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[he Determinin Car 
“aA lo 
NG 
EDITORIAL 
@ LARGE number of us have worked hard during the warand in railroad canteens, in camps, in workrooms, in hostess houses, on the city 8 
© 4 have done good service. But now that the war is over, we _ streets, at naval bases, at all hours of day and night was not the quality of 
as Y4| want to “let down”’: back in our hearts we want to return service that was mechanically rendered. That work came from the soul Ag 
4 TF to where we were before the war and put on our loose, com- and heart.of the American woman and it has brought forth latent qualities fy 
(as Retin, X fortable slippers. ‘Things were all right then,” we say; “‘we unsuspected often by the women themselves. 
were prosperous, we were happy. Now, why tumble things 
NG Kae Bs about?” But “tumbled about” things are going to be for the E NEED feel no anxiety as to the development of the girland woman JW 
Ns ="! very good reason that we cannot go back to where we were who is going to greet the boys when they come home. The question  }% 
e before the war. The streams of human life do not back up: they flow on is rather how far are we going to “carry on” now that the war is over, how o 
and forward. And, whether we like it or not, forward we must go, and for- far are we going to incorporate the lessons of wartime into our lives of peace? i 
Ns ward we should go, and, what is more, we should like it. And to goa bit We must not forget what this boy has learned: he has been taught thrift  @f 
he farther, we should help, because if each doesn’t do his or her part we shall in the army and seen millions of dollars saved by salvage. He has seen & 
stumble. And why not walk? orderliness in the streets of his camp. He has seen the amazing capacity J 
pe a of the French farmer to use every bit of his soil and to its fullest advantage. ne 
SR E MUST reckon, too, on our boys when they come home. A great deal He has heard of and seen the thrift of the Frenchwoman in her housekeeping, 
% of foolishness has been written as to what we are going todo for them. and how great a part she is of her husband’s life and success. He has been fy 
S Some voices talk of material rewards, as if what they have done can be paid _ taught that one reason he is so well is because his food is well cooked and -: 
for. As a matter of fact, when our boys come home they will quietly reénter his meals are well balanced. He never thought of what he ate before! Now XK 
avs civilian life without half the fuss that we now think there will be. This he has and he knows that there is no excuse for badly balanced meals that Ag 
‘4 country of ours has an amazing way of swallowing folks up: of quietly solving are lacking in nourishment. He has fought on his meals! Is he coming & 
what look like tremendous problems. What these boys will do is not todis- home to intelligently thought-out, balanced meals? He has learned for the 
a rupt things in the way they are going to go back into their normal lives: it is first time that good health is a normal and not an abnormal state: that ps 
Se rather the effect that these two million boys are going to have onour whole God's fresh air gives health and not ‘‘colds.” He has learned that a disease 
% body politic. For their military experience has taught them certain standards __ like typhoid fever can absolutely be prevented. He has seén and read and Ns 
S of morals, health and duty that are foreign to the minds of most American listened, and he now realizes that something must have been the matter with fy 
communities, and they will wonder why some of these community standards __ his education back home. He has not fully made up his mind whether it was x 
%G cannot be tilted up a bit. It is not so much a question of what we are going to _ the teacher, the system or what it was that was at fault, but instinctively he 4 
S do for our boys as it is what they are going to do with us. ° feels that something was wrong. He has a pretty well-defined idea that o 
somehow or other the college did not adequately function in his case, and he 
a EVER were two millions of men so likely to control American affairs as has not the slightest desire to return to it if it remains as he left it. This #M 
SK this returning army. They will influence the vote, for one thing. They boy is now out for an education that educates. Will the college be prepared U 
¢ will see at once the difference between the standards of citizenship they to meet him on this ground? Have we, as parents, any definite knowledge % 
S _have imbibed and the lower and defective citizenry that actually exists in our as to whether the college will be prepared to meet the new conditions under _f&} 
communities, and they are very likely to be heartily dissatisfied with things which our boys are to be educated in the future? K 
1S as they are. They have learned as never they could have learned that good “BG 
. health is possible and can be secured, and that disease is something that E IS not a wonder, by any means: this soldier of ours that is coming he 
should not be cured but can be prevented. And one of the roads to health and home. Not at all. He is just a normal American boy who has had his 
as manhood that this army has seen lies in the lesson that morality is a natural eyes opened: his soul awakened, and who has had the chance and the time to a 
WU obligation and that ‘it pays’’—if nothing more—‘“ to be decent.” The close- see, to listen, to read and to experience. He isn’t coming home as.a returning ff 
% ness and sacrifice of the lives they have lived have taught them that the great hero, and we shall be wise if we are careful about any emotional adulation. ; 
& fundamental fact in human relations is a regard for the other fellows’ rights: Instead of dreaming about the impractical things that we are going to do for _ fa 
We a brotherhood based on service and sacrifice. Now, we ask, in what concrete our ‘“‘noble and victorious heroes,” it will be far more to the point—and to SM 
2 ways will these experiences and lessons show themselves? their liking—if we begin to think of some practical, earnest ways to support 
& : the ideas of a lot of earnest, sane and rational boys who did their duty as they o 
N EXACTLY those ways that we should begin to think of if we want to saw it. But have we who remained home seen our duty as clearly: do we 
Hs set our house in good order. And we can each do much if we will. The boys see it now: are we getting ready to discharge it? Are we doing anything in ps 
NU over there have been wonderfully faithful to their womankind: there is little a practical way to show that we have kept “the home fires burning”: notin if 
4 doubt of that, and this is one of the glories of our army. But they have emotional song but in actual fact? They are’men that are coming home to 5 : 
S unconsciously raised for themselves and in their own minds the standard of _ us, not boys. Boys in heart, yes, eternally so, but men in mind and thought, fo 
’; that womanhood to what they have seen in the service rendered by the and we should receive them as such. It is all very well to welcome them with 
AL splendid American women at the front, and they have in their imagination bands, cheers, parades, joyful home-comings: that is their due and will be if 
e given their own women those qualities. They have cultivated a decided their pleasure and ours. But after these? Then what? A parade lasts but a o 
admiration for the woman who does: the woman of selfless thoughts: the day: the years thereafter a lifetime. The victories of our boys on the battle- 
a woman who serves. They have seen these women of ours ceaselessly toil, and _ fields will be shortlived if we do not take their lessons to heart and translate - a 
NU in France they have conceived an admiration for no other figure in history asfor them into permanent factors in our lives and homes here. All this means fj 
% J oan of Arc. The Maid of Orleans has become their ideal. Allof which points thought: it calls for effort, work, self-forgetfulness: it means not to work Ne 
& only to one direction: how far will the average American girl and woman for the personal unit but to see things in groups and as communities. Tobe —f& 
: measure up to this ideal: how far has she developed with them? If she has nation right we must first be state right, and to be state right we must first ° 
a stood still, disappointment is in store for her and them. of all be community right. a 
HIS magazine believes that the average American girl and woman has a ae year 1919 is the first year for five years that war has not rocked [ 
Ay progressed during this war in a manner and to an extent that is not yet this world. The fighting is over: official peace is in sight: this year will a 
"0 fully realized. The wonderful war work of the American woman is not yet see a steady stream of our boys returning home. By the end of the year they WW 
% fully understood. The realization is not yet clear that this work was done _ will probably all be home and we shall, in a sense, be normal once more in our % 
ro) almost entirely in a voluntary way and not under compulsion. It has been _ lives and pursuits. But what are we going to do during this year toshow the 
¢ brought home to the minds of only those who followed matters closely, as world that we have profited by the lessons of the war? Are they to be for SW 
MS only one instance, that the millions of bushels of wheat sent across the seas naught? The thought seems incomprehensible. The suspicion that we were if 
ey) from January to August of last year were not saved in large quantities, but not long enough in the war to have its horrors and deprivations really reach & 
) by the cupfuls in tens of thousands of homes, large and small, throughout _ our hearts cannot be true. Are the quarter of a million of our boys’ lives } 
a this country,—not on ration cards, but by the women being simply asked by __ sacrificed and shattered to be in vain? We are on the threshold of a determin- JS 
é the Food Administration to do so. The work that girls and women have done ing year. What we do in 1919 will say much! ye 
as 
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Buckwheat Muffins 


HESE mornings when there is a nip in the air, hot buckwheat muffins 

displace bread in many homes. They are especially good when Crisco 
is used for shortening. The unusual delicacy of Crisco makes it possible 
to bring out the distinctive buckwheat flavor. 


Housewives who are accustomed to using lard for shortening and frying 
should try Crisco. Then they will realize what is meant by enjoying the 


natural flavors of foods. 


RISC 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Making 


Crisco is sweet and pure, because it is wholly vegetable and is not touched by a single 
hand throughout the manufacture. Rich, creamlike and of uniform quality, it always 
can be depended upon. 


Crisco gives genuine satisfaction, yet it costs no more than bulk cooking fats that often 
carry a disagreeable taste into foods. Crisco comes in sanitary, 
airtight packages, one pound net weight and upward, safeguarded 


from all impurities. Recipes That Save the 


Buckwheat Muffins Housewife Money 


A Recipe Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. “‘War Time Recipes”, Janet McKen- 


: zie Hill’s new work, is a valuable 
1 cupful buckwheat flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder addition to your practical cook 


1 cupful corn meal 1 egg, beaten light oks. i 

economical foods that will enable 
Use accurate level measurements to thes 
Pass all the dry ingredients through the sieve together. Add the liquid ances go farther. The founder of 
ingredients and mix thoroughly. Bake in a hot, well-Criscoed iron muffin the Boston School of Cooking tells 
pan about 25 minutes. how to use all conservation flours 
properly. Get a copy. Send one 
to a friend with your Happy New 
Year greeting. Published at 25 
cents we will send a copy for 10 cents 
in stamps. Address Department 
D-1, The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
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These are the Friends of Your Boy in France 


American Soldiers Have Found Time in Their Busy Days to Learn to Love and 
Help the War-Stricken Children of Europe — | 


Photographs by American Red Cross. Passed by Censor 


— 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 

HIS Lorraine boy of fourteen years saw his N THE swing is a little girl who was recently 
mother die from fright during a bombard- adopted by /es Americaines. Thanks to them, 

ment. His father went to the front in 1914 and she will have a new warm dress this winter and 

has never returned. The boy has been adopted ITTLE refugee children who have been gathered together in will thus be able to goto school. Her father was 

by a group of our soldiers, and on the money se Paris, where the money and care of compassionate men killed early in the war, and her mother, sisters 

they provide he is attending a trade school. eied wemnnk have brought back the roses to their cheeks. As and herself have'since kept up the farm. 

for the smiles, they were caught from the American doctor. 
{ 
| 


front the children are most conspicuous in the constant stream of refugees trickling away from 
the invaded districts. When somebody suggested adopting these children, The Stars and Stripes, the 
newspaper of the American forces, took up the idea and it spread like an epidemic of mercy. The 
boys gave their money to buy clothes and food and to provide a little joy for the children. Here is 
the way the idea is worked out: A company, detachment or group of soldiers contributes five hundred 
francs, which is enough to support a child for one year. The money is turned over to the Children’s 
Bureau of the American Red Cross, at Paris, which arranges for the “adoption” and looks after the 
child. Thus is your boy helping to brighten these little lives, helping them to live on pour /a patrie. 


| 
HEREVER the American soldiers are quartered children flock about them; on the roads to the 


HEN tthe soldiers ‘go 

adopting” they sometimes 
find strings to their “‘adoptees”’ 
in the form of cats, wooden 
toys, dolls or dogs, but that 
doesn’t stop them. They take 
on the pets with the children, 
and everybody is happier for it. 


members the war from the 
very beginning, is entirely alone 
in the world except for her god- 
fathers—the officers of an Amer- 
ican engineers company, every 
one of whom she affectionately 
calls father. 


RENCH citizens of to-morrow are not 

too young for setting-up exercises, es- 
pecially when they learn that “soldiers do 
it.” The letters of the soldiers asking for 
orphans are very original; one read: “In-: 
closed 500 francs for a little girl six years 
old with blue eyes and very red hair.” 


HIS girl, who distinctly re- 


LETTER from the Red Cross to a group 
of soldiers telling them about the orphan 
they had “ordered” in accordance with the 


Pearee asking the Children’s Bureau of 
the American Red Cross about adopting 


plan defined above revealed the fact that the 
mother and two more children of this family 
of a French soldier who had given his life 
were in need. The reply from the men was 
not long in coming and it said: “Let us have 
the family!” Here it is. 


R°S ER PERRIER is very proud of the fact that he is the godson of a 
battery of American Field Artillery. He wants to be a designer and 
spends his leisure time in drawing automobiles, locomotives and warships. 


for puppies or neckties that the Red Cross 
stork can’t help smiling. The soldiers who got 
this little girl were very particular about hav- 
ing “brown curls, big brown eyes and dim- 
ples.” The goat and his extraordinary leash 
were thrown in as good measure. 


| 
children are sometimes so much like orders | 
| 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 


Why the Star of the Play 
Was So Furious 


Maude Adams, the actress, tells a story of an 
irate actress, on the first night of an important 
play, getting into a fury and calling for her 
manager. When the manager came out, the 
leading man asked: ‘‘What in the world is 
Miss —— so furious about?” 

“Why, she received only nine bouquets over 
the footlights to-night,’’ answered the manager. 

“Well, Great Scott!” asked the leading man. 
“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“No,” answered the manager. ‘‘She paid the 
florist for ten.’ 


A “Tip” That May be 
Valuable for Many a Lawyer 


Ex-President Taft has a lawyer friend who 
got a client acquitted by pleading insanity for 
him. When he rendered the client his bill pay- 
ment was refused. 

“Why?” asked the lawyer. 

“You proved that I was insane, didn’t you? 
asked the client. 

“‘T did,” answered the lawyer. 

“Well,” said the client, ‘you can’t do busi- 
ness with an insane man.’ 


When Benjamin Franklin Was a Boy, a man 
who wanted an ax ground persuaded little 
Benjamin, through flattery, to turn the stone till 
he was utterly weary and his hands were sore. 
Then, when it was done, he told the boy rudely 
to be off. After this, whenever anybody was 
extremely amiable, the great American philoso- 
pher speculated whether the polite person had 
not “‘an ax to grind,” and so came the phrase. 


Except for Those 
the Play Was All Right 


David oper the theatrical manager, met 
a friend who said 

“T hear that my friend Smith has written a 
new three-act comedy.” 

““Yes,” answered Belasco, “‘ he read it to three 
of us last evening.” 

“‘How did it.strike you?”’ asked the friend. 

‘We all three thought that one of the acts 

was superfluous,” said the manager. 

“Which act did you think superfluous?” 
asked the friend. 

“Well,” said Belasco, “ 
Each chose a different act.” 


we couldn’t agree. 


James M. Barrie Was Rehearsing one of his 
plays when the sound of a saw at work behind 
the curtain was heard, and a critic, standing by, 
inquired: 

“What is that noise, Mr. Barrie?” 

“Oh, that?” answered Barrie. ‘‘ Why, they’re 
cutting out the last act.” 


How an Old English Author 
Struck “a Balance of Profit” 


Chatterton, the author, wrote an article on a 
certain Lord Mayor of London, but before it 
could be printed the subject passed away. 
Then the author wrote’some elegies of him. 
Thus, toa friend, he “struck a balance of profit”: 

&.84 

Lost by the Lord Mayor’s death in essay 1. 11. 6 
Gained by elegies ... £2. 2. 
Gained in essays 


Am glad he is dead by 


5. 5.0 
£3. 13. 6 


When Rudyard Kipling Was So Desperately 
ill in New York, many years ago, it will be 
remembered that daily bulletins about his con- 
dition were issued, and such streams of people 
came to the hotel in which he lay ill that it was 
found necessary to put on two extra clerks in 
the office. But one fact has never been recorded. 
When the famous author became conscious of 
his surroundings and could talk, one of the first 
questions he asked his wife was the innocent one: 
“Carrie, has anyone called? Does anyone know 
of my illness?” 


A Very Absent-Minded Man was Pasteur, the 
noted scientist. While dining at his daugh- 
ter’s house it was noticed that he dipped his 
cherries in a glass of water before eating them. 
As this’ caused some amusement, he held forth 
at length on the dangers of the microbes with 
which the cherries were covered. Then he 
leaned back in his chair, wiped his forehead, 
and unconsciously picked up his glass, and 
swallowed the contents, microbes and all. 


One Day Queen Victoria Went for a Sail with 
her little daughter, the Princess Royal. A sailor 
carried the little girl into the boat and put her 
onan saying kindly: ‘‘There you are, my little 


y. 

The little girl was not pleased at this. “I am 
not a little lady,” she said; ‘‘I am a princess.” 

The royal mother heard her, and smiling to 
the sailor, said gently to the child: ‘‘ You must 
tell the kind sailor who carried you that you 
are not a little lady yet, though you hope to 
be some day.” 


belongs to me.” 


Personal 


‘About Folks You Have Heard and Read Adis 


Here Was Proof 
That it Never Rained There 


Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona, re- 
lates that an Eastern tourist was traveling the 
Southwest and stopped in a particularly dry 
section of Arizona. 

“This place is the limit,’”’ he remarked, ad- 
dressing a native. “I don’t think there is an- 
other locality on the face of the earth that is 
quite so dry. Doesn’t it ever rain in this sec- 
tion?” 

“Rain!” exclaimed the native. ‘Say, 
stranger, we’ve got bullfrogs around here over 
eight years old that hain’t learned to swim yet.” 


The Man Who Had Built the New Town, and 
was showing William J. Bryan about the place, 
pointed with pride to a pretty little church just 
completed. 

“Do you belong to the church?” asked Mr. 
Bryan. 

“T should say not,” replied the millionaire 
with an air of injured pride; ‘‘the church 


Perhaps the Finest Compliment ever paid a 
woman was received by the very beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire as she was stepping out 
of her carriage one day before a house at which 
a coal heaver was shoveling coal. The coal 
heaver had filled his pipe and was just about 
to light it when he saw the duchess. With 
his eyes fixed upon her and with the greatest 
delight that ever shown in a man’s face, he said: 
“Bless you, my lady, will you let me light my 
pipe in your eyes?” 


Even Sappho With Two “P’s” 
Didn’t Satisfy the American 


A semi-religious publishing firm in New York 
undertook, a good many years ago, to publish a 
set of novels, each translated from a different 
European language by representative authors of 
the respective countries. They secured Daudet 
to write the French story and, when the manu- 
script arrived, commissioned a Lutheran min- 
ister to translate it into English. The reverend 
person appeared before the head of the firm a 
few days later and convinced him that the novel 
was most improper. At about the same time, in 
Paris, Daudet was at dinner, surrounded by a 


group among whom were Victor Hugo, Théo- 


phile Gautier and Turgenieff, celebrating his rise 
to international fame. A cable dispatch was 
handed to him and he opened it, hoping to find 
another commission from an American pub- 
lisher. Instead he read this to his friends: 
““Sapho objectionable.” These European writ- 
ers were unacquainted with America’s moral 
standard, thus the message mystified them 
until Turgeniefi explained to his friends that a 
question must have arisen because of the differ- 
ent ways of spelling proper names in French 
and English. This convinced the party and 
they returned to their onion soup happy, while 
Daudet handed this cable reply to the waiting 
messenger: ‘Spell it with two 


Thousands of Hearts Will Echo this private’s 
bequest: Private Edward J. Farrell, who was 
killed in action, in his will, which was made 
public by a friend, included this paragraph: 

“To the little old U. S. I give my life will- 
ingly, because’she is the grandest, greatest and 
freest country in the world. And I hope to 
God that the day will come when she will be 
indeed ‘America for Americans’ of undivided 
allegiance.” 


How He Gave His Daughter Away 
Behind Her Back 


A professor proposed marriage to Miss Emily 
Jane Wilson, daughter of ‘‘ Christopher North,”’ 
and he was, as a matter of course, referred to 
her father. As the professor was uncommonly 
diffident he said to her: ‘‘ Emily, my dear, you 
must speak to him for me. I could not summon 
courage to speak to the professor on this sub- 
ject.” 

“Papa is in the library,”’ said the lady. 

“Then you had better go to him,” said the 
suitor, “and I’ll wait here for you.” 

There being apparently no help for it the 
lady proceeded to the library and, taking her 
father affectionately by the hand, mentioned 
that her dear professor had asked her in mar- 
riage. She added: “Shall I accept this offer, 
Papa? Heisso shy and diffident that he cannot 
speak to you himself.” 

“Then we must deal tenderly with him,” 
said the hearty old man. ‘I'll write my reply 
on a slip of paper and pin it on your back.” 

‘“Papa’s answer is on the back of my dress,” 
said Miss Wilson, as she reéntered the drawing- 
room. 

She turned round and the delighted swain read 
these words: ‘‘ With the author’s compliments.” 


Mr, Schwab Loves to Tell This Story: His 
negro chauffeur was driving him through a main 
city street when two men stood on the curb, 
waiting for his car to pass. One of the men said: 
“Hello, there’s Schwab in that car.” 

The other looked up quickly, glanced into 
the car and asked: ‘“\7hich one?” 


Wanted Mark Twain to Feel That 
He Sympathized With Him 


Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew once 


went abroad on the same ship. When the ship- 


was a few days out they were both invited to a 
dinner. Speechmaking time came. Mark Twain 
had the first chance. He spoke twenty minutes 
and made a great hit. Then it was Mr. Depew’s 
turn. 

“Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” said the famous raconteur as he arose: 
“Before this dinner Mark Twain and myself 
made an agreement to exchange speeches. He 
has just delivered my speech, and I thank you 
for the pleasant manner in which you received 
it. I regret to say that I have lost the notes of 
his speech and cannot remember anything he 
was to say.” 

Then he sat down. There was much laughter. 
Next day an Englishman who had been in the 
party came across Mark Twain in the smoking 
room. ‘‘Mr. Clemens,” he said, ‘I consider 
you were much imposed upon last night. I 
have always heard that Mr. Depew is a cleve 
man, but really that speech of his you ina¢ 
last night struck me as being the most infernai 
rot.” 


The Superstitious Figure 13 certainly played 
a prominent part in Richard Wagner’s life. To 
begin with, it takes 13 letters to spell Richard 
Wagner. He was born in 1813. Add the figures 
together, thus, 1-8-1-3, and you have another 
13. The letters in his name and the sum of the 
figures in the year of his birth equal twice 13. 
He composed exactly 13 great works. ‘‘Tann- 
hauser’? was completed on April 13, 1845; it 
was first performed at Paris, March 13, 1861. 
He left Bayreuth September 13, 1861. Septem- 
ber is the ninth month; write 9-13 and add the 
three figures together, thus, 9-1-3, and you have 
13. He passed away on February 13, 1883. 
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PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIED BY ARTHUR PAULSON 


Here is Duke, a Red Cross Dog With a Real Personality, Beloved by Thousands of 
Our Boys “Over There.” He is Also a Watchdog, a Scout, a Carri.c and the Best 
Sentinel in the Whole Sector. He Has Never Given a False’ Alarm. Red Cross 
Work is, However, His Specialty and He is Known to Hrve Saved Over Two 
Hundred and Sixty Lives. At the Sound of the First Shot Duke is on His Feet, and 
He Never Eats or Sleeps Until After Every Wounded Soldier Has Been Cared For 


Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But Alléare Goi | 


When Little Willie 
Did the “Fade Away” 


It was at a dance at the Waldorf-Astoria i in 
New York, when some candles dripped and 
made quite a puddle of grease.on the floor. A 
gentleman standing at the door, immediately 
took out his knife and his handkerchief and 
began scraping up the congealed grease, when 
a very fresh young gentleman in “our set” 
tapped the gentleman on the shoulder and said, 
rather pompously: “‘ Say, old gentleman, you’re 
interfering with our Paul Jones. Suppose you 
cut that out.” 

“T was afraid some of the young ladies might 
slip,” courteously answered the “old” gentle- 
man. 

“Well, they won’t,” answered “Freshie.” 
“Besides, you’re not running the hotel.” The 
“old” gentleman had gathered up all the grease 
by this time and, giving no answer to the last 
remark, left the room. 

“Fresh old guy,”’ continued “ Willie” after the 
dance; “that old man.” 

“Not exactly fresh, but careful of his guests; 
that’s all,” answered a friend. 

“His guests?”’ repeated “ Willie.” 

“Yes,” answered the man; “that happened 
to be Mr. Boldt, the owner of the hotel.” 

And then didn’t “‘ Willie” fade away! 


Marion Crawford Had a Violent Temper as a 
boy, and he decided to get it in hand. One 
member of his family constantly irritated him 
to the verge of frenzy, and he invented a form 
of self-discipline which very few children would 
have thought of imposing on themselves. His 
mother entered his room one day and found 
him walking around and around it, carrying on 
his back a heavy wooden shutter which he had 
lifted off its hinges at the window. 

“My dear child!” she exclaimed. “ What are 
you doing?” 

“Getting over a rage,’’ he replied doggedly, 
continuing the exercise. ‘‘ When I am so mad 
that I want to kill somebody I come in here and 
carry the shutter three times around the room 
before I answer them. It is the only way.” 


~ 


George W. Perkins, the millionaire, was sort- 


ing out Y. M. C. A. secretaries, the other day, for 


overseas work and for work in the home camps.: 

“You do that easily, as if you’d been doing 
it all your life,”” commented a friend. 

“‘T have,” replied the financier. “I began my 
life by sorting, you know.”’ 

Which is true, for Perkins started, at 15, as a 
boy in a fruit store, at $3 a week, sorting lemons 
from oranges. 


There’s Where One President 
Had it on the Other 


William H. Truesdale, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, is a 
Southerner. Recently he was walking with 
Frederick D. Underwood, president of the Erie 
Railroad, when he met an aged negro woman 
who had once been his “mammy.” 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said to Mr. 
Underwood, and spent at least five minutes talk- 
ing to the negress. When he rejoined Mr. 
Underwood the president of the Erie asked: 

“Who was that, Truesdale—Phcebe Snow?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Truesdale disconsolately, 
‘it’s Phoebe Snow all right, but she just came 
in from Buffalo over the Erie.” 


His Station in America—When Joseph H. 
Choate was Ambassador to England, an Eng- 
lishman sitting next to him at dinner said: 

“Now, Mr. Choate, to what station would 
you say Mr. Chauncey M. Depew belongs?” 

“To the Grand Central Station, my lord.” 


Tony Got Close to Millions 
and Found a Real Man 


“Is Mr. Rockefeller in this building?” in- 
quired a timid young Pole as he:tiptoed up to 
the desk in Y. M. C. A. Hut No. 2 at Camp Dix. 

Ves, he is; he is right in there talking to a 
bunch of fellows,” replied the secretary. 

“Can I look in just little bit?” asked, in 
broken English, this new American. There was 
an air of mystery about the speaker’s question 
that betrayed a feeling deeper than timidity. 

“Of course you can look in; you can go in; 
Mr. Rockefeller vo be glad to shake hands 
with you.” 

It took some persuasion, but at last the youns 
fellow entered the hall where. Mr, John 
Rockefeller, Jr.,, was standing in the midst By a 
large group of soldiers who had crowded round 
him at the close of the meeting. 

At first he walked clear round the outskirts 
of the group, keeping a safe distance. Little 
by little he drew nearer, then he stopped and 
began to listen. Soon his face brightened up, 
and after a bit he was laughing, and when he 
came out of the room, half an hour later, his 
face was wreathed in smiles. 

“Well, did you see Mr. Rockefeller?” asked 
the “Y” man. 

“Sure,” answered Tony. “Me talk, me 
laugh, me shake hands with him. By gum,” he 
concluded, “‘he man just like me!” 
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The 
priceless service 
home and camp 


Mahogany or oak 


Measured by every standard, what could be more va/uab/e, more 
concretely wsefu/, as well as more delightfully entertaining than the 
Victrola? 


Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the impera- 
tive hunger of mind and spirit for their essential ‘“foods’’— music, litera- 
ture, inspiration, education, comfort and laughter. The Victrola is their 
tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the greatest art 
and entertainment of the whole world. 


Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our fighting 
forces on land and sea. In more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola 2 ; 
is helping to build Young America into a better citizenship. The | 
Victrola is teaching French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and 
aviators. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, refining, 
uplifting our mighty democracy. 


_ Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and’ inspire them! 
Place it in the homes to help keep the American spirit on fighting edge! - 
Prize it for its value, its usefulness, its service, as well as for its unlimited, 
wholesome pleasure. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


One of Americas 
great contributions 


to the advancement 
of mankind 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
-coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only 


Victrola XVII 


Mahogany or oak 
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»OTHING helps quite so much to make the home attractive during the winter 
as bright, clean, fresh curtains and hangings. It is easy to wash them as often as 
necessary, and without injury to the most delicate materials, if you use Ivory Soap. 
In ¢ 
Ivory Soap does not shrink, fade, rot or stain them. Color and texture are the same hs 
after every washing as before it. And they are as fresh, clean, soft and. pleasing as can be. That 
Ivory Soap has been used for cleaning perishable fabrics and for all particular household N 
purposes since 1879—forty years. Its freedom from alkali and all other harsh materials, 23 
its whiteness, its thick, lasting lather, its freedom from excess oil and its all-round ae 
superior quality make it suitable for any work which cannot be entrusted to ordinary soap. isc 
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Grace Richmond’s Companion Story to“ The Whistling Mother” 


The 
Fighting Father 


By Grace S. Richmond | 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


From Lieutenant John Redding, in a base hospital somewhere in France, convalescing from 
wounds received in action, to his father, Barrett Redding, somewhere in the U. S. A. 


EAR DAD: I've bribed the nurse—with a grin, because 
that’s all I have in hand to-bribe anybody with—to let me 
sit up and write, though it’s an hour when all good conva- 
lescents are supposed to be quietly sleeping. I can’t slecp 
any more just now, and somehow the thing I want to do 
most is to write to you. 

(‘Thank you, nurse—yes, I’m awfully comfortable in 
this position. Yes, I’ll stop the minute I’m tired. But you 
see, I think it’ll really rest me more than anything to scrawl 
= a few sheets to this particular correspondent of mine. He’s 
such an awfully good sport, and I haven’t had a chance to write him since 
that last scrap of ours. All right—yes—thank you a lot.”’) 

I suppose it’s my (inherited) tendency to self-expression that gives me 
this writing bee every little while. I wasn’t editor of the school and college 
“‘lits.”” for nothing; I got it into my brain that when an idea tormented me 
I must get it out by way of the little old battered typewriter. And that’s 
the way I feel to-night. I’ve a Great Big Idea that’s been pounding at my 
brain ever since I was sent over here to the base hospital from the casualty 
clearing station a fortnight ago. If I don’t get it out, something’s going to 
‘burst—and they don’t want any explosions here; everything must be kept 
as quiet as possible so the boys may sleep—if they can. So I’m going to fire 
that Idea across the Atlantic at you. It isn’t an idea, after all, so much as a 
Discovery. It’sa Discovery I’ve made, dad—and I don’t think anybody has 
ever made it before—honest Injun, I don’t! It’s a tremendous one, too— 
see if it isn’t. 

By the way, dad, I want to say right here that this letter is just for you, 


not for anybody else at all, not even mother—my Whistling Mother, bless her he 
blessed heart! I never did this before, I know, but I’m going to do it now, a 
and she’s such a darned good scout she won’t care. She never opened a letter a 
addressed to you in all her life, did she, dad?—unless you had told her to. a 
No? Well, just that one thing alone about her. would tell the story of her, 
wouldn’t 4 Oh, there’s nobody like her. But this letter isn’t about her— be 


only incidentally. It’s about you. And you are going to hear something 
you never heard before—or even guessed. 

But you're. not. to hear it right off. All my editorial training tells me 
that the dramatic crisis—otherwise the Big Bomb—must not be fired in the 
opening pages, but must be carefully reserved to the last, when everybody 
has been waiting for some time with his breath held and his fingers in his 
ears. So—bang!—you'll get it on the last page. Meanwhile—I’ve a few 
preliminary shots to fire—a sort of opening barrage, you know. 


ID I ever tell you my earliest recollection of you, dad—or one of the 

earliest Big Recollections—I mean in your capacity of father to a Small 
Kid? It was the day the first full-sized band marched by our house—the first 
I can remember anyhow. You know I didn’t like big noises those days (can’t 
say I’m crazy about ’em yet). When the band came along I—well, I retired 
behind the barn—beat one of those hasty retreats, leaving all my supplies 
behind me. You saw me go and came after me. You found me shrinking into 
myself—there wasn’t much to shrink at five, I suppose—and you took me by 
the hand and led me out, straight around to the front of the house. 

At the moment that band was playing with every muffler cut-out on— 
you could have heard it a mile—boom, boom—bilare, blare—I can hear it yet. 
I didn’t want to hear it then. But you had hold of my hand and I couldn’t pull away, and 
so I stood there. You didn’t say a word to me to explain what beautiful music it was, 
and that little boys shouldn’t be afraid, and all that. You just stood there, listening, and 
holding my hand tight—yes, pretty tight—and so I stood there too. . 

You seemed to think it was a matter of course to listen to the band, and you didn’t 
seem to think there was anything to be afraid of. And presently the band had gone on by, 
and nothing had hurt me, and you let go my hand and I ran off to play. The next time a 
band came by I paused on my way to my shock-proof cellar behind the barn and stuck it 
‘out in front of it, though you weren’t there to make do it. The idea that had got into 
my small head was that fathers didn’t expect little boys to run away when bands came by. 

(‘“‘Thanks, nurse. No, I’m not a bit tired. Haven't felt so well since I came here. Just 
a little longer—please! Oh, thanks, a lot !’’) 

Well, dad, as I look back at it, that’s the sort of thing you’ve done for me ever since. 
In every crisis that came along—and there are cfises in a boy’s life, you know, from the 
cradle up—you were always there with a sort of quiet expectancy that I’d measure up. 
Some things we talked over, and some we didn’t, but I always got that feeling that you 
were holding my hand and making me keep cool and face the music. Why? Because— 
that’s what you were doing yourself! (f 
NO: dad—do you think a fellow doesn’t watch his father, from the time he’s old enough 

to pull his father’s front lock of hair when the smiling face stoops over him as he lies 
on his own little back? Yes, I guess you do know that or you wouldn’t have given him 
something so well worth while to watch! /You were the quiet one about it, though. 
Mother—my Whistling Mother—was always whistling, or 
singing, or making things jolly or homelike/or generally sat- 
isfactory; and for a long time I suppose I t cage she was the 
biggest thing there was anywhere around, She was always a 
regular fellow, you know. She could figure out the balance 
on a kite tail so it would go up like a Shot; and she could 
mend a baseball so it was pee as ww. I used 
to go to her with every boyish probler ; you know 
all about that. 

But—I wonder if you ever knew, dad, how I 
‘used to sit and look at you, sometimes, in places 
where you were standing, or sitting "inow in pub- 


lic. You're a pretty fine looker, you know—always 
were. I see you grin at this and shake your head, 
but of course it’s the truth. Oh, I ddn’t know that 
you're actually handsome, but—well, in any crowd 
you sort of stand out! Yes, you do oh, what’s the 
use of denying it? Didn’t I go ty my first frater- : 
nity banquet with you and heat/ you speak, and ' $ 
didn’t I simply burn up with pride inside? And pt 


It’s Dad I Go For! — Because He Can’t Go. 


I’m His Son — His Substitute. 
I Must Face the Music — for Him!” 


every other old place. Oh, yes, I know you’re never spectacular, never seem to play for 
position, but—you’re there with the goods, and you deliver ’em. You —— 

(‘‘Oh, all right, nurse. Yes, I suppose I can put it up till to-morrow, but it’ll have to 
be to-morrow night again; I can’t write this particular letter with fellows watching’ me. 
I’ll agree to sleep all day to-morrow if you'll just let me have this little secret session 
again. All right. Good night—thank you very much for everything.”’) ; 


ey day after to-morrow night now, because there was a chap with shell shock who sort 
of livened the ward up last night. There wasn’t anywhere else to put him. But he’s 
gone on now, to a special place they have for the worst of those cases—poor «!2vil. He’s 
got an idea that he’s been an awful coward and disgraced his regiment, whereas the chances 
are that a little old medal will be pinned on him—some day—if he can hold still long enough. 

To go back to where we were: I’ve been trying to think what you’ve most reminded 
me of all these years while I was growing up; and then since I’ve actually grown up and 
come away over here. I know now. It’s the same thing that our colonel reminds me of. 
He's a fighter; he’s brainy and resourceful; quiet of manner, but quick as lightning of 
action. And yet the thing he always makes me think of is—a rock. It’s paradoxical, I 
know—how a man can be all these active things and yet seem like a rock, but he does— 
and so do you. I mean he’s solid, and strong, and unchangeable; he’s there, like a rock, to 
be counted on. And that’s what you are, dad—I just wanted you to know. 

And now I’m going to ask you a rather searching question: Is it always dead easy to be 
a rock, dad? I suppose I’ve always taken it for granted that it was, that it was a matter 
of temperament, that you were just born that way—a rock. I wonder—I wonder—if you 
ever wanted to go around behind the barn when the band went by! It doesn’t seem 
possible, and yet, do you know—I’m beginning to realize that it is possible. Did your 
father take hold of your hand and lead you out to watch it go by so you’d learn not to 
flinch when bands—and other things—came along? J’ll wager he did! Is that the big 
thing that fathers do for their sons, that nobody ais in the world can do for them? 

Oh, yes, mother always backed you up in it. She never cried over me when I fell 
down; she held me to my tasks. But the more I think it over, the more I know that if I 
have just one bit of real holding quality in me, the thing that can stand firm and not run 
away when the band goes by, it’s you I got it from. 

When I enlisted and came home to say good-by—oh, say, but I felt it then! It was 
mother that I was wondering at, of course; she was so splendidly game. And so were all 
the rest. But it was you I looked at—silently—and thought Well, dad, I wonder if I 
can tell you what I thought. I hope I can. It was something like this: 

“He’s a man, too—and so he knows what this means. He may not say so—I don’t 
think I want him to say so, in words. But it gets to me just the same. It’s tremendously 
hard for him to let me go—he’d rather go in my place—think he’d rather Jose his own 
life if he could buy safety for me with it. And yet—he wants me to go; he’s proud of me. 
He'll go with me, too—all the way. There won’t be anything I have to face that he won’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


(Page 7) 
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a. 


Our Boys are 


Viarking Time 


What Our Government and the Y. M.C. A. are Doing for Them 


HAT is happening to’ our boys 
while’ they are marking time in 
‘France? What is going to happen 
now that the fighting,‘thank’God, 
A is all over, and there is no more 
| need for work with guns and bayo- 
then ws pee nets and hand grenades, with gas 
5 Set 3; and bombs and all the ghastly 
enginery of death? All mothers 

— 4 and wives want to know this. Of 
course they want their boys to come sailing home. 
But with all the ships we can borrow, build and buy, 
that must still be a tedious affair. So how will they 
pass the waiting months? 

Here is what is going to happen: Since every boy 
in the Army holds a claiin upon the nation for the 
best it has to give, that claim is to be honored to 
the full. While he stands waiting there in France, 
every boy is to be armed for the life ahead with 
exactly those weapons that he individually best can 
use. He is to be so trained, taught and helped along 
the lines of his own best talents that, when he re- 
turns to you, the door of rapid advancement will 
stand wide open to him—so that in his own line of 
activity he wilt have no favors to ask, but will be 
eagerly sought after as ‘“‘the man for the job.” 

Once we debated preparedness for war. Now we 
enact preparedness ke peace. It is the biggest con- 
ception of the age, and it is n@ither project nor 
theory. Itisfact. ~ . 

Som¢‘of your boys, you know, broke off short in 
their tecHinical-institute or college courses to follow 
the flag. They will now pursue those courses, under 
circumstances more -advantageous, more brilliant 
by far than any they left behind. 

Some of them, again, never reached such insti- 
tutes or colleges, because, alas! you could not afford 
the means. | These, too, will have their reward, for 
now they will pursue, under mat¢hless conditions, 
whatever studies in whatever line*they need. 


Ol again, who might have had the advan- 
tage of training, had little will to be taught, 
little appreciation of what it costs to go untrained. 
Most of them feel differently now. The white-hot 
light of experience has shown them that in real life 
a man stands, or falls by what he, personally, is 
worth to the race. As to these, not only will they be 
given a chance to make up for lost time, but—and 
this you will hear with comfort—they will be held 
tight to the job till they have finished it handsomely ! 
It was the Army’s big idea. The Army chiefs saw 
*the vision ahead—saw an opportunity such as never 
— hasoccurred in the history of man—when they 
said: 
“These boys of ours are presently going back to 
America to take possession of the land. For weal or 
for woe they will determine the nation’s future fate. 
They are susceptible, now, to an extraordinary 
degree. Their patriotism burns high. They are 
filled with habit and a need of action, with ambition, 
with creative vigor. They are in the height of the 
period of make or break. And, whether we will or 
not, we hold them in the hollow of our hands. We, 
here and now, are responsible before the world and 
heaven for the use we make of this thing.” 

And the Army has done just exactly what every 
human creature instinctively does in like circum- 
stances. It has turned to the friend whose faith and 
earnestness and unselfish will to serve it has tested 
day by day, throughout the bitter war, and learned 
to trust; to the friend whose power to serve has 
multiplied day by day, fed and tried by the force 
of devoted purpose. The Army turned to the 
Y. M. C. A. and asked: “Will you undertake 
this job?” 

And the Y. M. C. A., not lightly or carelessly, but 
in the deepest realization of the meaning of the 
act, said: ‘“‘ We will.” 

The dreaded demobilization period is going to be, 
for America, the most wonderful good fortune that 
ever befell a people. 


iby NOT imagine that the “Y” was taken unawares 
in this. It, too, had its big idea. It, too, had 
seen the thing afar off—had been preparing the way 
ahead. Securing three of the ablest and most widely 
known educators that America has produced—Prof. 
John Erskine, of Columbia University; Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Mr. K. L. Butterfield, president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College—it had already 
formed them into an Army Educational Commis- 
sion. 

And the commission had been hard at work for 
months, surveying the field, drawing up plans, 
securing help in advance against this hour of need. 
Now it presents its matured scheme for the estab- 
lishment of A. E. F.-wide schools for officers and 
soldiers—schools of many types in many shapes, 
but all scientifically standardized as to method. The 
scheme met with General Pershing’s instant and 
unqualified approval and elicited his assurance of 
thorough codperation and support. - 


By Katherine Mayo 


~The moment the news leaked out among the 
troops, the joy of the boys was wonderful. Scores 
of boys went to the “ Y” men and said: ‘I want to 
be listed for school, for the Beaux Arts, for electrical 
engineering, for Oxford. Be sure you put my name 
down.” 

“T was going to be a builder back in Iowa,”’ said 

one corporal of infantry. ‘I wish I could get some 
study books about building. It’s going to be big 
business after the war. There is time to study, 
nights, out here where I am, and I don’t want to go 
home with an empty head. I want to learn French 
too.” 
““T am working as a locomotive machinist in a 
railway-operating battalion. I like the job and 
want to learniall there is to locomotive engines. 
Where can I get books?’ asked a private in the 
engineers. 

“I left law school in my first year, to enter the 
war. I don’t want to forget ali I had learned and go 
back way behind the game,” pleaded a Middle- 
Western lad. 


will be taught under the Army 
Educational Commission that any man may 
need to get him ahead in any field of useful work. 
Languages, history, law, civics, medicine, literature, 
architecture, building, engineering, practical agri- 
culture, cattle raising, dairying, Fruit growing, 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, accounting, shorthand, 
telegraphy, electrical work, automobile repairing, 
carpentry, cobbling, tailoring, tinsmithing, plumb- 
ing, cooking, baking, nursing—in short, any trade, 
any calling, any profession that a good man could 
have a real use for. 

Some of it will be given by correspondence-school 
methods. Some of it will be taught in the multi- 
tudes of;schools that the ‘““Y” is establishing in 

sts, camps, hospitals and other Army precincts. 

me of it will be taught in the French lycées and 
universities, _ome in the universities of England. 
And all of it will be under the controlling and 
systemizing guidance of the Y. M. C. A. Educa- 
tional Commission, with the approval and coépera- 
tion’ of the Army. 

In‘oné single Y. M. C. A. division three hundred 
and sixty-one classes are now being held in “Y” 
huts, with"courses in the French language, French 
history,’ shorthand, mechanics, agriculture and 
English. 

Agriculture, by the way, is suddenly an exceed- 
ingly,popular subject. A large percentage of boys are 
thinking of farming as a future employment, but 
with the desire to pursue it in an intelligent and 
scientific way. Under the light of the war they saw 
it ahew, in its true dignity, as the chief of all human 
industries. So, when a “Y” agricultural expert 
turned up in an ice-plant hut recently and ad- 
dressed the boys on the advantage to the farmer of 
knowing his own business, and asked his audience 
if anyone would like to attend courses of that sort, 
fifty-three men enrolled on the spot. 

Then the speaker asked his audience another 
uestion—asked if there was anyone present quali- 
ed and willing to help teach. Again an immediate 

answer. A soil expert from the faculty of the lowa 
Agricultural College, a dairy expert from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a livestock man from the 
University of Missouri, another specialist from the 
University of Idaho, and a man from the Federal 
Department of Agriculture came forward at once— 
all glad to hand on their knowledge to their mates. 


HE active enthusiasm of the French about all 

this is inspiring to see. The French desire most 
ardently to do all in their power to forward complete 
friendship between the two nations. They know, 
now, that our ideals are their own—that we should 
be allies for all time. Their country has got to be 
reéstablished. In very large portions of it eve 
house, every factory, every bridge, every wor 
ofi human hands of any kind has been ground to 
powder by the Hun—every orchard cut down, every 
tree felled. They want us to help them rebuild 
their country, selling them our goods, sending them 
our skill. They want us to supply, in the Taters, 
every need that heretofore was supplied by the Hun, 
with whom they will traffic no more. 

They have fought shoulder to shoulder with our 
boys for the noblest of standards. They want them 
for friends and comrades and sympathetic fellow 
workers in the world’s work ahead. They want to 
build uf a mutual understanding that nothing can 


shake. 


So, to the “Y’s” Army Educational Commission 
the French authorities of all sorts have come with 
open hands and with the most generous expression 
of practical gratitude. The French Government 
itself is giving the unlimited services of the best 
French teachers, with whom, under “ Y” auspices, 
150,000 American soldiers are already studying 
French. All the historic universities—the great 
Sorbonne, the University of Bordeaux, the Univer- 
sity of Lyons, and the rest—have come unasked to 


the “Y,” offering in the most gracious fashion to 
throw their doors wide open to our boys, and invit- 
ing the commission to place on their faculties 
officials who shall act as local intermediaries between 
French and Americans, watching over the interests 
of the latter. 

The great English universities have also made the 
same offer, with the English trades schools following 
suit. 

As to the Army schools that the “Y” itself is 
establishing and will establish, no cost or pains will 
be spared to make them as perfect as possible. Ten 
heads of departments, each a distinguished leader in 
his own line, have been recruited asa faculty. And a 
corps of two thousand trained school principals is 
now in process of enlistment, to act as traveling 
inspectors of the field. 

The tearhing body will be drawn chiefly from the 
ranks of tae Army, which contains well-qualified 
instructors. All the work that a soldier does will 
be credited on his Army record. If he is transferred 
from one post to another he will take his credit with 
him, and start in, without loss, just where he left off. 

Furthermore, if, on his return home to America, 
he desires to go ahead with any school or college 
study, he can probably have that same advantage; 
it is expected that the home establishments will 
accept the Army “Y”’ credits at face value toward 
any diploma or degree desired. pet 

No charges will be made for entrance or tuition in 
any of the “Y” schools; and class books, where 
bought by the student, will be sold atJowest whole- 
sale prices, plus nothing. 

It would be easy to go on expanding this subject 
througha volume. Yet the outstanding fact is that 
your boy over there, while he remains there, is 
going to be mentally stimulated and developed and 
broadened as he never could have been at home; 
and he is coming back to you a bigger, wider- 
visioned, abler and better-equipped man—a better 
citizen in every way. 


New you see how, as the military work subsides, 
the work of education will step in and fill its 
place. And never think that while this is coming 
about your boys are going to endure any sort of 
poor or evil living conditions, or that they are going 
to run loose, the easy prey of an after-war relaxation. 
General Pershing charges himself with that. And 
the “Y,” whose duty and privilege it is, will follow 
and care for them straight to the end. 


Another thing that the ‘‘Y” is planning, and with 


the strongest of backing from the Army, is a great 
extension of its already large athletic work. Your 
big, husky lads, in the pink of physical condition, 
overflowing with animal life, must have a physical 
outlet. 

“We know it. Provide it,” said the Army to the 
“Y" at the close of the war. ‘Go ahead.” 

There will be Army divisional championship con- 
tests in football, baseball, boxing, fencing, and the 
like, interesting the whole division and encouraging 
competition. Then the division champions at 
regular intervals will go to Paris to enter the cham- 
pionship contests of the whole A. E. F. Meantime, 
and all the time, the ‘‘ Y’s”’ physical directors will 
continue, on a growing scale, to encourage and 
superintend athletic and physical development 
throughout the field. 

Another “Y” feature that will play a large part 
in the demobilization period is the leave area. Our 
lads have nowhere to go, nothing to do, no use for 
any leave They are a long, long way from home. 
So the “Y” has stepped in. With the codperation 
of the French Government it has taken over whole 
towns—Aix-les-Bains, Dinard, St. Malo, and 
others—that in times of peace are famous French 
health resorts. It has taken their first-class hotels 
and opened them to our furloughed soldiers. It has 
taken their casinos and theaters and used them 
for the entertainment of American boys. 


T HAS taker: their water and mountain sports, 
their attractions of every sort, and has turned 
them over, clean and gay, to the A. E. F. on leave. 
And then it has sent its best-bred, most socially 
ifted, genial, gay-hearted, sympathetic people, 
th men and women, to sit down in those places 
and to make them seem like home. . 

And now five such leave areas are in full operation 
while thirty-odd are under way. Altogether, they 
will accommodate 500,000 men at a time, and 
under the best, most comfortable, wholesome and 
happy conditions that\any money or any influence 
could buy. 

Meantime, while the buys are not on leave, where 
the work and study are going on, the “Y” Enter- 
tainment Service will pu-sue its ‘constant work, 
taking parties on excursions to castles, museums 
and points of historic interest, bringing concerts, 
plays, movies, lectures, wherever the men are; 
organizing glee clubs, helping the boys get up shows 
of their own—so that nowhere shall arise the ques- 
tion, “‘What can we do to- aseaii without answer. 
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We All Turned, as if We Were a Piece of Mechanism Worked by the 


Same Spring, and Stared at Miss Maitland 


Miss Maitland, Private Secretary 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this 
serial stopped last month, turn to ‘What Has Hap- 
ened,” on page 62.) 


XVIII —(Continued) 


OT here—confound, them!’’ O’Malley ex- 
claimed, as the light of his electric torch 
continued to sweep the empty room at 76 

Gayle Street. 

“Gone?” Thesurprise had made George forgetful. 

“Gone—no!” The detective almost shouted in 
his anger. ‘“‘Howcould they go? Didn’t I say every 
outlet was blocked? They ain’t been here; they 
ain’t had her here. Get a match; light the gas. I 
got to see the place, anyway.” 

As the men fumbled for matches the janitor came clum 
ing across the hall, calling in querulous protest: ‘Say, how'd 
you get in there? That ain't the place; it’s rented.” He 
stopped in the doorway, scowling at them under the glow of 
his upheld lamp. 

A match sputtered over the gas and a flame burst up with 
a whistling rush. In the combined illumination the room was 
revealed, the walls with blistered paper peeling off in shreds, 
the carpet worn in paths and parcnen an iron bed, a bureau 
and, by the one window, a table. 

The janitor continuing his expostulations, O’ Malley turned 
on him and flashed his badge with a fierce ‘‘Shut up there! 
Keep still and get out. We've got a right here, and if you 
make any trouble you'll hear from us.” 

The man shrank, scared. “Police!” he faltered; then, 
looking from one to the other, ‘‘ But what for? There’s no 
one here; there ain’t ever been anyone; it’s took, but it’s 
been empty ever since.” 

O’Malley, who had sent an exploring glance about him, 
made a dive for a newspaper lying pve on the floor by 
the bed. One look at it, and he was at the man’s side, shak- 
ing it in his face: ‘‘ What do you say to this? Yesterday’s; 
how’d it get here? Blew in through the window, maybe.” 
TS janitor scanned the top of the pa , then raised his 

eyes to the watching faces. His fright had given place to 
bewilderment, and he began a stammering explanation: If 
anyone had been there, he’d never known it, never seen no 
one come in or go out, never heard a sound from the inside. 
The tenants had friends; they was in and out all day and part 
of the night. And anyway, he wasn’t around much after 
he’d swept the halls and taken down the pails. The lady had 
the key; she could have come in without him seeing; it 
wasn’t his business to keep tab on the tenants. 

He showed a tendency to diverge to the subject of his 
duties, and George cut him off with a greenback and an 
order to keep their visit secret. 

Meantime O’ Malley had started on an examination of the 
room. There was more than the paper to prove the presence 
of a recent occupant. The bed showed the imprint of a body; 
on its foot lay'an unworn copy of “The Forest Lovers.” The 
table held an ink bottle, the ink still moist round its vn- 
corked mouth, some paper and envelopes and a pen. Th re 
was a scattering of pins on the bureau, two gitt hairpins 
and a black net veil crumpled into a bunch. Pushed back 


toward the mirror was the cover.of the soap dish containing 
cigar ashes. 
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O’Malley studied the bureau closely, shook out the veil 
and put it and the two hairpins in his wallet. Then, with the 
book and the paper in his hand, he straightened up, turned 
to George, and said: ‘That about cleans it up. There’s 
nothing for it now but to go back.” 

The janitor followed on their heels as they went down- 
stairs. In the street the same shape emerged from the 
shadows and slouched toward them. A grunted phrase from 
O’Malley sent it drifting away. 

O’Malley dropped into a corner of the taxi and, as it 
glided off, said: “‘That’s the last of 76 Gayle Street as far as 
they’reconcerned. They’ve got all they wanted out of it and 
made a neat, quiet get-away. They didn’t say they were 
going, didn’t give up the key; it was on the inside of the 
door. Just slid out and vanished.” ; 

“Someone was there yesterday.” 

“Um.” O’Malley’s voice showed a pondering concentra- 
tion of thought. ‘“‘Somieone was lying on the bed reading; 
waiting or passing time.” 

“They couldn’t have been there to-day—before your 
men were on the job?” 

O’Malley drew himself to the edge of the seat, his chest 
inflated with a sudden breath: ‘Why couldn’t they? Why 
couldn’t she have lost the child down here on Gayle Street 
instead of opposite Justin’s? It’s safer than the other way— 
no cops round; janitor in the basement; if she’s seen, noth- 
ing to be remarked, a lady known to have a room on the to 
floor.” He brought his fist down on his knee. , ‘That's 
what they did and it explains what’s been puzzling me.” 

“What?” 

“There was no dust on that veil; there was none on the 
front of the bureau. Somebody stood in front of that glass 
to-day, swept off the dust with their things—a woman, Miss 
Maitland. Price had a date with her to deliver the child, 
and he was lying on the bed reading while he waited. When 
he heard her he threw down the book, got the good word and 
lit out. After-he’d gone she took off her veil; what for? To 
get her face up to show to Mrs. Price—whiten it, make it 
ook right for the news she was bringing. When she left, she 
was made up for the part she was to play. And I take my 
hat off to her, for she played it like a star.” 


XIX—Molly’s Story (Continued) 
7 WAS nearly seven when we got back to Grasslands. I 
was following Miss Maitland into the hall, Ferguson 
behind me, when she turned in the doorway and spoke. She 
had orders that the servants must know nothing; she was to 


‘thing. Keep on doing it, and we’ll get somewhere.” 


tell them that the family would stay in town for a 
few days, and for me to be careful what I said before 
them. Then, before I could answer, she glanced 
at Ferguson and said good-by, her eyes just touch- 
ing him fora moment. She’d wish me good night; 
she was going to her room and not coming down 
again—no, thanks, she’d take no dinner; she was 
very tired. 

Ferguson stood looking after her, and someway 

or other I didn’t like to look at him; it was as if I 
was spying on something I had no right to see. 
I turned away and dropped into one of the balcony 
chairs, limp asa rag. Presently he was in front of 
me, his head bent down with the hair hanging loose 
on his forehead, and his eyes like they were hooks 
that would pull the words out of me. “What happened up 
there at the Whitneys’?”” 

“Mr. Ferguson,” I answered solemn, “I’ve told you more 
than I ought already. Is it the right thing for me to go on 
doing wrong?”’ 

“Yes,” he says sharp and decided, “‘it’s exactly the yor 

set 
my lips tight and looked past him at the lawn. He waited a 
minute, then said: ‘I thought you agreed to trust me.” 

“There’sa good deal more to it now than. there was then.” 

“‘ All the more reason for telling me. Let me see why the 
Whitneys think so much of you. You must have some intel- 
ligence; give me a sample of it.” ; 

That settled.it. ‘‘Take a seat,” I said. “You make me 
nervous, staring at me like the lion in the menagerie at the 
fat child.” 


HE SAT down, and I told him the whole business—what 
she had said, what they had thought, everything. When 
I'd finished he rose up and, with his hands burrowed deep in 
his pockets, began pacing up and down the balcony. 

After a bit he said in a low voice: “‘ Preposterous—crazy ! 
She had no more to do with it than you have. And Price 
had nothing to do with it either.” 

It was pga well for him to stand by her, but to sweep 
Price off the map! I couldn’t sit still and let him rave on. 
Bin y hadn’t? Take another guess. Price is the mainspring 
of it.” 

“T’ll leave guessing to you; it’s your business, and you 
appear to do it very well.” 

‘Say, drop me out. But you'll have to admit that Mr. 
Whitney and his son count pretty big in their line.” 

“Very big, Miss Rodgers. But they’ve made a mistake 
this time—or possibly been misled. The Janneys have never 
been fair to Price. They’re prejudiced and they’ve handed 
the prejudice on. He isn’t an angel; neither is he a rascal. 
a idn’t take his child; he never thought of it; he couldn't 

o it.” 
“Jerusalem!” I said, sitting up. ‘You don’t think she’s 
really been kidnaped?” 

“T can’t think anything else.”” He stopped in front of me, 
looking at me hard and stern. “ You've all gone off at half- 
cock, doing your best to ruin a man who’s harmless and a 
girl who’s—who’s ” he stopped, and wheeled away from 
me. “Tch! It makes me sick. Hate and anger and jeal- 
ousy—that’s what’s at the bottom of it. I can’t talk shent 
it any longer; it’s too beastly. Good night.” 
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He turned on his heel, ran down the steps and over the © 


grass, clearing the terrace wall with a leap. I looked after 
him, disturbed and with a sort of cold heaviness in my heart. 
He was no fool; suppose what he thought was true? But, 
rubbish! I wouldn’t think of it. It was easy to account for 
the way he felt. Every little movement has a meaning, and 
the meaning in all his little movements was love. 

The next day—Saturday—it rained, and I sat around in 
the hall and my room, where I could hear the phone and 
keep an eye on Miss Maitland. All she did was to go for a 
walk, and in the afternoon stay in her study. Sunday was 
fine weather again, and Ferguson came round at twelve. 
- Miss Maitland had gone for another walk, and he and I had 
the hall to ourselves. He told me he’d been in town the day 
before, seen George Whitney and told him what he thought. 
He also told me they'd hoped to find the child Friday night 
in the room at 76 Gayle Street and been disappointed. 

After that he dropped the subject. I think he wanted to 


get away from it; and, powwowing together, we worked | 


around to the robbery, and he said it had been in his mind to 
tell me a curious circumstance that he’d come on the night 
the jewels were taken and that he thought might be helpful 
to me. It was about a cigar band Miss Maitland had found 
in the woods that evening when he and she had walked home 
together. Before he was half through'I was listening, atten- 
tive as a cat at a mouse hole, for it was a queer story and had 
possibilities. 

“A man dropped it,’”’ I said slowly, ‘‘who went through 
the woods after the storm.” 

“Exactly, between eight-thirty and ten-thirty. And do 
you grasp the fact that those were the hours the house was 
vacated, the logical time to rob it?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that often—wondered why they 
waited.” 

“And do you grasp another fact: that Hannah, a little 
before nine, heard the dogs barking and then quieting down 
as if they scented someone they knew?” 

I nodded. ‘It couldn’t have been Price, for he was on the 
way to town then.” 

“Oh, Price!” He gave an impatient jerk of his head. ‘Of 
course it wasn’t Price; but it was someone the dogs knew.” 

I pondered for a spell, then said: ‘‘ Did you ever tell this 
to Mrs. Janney, or any of them?” 

“No, I didn’t think of it myself till a little while ago—the 
night I dined here and saw it was one of Mr. Janney’s cigars. 
And then, what was the use? The light by the safe had fixed 
the time.” 

“Yes; if it wasn’t for that light you’d have got a real lead. 
Too bad, for it would have let out those other two.” 

He stiffened up. ‘“There’s no necessity of ‘letting out’ 
- people who never were in. But if that light was eliminated, 
you could work on the theory that a professional thief, an 
expert safe opener, had done the business.” 

“How would the dogs know him?” I asked. 

He leaned toward me, looking with a quiet sort of meaning 
into my face. ‘‘Suppose you put that mind of yours, that 
Wilbur Whitney values so highly and I’m beginning to see 
indications of, on that question.” 


STEP on the balcony made us both turn. It was Miss 
Maitland, back from her walk. She joined us and, 
Dixon announcing lunch, Ferguson invited himself to stay. 
It was the first human meal I’d eaten since the doors of the 
dining room had opened to me. 

After lunch I left them on the balcony and went upstairs 
to my room. I tried to read, but the book seemed dull and 
I went to the window and leaned out. Presently I saw Fergu- 
son going home. Then out from the kitchen come the serv- 
ants, all togged up, and away they go on their “bikes” to 
the beach, bawling gayly. Next Dixon appears, all brisk and 
cheerful; and last of all comes Hannah, and goes waddling 
off, large and slow, toward the 
woods—for a cup of tea and a 
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How are We Going to Live? 


|B you know? Some of the best 
minds in the world are thinking 
on that idea. And what they are 
thinking and what they are doing are 
being expressed monthly in THz Home 
JourRNAL’s new and original section. 
Begin following its development in 
this number. 


The next morning, in the hall right after breakfast, I told 


the robbery. She was startled, but soon got cool and nodded 
at me; she understood perfectly and would go wherever she 
was wanted; she was glad to do anything that would be of 
assistance. 

When we reached the office I was called into an inner 
room, where the Chief and Mr. George were waiting. I gave 
them my paper and the phone message on it, and answered 
the few questions they had to ask. I learned then that 
they’d got hold of more evidence against her. O’Malley 
had snooped round the Gayle Street locality and heard that 
on Friday morning, about half past eleven, a taxi, containing 
a child resembling Bébita, had been seen opposite-a book- 
bindery on the corner of the block. Then Foes sent back 
into the hall where I’d left her, and told to bring her into the 
old man’s private office. 


WENT up the passage, a murmur of voices growing 
louder as we advanced. She was ahead and, as the 
door opened, she stopped for a moment on the threshold. 

Over her shoulder I could see in, and I don’t wonder she 
pulled up; anyone would. There, beside the Chief and Mr. 
George, were the two old Janneys and Mrs. Price, sitting stiff 
as statues, each of them with their eyes on her, gimlet-sharp 
and gimlet-hard. 

They said some sort of ‘‘ How d’ye do” business, but their 
faces would have made a chorus girl get thoughtful. I 
guessed then they knew about the choad message and had 
come to see Miss Maitland get the third degree. She scented 
trouble ahead, too, but she said ‘“‘Good morning” to them, 
cordial and easy, and walked over to the chair Mr. George 
pushed forward for her. Then she looked at the Chief, 
politely inquiring, and I couldn’t help but think she was a 
winner. She had on the white hat with the wreath of grapes 
and a wash-silk dress of white with lilac stripes that set 
easy over her fine shoulders; and believe me, bad or good, 
she was a thoroughbred. 

The Chief began, bland and friendly: ‘“‘ We're very sorry to 
bother you again, Miss Maitland; but certain facts have 
come up since you were here that make it necessary for me to 
ask you a few more questions.” 

She just inclined her head a little and murmured: “It’s no 
bother at all, Mr. Whitney. I’m only too anxious to help in 
any way I can.” 

Honest to goodness! I think the Chief got a jar; the words 
came as smooth and as cool as cream just off the ice. For a 
second he looked at his desk and moved a paper knife very 
careful, as if it was precious and he was afraid of breaking it. 
“I’m glad to hear you say that, Miss Maitland; it makes me 
sure that you will be willing to explain certain circumstances 

concerning yourself and your—er—activi- 
ties, that have—well—er—rather puzzled 


neighborly gossip in Ferguson’s 
kitchen, I guess. 

There 1 was left, wondering 
what my poor, deserted boy was 
doing in town, when suddenly, 
piercing the stillness with a sort 
of tingling thrill, comes the ring 
of the hall telephone. 

I gave a soft jump, snatched up - 
my pad and pencil, and was at 
the table and had the receiver off 
before Miss Maitland got to the 
closet downstairs. 

A man spoke first: “Hello, 
who’s this?” 

“Esther Maitland. Is it ——” 

“Yes, C. P. It’s all right.” 

“Truly? You're not saying it 
.to keep me quiet?” 

“Not a bit. There’s no need 
for any worry. Everything’s gone 
without a hitch.” 

“And you think it’s safe to— 
to—take the next step?” 

“Perfectly. We're going to get 
her out of town on Tuesday 
night. 

“Oh!” I could hear the relief 
in her voice. “You don’t know 
what this means to me.” 

He gave a little, dry laugh. 
“Me too. I’ll admit it’s been 
something of a strain. That’s all 
I wanted to say. Good-by.”’ 

I scratched it all on the pad, and tiptoed back to my 
room, short of breath a bit myself. What would Ferguson 
say tothis? I stood by the window, thinking how to send it 
in; and things went right, for out she came from _ 
the balcony and walked across to a place on the 
lawn where there were some chairs under a 
group of maples. She sat down and began to 
read, and I stole back to the hall and took a 
call for the Whitney house. I got the Chief 
himself, and told him and asked for instructions. 


Tc came straight and quick: “ Bring her 

into town to-morrow morning. Get a taxi 4 
at the depot and come right up to the office. 

You'll have to tell her in what capacity you're 
serving the family. That'll be easy; you were y7. 
engaged for the robbery. Say you've had a \ 


message from me; that some new facts have 
come in; and that I want to ask her a few ques- 
tions and see if the information tallies with what 
she saw. Now, have you got that all straight? 
All right; good-by.” 


us.”’- 

I was watching her, and I saw just two 
things—the light strike white across the 
breast of her blouse where a quick breath 
lifted it, and, for a second, her hands close 
tight till the knuckles shone. 
“Certainly. I'll explain anything.’ 

“Very good. I wassure you would.”” He 
leaned forward, one arm on the desk, his big 
shoulders hunched, his eyes sharp on her, 
but still very kind. ‘‘ We have discovered— 
of course you'll understand that our detec- 
tives have been busy in all directions—that 
nearly a month ago you took a room at 76 
Gayle Street. Now that I should ask about 
this may seem an unwarranted impertinence, 
but I would like to know just why you took 
that room.” - 


Nor that I hold myself in fealty 


S 


O Lord, grant me a mother’s heart, that I 


May see the little, wistful child look out 


‘Through grown-up eyes; wisdom to know the why 
Of straying steps, and fear, and fault, and doubt; 
Hands strong to soothe and give firm comfort to 

All those who. touch them seeking aught of me; 
And patient love, which holds each day anew 
Faith in Thy children, Lord, through faith in Thee. 


Then they relaxed and she said very softly: 


TASK BUT THIS OF THEE 
BY DOROTHY ANDERSON 


TESTE through the years Thy will may never be 
That baby arms around my neck should twine, 


To soft, rose-petaled fingers curled in mine, 
Nor press a drowsy head down on my breast 
And watch wide, starry eyes close sleepily, 
- Nor feel a little, trusting limpness rest 
Within my arms, I ask but this of Thee: 


There was a slight pause. Miss Maitland, who, as the 
Chief had spoken, had dropped her eyes to her hands, looked 
upat him. ‘I have no objection to telling you. I took it for 
a school friend of mine—Aggie Brown, a girl I hadn’t.seen for 


years. A month ago she wrote me from St. Louis and toi#'"™ 


me she was coming to New York to study art, and asked me 
to engage a room for her. She said she had very little money 
and it must be inexpensive. I had heard of that place from 
other girls—that it was respectable and cheap; so I engaged 
the room. It so happens that my friend is not yet in New 
York. She was delayed by illness in her family.” 

“But you went to that room yourself.” It was Mrs. 
Janney’s voice, rumbling like distant thunder. 

Miss Maitland turned to her and answered: “ Yes, several 
times, Mrs. Janney. I’d had to pay the rent in advance and 


* [hada key; so, when I was in town and had time to spare, I 


went there. It was quiet and convenient; I used to write 
letters and read.” 

“Would you mind telling me why Mr. Chapman Price 
went there too?” It was the Chief’s voice this time, quite 


_ low and, oh, so deep and mild. 
her what I had to tell—that I was engaged for inside work on . 


ISS MAITLAND’S attitude didn’t change, but again. 

her hands clasped and stayed clasped. She gavea little, 
provocative smile and said: ‘“‘ You seem to know a great deal 
about me and my movements, Mr. Whitney.” 

He returned the smile, amused and good-humored, as if he 
liked the way she’d come back at him. “A little, Miss Mait- 
land. You see we have had to—unpleasant but still neces- 
sary. You have no objection to answering?” 

“Oh, not the least, only”—her glance swept over the 
solemn faces of the others—“I’m afraid Mrs. | oa ma 
not approve of what I’vedone. I met Mr. Price there to tell 
him about Bébita; I was sorry for him, for the position he 
was in. He was fond of her and he heard almost nothing 
about her. So I arranged to give him news of her, tell him 
how she was, and little funny things she had said. It wasn’t 
the right thing to do, but I—I pitied him so.” 

A sound—I can’t call it pibee J but a grunt—came from 
Mrs. Janney. Beside me I could hear the stifled breathing 
of Mrs. Price, and her hand stole forward and clas like a 
bird’s claw on the chair in front. I don’t think Miss Maitland 
noticed any of this; her eyes were on the Chief, fixed and 
sort of defiant. 

“A natural thing to do,” he said mildly, “though hardly 
discreet, considering the situation. Now, you told us last 
time you were here that you left the taxi in front of Justin's. 
Inquiries there of the doorman have elicited the information 
that he remembers the cab and the child, and says it was still 
there when you came out and that you got into it and drove 
away. 

“How can the doorman at a plac? where hundreds of 
carriages stop every day remember the people in each one?” 
All the softness was gone out of her voice. ‘It’s absurd; he 
couldn’t possibly be sure of every woman and child who 
stopped there. My word is against his, and it seems to me 
I’m much more likely to know what I did than he is— 
especially that day.” 

“Certainly, certainly.”” The Chief was all kindly under- 
standing. ‘Under the circumstances every event of that 
morning should be impressed on your memory. But another 
fact has come up that seems to us curious. One of our detec- 
tives has heard from a clerk in a bookbindery at the corner 
near 76 Gayle Street, that on Friday last, at about half past 
eleven, he saw a taxi standing at the curb there. He noticed 
a child in it talking to the driver, and his description of this 
child, her appearance and clothes, is a very accurate descrip- 
tion of Bébita.”” He looked at her over his glasses, with a sort 
of ominous, waiting attention. 


} bs HAVE wilted under it, but she didn’t; only what had 
been a restrained quietness gave place to a sort of steely 
tension. It was will and a fighting spirit that kept her up. 
“It’s quite possible that this man, this clerk, may have seen 
such a taxi with such a child in it. There must be a great 
many little girls in New York whose description would fit 
Bébita. I dare say if your detective had gone about the city 
he would have heard of any number of cabs and children 
that would have fitted just as well. I can’t imagine why 
you're asking me these questions, or why you don’t seem to 
believe what I say. But even if you don’t believe it, that 
won’t prevent me from sticking to it.” 

“A commendable spirit, Miss Maitland, when one is sure 
of one’s facts,” said the Chief and, suddenly pushing back his 
chair, he rose. ‘ Now, I’ve just one more matter to call to 
your attention—a little memorandum here which if you'll be 
good enough to explain’ we’ll end this rather trying inter- 
view.’ 

He went over to her, fumbling in his vest pocket; then 
drew out my folded paper and put it into her hand. “It’s the 
record of a telephone message received by you yesterday at 
Grasslands, and tapped by our detective, Miss Rodgers.” 

It was a knock-out blow. 
She turned as white as the 
paper, and her hands holding 
it shook so you could hear it 
rustle. Yet she made a last 
frantic effort, with her face like 
a death mask and all the breath 
so gone out of her she had only 
a hoarse thread of voice. “I— 
I don’t know what this is. Oh, 

yes, yes, I mean I do. But it— 
i it refers to something else. 


( 

It’s—it's that friend of mine, 
Aggie Brown from St. Louis; 
f she’s come and Mr. Price ‘ag 
She couldn’t go on. Her brain 
had had sucha shock it wouldn’t 
work, 


” SS MAITLAND,” said 

the Chief, as solemn as 

an executioner, ‘‘we’ve got you 

where you can’t keep this thing 

up. There’s no use in these 

evasions and denials. Where is 
Bébita?”’ 

“TI don’t know; I don’t know anything about 
her. Iswear to heaven I don’t.” She raised her 
voice with the last words and looked at them, 
round at those stony faces, wild, like an animal 
cornered: ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Why 
do you think I’d do such a thing? Why don’t 

ou believe me? And you don't, not one of you. 
You think I’m guilty of this infamous thing. 
All right, think it. Do what you like wit 


San 
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The Soul the Shipyards 


By Charles M. Schwab 


The Shipyard’s Soul Personified in Charles M. Schwab 


HERE isn’t a woman in all America who should not 

be concerned with the nation’s shipbuilding program, 

for every rivet that is driven is just another assurance 
that she and her children are that much more secure from 
experiencing the terrible fate that thousands of her sisters 
in France and Belgium and Serbia have suffered. 

That is why I am glad of this opportunity to tell the 
women of America some of the things that from day to day 
developed in our job of building ships, that to me seem to 
epitomize the wonderful spirit of loyalty and war-winning 
get-togetherness that pervade the vast yards along our 
coasts. You women of America have made our jobs easier. 

In April, 1917, when our country was forced to take up 
arms eet, the German war makers, American 


shipbuilding was just awakening out of a long, 


PHOTO. BY INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


A Part of the Hog Island Yard, the Construction of Which Was One of the Wonders of the Modern World 


stirring consciousness that succor and near-victory attend the 
launching of every staunch vessel one catches in our yards a 
note, a vibrant air, not unlike that of the classic Harvard- 
Yale football day or the final game in a World’s Series. 
When the gangs of negro laborers, as they drove their 
sledges against the supporting timbers of a huge wooden 
ship ready for the tense moment of launching (it was the 
maiden ship of a new Atlantic Coast Yard), sent forth with 
each blow a weird and haunting refrain, frantic little bosses 
on the launching ways paused in their cries and shouts, 
paused each time the chant swung with the hammers, as if 
all quite understood that these black, perspiring, patriotic 
toilers with their somber driving chant were adding somc- 
thing strangely fine to the mood of that thrilling occasion. 


At is the product of men’s working together, and if it 
bea right good ship the men have put something of their 
best selves into it. In an Eastern yard prepara- 
tions were going forward to send a hull 
down the ways. There had been a 
good deal of rumor about pro- 
German mischief making and all 
the yards were taking extra 
precautions. This particular 
yard decided that in the in- 
terests of safety for the 
ship the launching would 
be private, and that only 
employees and certain 
officials would be per- 
mitted inside the gates. 
No sooner had this 
news spread throughout 
the yard and overrun 
the shipways than 


fifty-year sleep. The less than twoscore yards we 
then had were as busy as they could be with Navy 
work, contracts with foreign owners and govern- 
ments, and with orders from American inter- 
ests. The nation’s mind was, on the whole, quite 
unconscious of such an industry as shipbuilding. 
With the passing of our clipper ships passed all 
public interest in seafaring and in shipyard oc- 
cupations. 

But Pershing’s appeal for a Bridge of Ships 
across the Atlantic Ocean was electric in its con- 
sequences. The country speedily saw that with- 
out ships, and many of them, a large part of all 
our war preparation might prove futile; it began 
to realize that we could at best throw between 
our shores and the vital Western front only one 
slender line of communication, exposed night and 
day to cutting by the menacing German U-boats. 
But the pathway to democracy lay unmistakably 
across an unbroken line of ship decks, stretch- 
ing from America to France. 

With the dawning of this situation in the minds 
of thinking Americans, America set to work to 
give Pershing his life line of ships. It created a 
great industry within a twelvemonth. And what 
is more, I rejoice to say, it found within this crea- 
tion a spirit, a soul as potent in spanning the two 
continents as the tools it was using. 


WE WENT into war with something like thirty 
steel and twenty-four w shipyards, em- 
ldying fewer than eighty thousand men. In a 
Fittle over a year one hundred and fifty-five good- 
sized yards are busy turning out merchant ships, 
which, when present yards under construction are 
completed, will be two hundred and thirty, and 
they employ about three hundred and eighty-six 
thousand men. In one month these men turn out 
more tonnage than-was ever turned out!in any 
one year in America before the war. 
- Now it takes men as well as a cause to build 
ships as we are doing. There is not in any other 


industry a product so much the result of necessary 
team play among workmen, and a conscience 
never off duty, as a ship. Here the price of bad 
workmanship or careless supervision may 
measured in terms of human life. To pronounce a vessel 
unseaworthy is to seal its doom. A finished ship, fit to take 
the water and carry costly freight and precious human 
lives, is the result of skill plus human codperation. More 
than thirty trades, with many little subdivisions of these 
trades, go into a ship’s making, and each craftsman in what- 
ever he may be doing finds his work conditioned by the way 
his fellow workers do their work. 

Automatic machines have to a large degree come to the 
aid of the shipbuilder, but individual human effort still 
counts for most. But above and beyond that, what 


counts is the spirit of it all. This spirit is aflame in every 
shipyard, North, East, South and West. World records are 
daily affairs now in these yards. Shipbuilding has become 
the great national sport, if sport be the word to use in con- 
nection with our most decisive war activity. ‘And yet sports- 
manship is one of our highly prized naticnal assets. With the 


In a Temperature of 106 He Drove Rivets All Day Long 


committees of workmen waited upon the management and 
insisted on invitations for their families. Every home of a 
shipyard worker had been looking forward to the ship’s 
christening day, every wife and mother, with a subtler vision 
than ordinary, saw in the gliding boat something of a son’s 
or a husband’s handiwork stand out sharp. That launching 
was made a family affair. 

Although the yards are variously named and have seem- 
ingly different managements, the shipbuilding army of three 
hundred and eighty-six thousand and all the men over them 
are working for but one big employer and one big customer— 
Uncle Sam. When the war came the Government took over 
every yard, every contract, and every ship of twenty-five 
hundred tons deadweight and over (deadweight tons, by the 
way, have nothing to do with weight; the phrase is a measure 
of cargo-carrying capacity). Individual employers still retain 
their rears kw but the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 


charge of ship construction, and the United States Shipping 
a the supreme body, takes full charge of the completed 
ship. 

By the close of the year 1919 American shipyards will have 
given an excess of twenty-five hundred ships to help relieve 
the world’s ship famine. It is not easy to grasp the magni- 
tude of such figures. No human effort in all history can 
compare with such a program and within such a time limit. 
One must invoke imagination to get an idea of what America 
is doing in her shipyards. 

Imagination of the most glorious quality has indeed been 
in partnership with this great’ enterprise of bridging the 
Atlantic waters. Some of the new shipyards are miracles 
of industrial daring. Take, for illustration, the Hog Island 
Plant, near Philadelphia, with its mile of shipways, fifty of 
them. One freezing December night, while this great yard 
was as yet little more than a marsh waste coated with ice, 

and littered with logs and trucks and derricks, a tem- 
porary Y. M. C. A. shack was being dedicated, in 

advance of the finer buildings to come. Two 
hundred men crowded the hall for warmth 
and the simple exercises. Out of the 
crowd a carpenter asked if he could read 

a poem he had written. It was a vision 
of “The Shipyard to Be,” and its 
meaning in the world war. 

The nation’s call for men to build 
the ships has met with a response 
from tens of thousands of men, not 
from mechanics alone, but from 
every vocation in life. Thousands 
are daily asking for the oppor- 
tunity to help; conspicuousamong 
the number are «.!!ege men who 
seek no soft berth; they ask to do 
the hardest work. Some of them 
are to-day engaged in the heavy work 
of riveting, bolting up the heavy 
plates, working in the p learning 
to lay out the templates, or patterns 
in the mold loft, and assisting the ship 
fitter who has the job of assembling and 
erecting the metal parts of the hull, and 
whose work makes the hull what it is. 


MPETITION among the workmen 
and among the yards for breaking 
records has become so keen that we have 
had actually to restrict the pace. Never in 
the history of eithér steel or wooden shipbuilding has such 
fast time been made &# during the last stx months in laying 
keels, framing hulls, rAveting plates, launching vessels, and 
delivering ships with st¢am up. mh 
The Caynden yard of the New Vork Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, with its twenty-seven-day Tuckahoe, made history 
only to be beaten by the fourteen-day crawl keys at the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works. The Pacific Coast yards 
up to August won all save 
one of the official pen- 
nants for general results. 
To the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Wash- 
ington belongs the credit 
for turning out the first 
steel, wood and concrete 
ships for the Government. 
On the Fourth of July, 
San Francisco gave seven- 
teen ships to the nation. 
One of these, the Defiance, 
twelve thousand tons, was 
built in thirty-eight work- 
ing days. The Union Iron 
Works, one of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding plants, 
is something more than 
a great shipyard. “Joe” 
Tynan, whom I do not 
hesitate to call the “ great- 
est shipbuilder in the 
world,” is the moving 
ps here. To Tynan, 
shipbuilding in this crisis 
is so sacred an object that 
_ he has enrolled even his 
fifteen-year-old boy under 
a mechanic to learn the 
trade of shipfitting. 
What is true of Tynan 
may almost as truly be 
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He’s Charlie 
to Them All 


Seattle, M. A. Neeland at 
Philadelphia and other 
master shipbuilders in our 
yards. There is a com- 
munity in Virginia where 
‘ white and black are work- 


Charlie Wan oo Vaust Guys ing together for a common 
to Get a Move On” - 
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SIHOUSANDS believe that the end 
of the war will mean the end of 
our food problem. The truth is 
that the contrary is the fact. 
There is every prospect that this 
year will bring not a lessening, 
but an increase, of the obligations 
assumed by the United States in 
helping to feed the world. In 
fact, the closing months of last 
year made this an actual fact. The inroads of the 
Allied forces into territories held by the enemy, 
the opening up of areas sealed for years within the 
German ring, the liberation of oppressed peoples, 
have already shown what is the task ahead. On 
even higher grounds than the appeal to save food 
that our Allies might keep in the fight is the cry of 
suffering millions now: ‘‘ Feed us, lest we perish.”’ 
We have come to accept, perhaps with some 
degree of pride, the fact that in America lies the 
key to the Allied food supply, that upon our sav- 
ing, our giving, depended the slogan “Food will 
win the war.” We know, too, that Washington has 
for many months been the nerve center, so to speak, 
not only of the Allied but of much of the neutral 
alimentary system, and that the men dealing with 
food problems there held in their hands power, 
almost that of life and death, over other nations. 


These men now consider it no exaggeration to say 
that the black clouds of famine are to-day hanging 
lower over vast areas of Europe than at any time 
since 1914, and that it remaitis with the American 
people to determine, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, whether millions shall survive this winter 
or whether they shall end their existence in 
starvation before the next harvests. 


In 1917-1918, with a hasty organization, and 
a population which has never known even the 
thought of famine since the days of the Puritans, 
under the leadership of the Food Administration 
we furnished the Allies enough to carry them 
through the blackest night of the whole war. But 
ofiy the frightful emergency of a year ago would 
have justified or even induced the Allied countries 
to struggle through on such slender food allowances. 
We promised them for 1918-1919 that we shall sit at 
a common table with them. 


OW, this means more food from the United 

States for Great Britain, France and Italy, not 
only because last year their rations were cut too 
low, but also because, in the emergency, these 
countries made drains on their reserve stocks which 
they could not have ventured but for our promises. 
Consequently, without considering the addition of 
a single mouth to be fed in Belgium, Northern 
France or the Balkans, we are pledged to send this 
year half as much food again as we sent last year. 


Last year'we sent fet\pur own armed forces in 
Europe and our uillies 8'750,000 tons of foodstuffs. 
This year we are pledged to send 17,500,000 tons 
of food to them. We must not only save as care- 
fully as we did last year, but we must see that 
every field, every granary, every American table, 
in fact, yields its quota of half as much more 
than a year ago. 


It is true that we had last harvest a bountiful 
wheat crop, the second largest in our history, 
being exceeded only by the wheat crop of 1915. 
To be exact, we have 268,000,000 more bushels of 
wheat to draw on now than last year. But the corn 
crop, of even greater importance than the wheat 
crop, is 442,000,000 bushels less than last year. 
We have a larger oat crop, and a record barley 
crop, while potatoes show a decrease over the previ- 
ous year. The net result is that decreases about off- 
set increases, so that we face a fifty per cent greater 
food-export program, with very little, if any, larger 
supply of food on which to draw for shipments to 
our friends abroad. Obviously it is up to the people 
to make up the difference by eating less. . 


WHEN making up the American food program 
with the Allies last summer, Mr. Hoover and 
his associates had no right, as matters then stood, 
to take into their calculation an early turn in the 
tide of victory. The program was made up on the 
basis of what was absolutely necessary to enable 
the Allies to be sure of overwhelming Germany in 
the ones of 1919. As the Allied food problem 
is one of a scarcity of shipping as well as of food, 
their needs were reduced to the minimum, and in 
lieu of extra rations they decided in favor of more 
American soldiers. That is, after a certain point, it 
was a question whether remaining shippirig should 
be utilized to carry food or transport Yankee sol- 
diers, and our Allies chose the latter, even though 
it meant another winter of a very tight belt. 

But the Allied food program immediately began 
to take on another aspect with the acceleration of 
the German retreat from Northern France and 


‘the Germans later permitted man 


By Dudley Harmon 


these occupied territories behind their own lines, 
hundreds of 
thousands to pass under their own flags. 


Each individual escape from German domination 
to freedom under the Allies brought an additional 
tax upon the Allied food resources. Infinitely 
welcome, beyond words, as these people were, 
their liberation has already made a considerable 
increase in the amount of food that must be sent 
from the United States this year. 


And even of those whom the Germans carried 
off behind their lines, many thousands finally 
found their way into the Netherlands, where they 
are being fed, not from any surplus of food in the 
Netherlands, but from Allied stocks. 


é IS, of course, quite true that we have been feed- 
ing the pee of Belgium and Northern France 
for more than four years, through the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium. But the food thus sup- 
plied from Allied sources, chiefly the United States, 
was supposed to be supplementary to the native 
resources, or, more Correctly, what Germany al- 
lotted to these people out of native resources. 

But Belgium and Northern France are but a 
beginning. There are the Balkan peoples, the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, Rumanians, whose freedom from 
the presence of the oppressor seemed last autumn 
only a matter of months, or even weeks, for some. 
From lack of food and other causes, there are only. 
one-half as many people left alive in Serbia to-day 


as there were before the enemy overran the country. . 


There is Armenia, with its vast population, sub- 
jected during four years of such mistreatment, such 
brutal .blows struck at the very life of noncom- 
batants, as the world has never seen before. There 
is Russian Poland, where—the word came early 
last summer—there were no children under seven 
years of age, and one-third of the population of 
four years ago is dead. 


Can we think of one of our own states, stripped 
of its young children, and the remainder of the 
population miserable beyond words for lack of 
food and lack of everything else? Only so can 
we conceive of Poland as she is to-day, according 
to the meager reports which reach the outside 
world. 


Then there is Russia, a nation gone mad, or at 
least led by madmer. All the authentic reports 
received from European Russia can be expressed in 
the prophecy made months ago by those who had 
seen: only a miracle can prevent sheer starvation 
in Western Russia this winter. Literally, the lives 
of millions of human beings hang upon our ability 
to reach these peoples with food, and that very 
shortly. They have no other resource but the Allies. 


sb - food problem, which, as this is written, im- 
pends upon the Allied world, is nothing short of 
stupendous, considered in relation to the political 
and military tendencies toward an early end of hos- 
tilities. Altogether, it is calculated there are 170,- 
000,000 people, nearly double the population of the 
United States, whom peace this year will reveal in 
a state of dire distress, face to face with famine. 

All this is quite contrary to the general impres- 
sion, particularly here in the United States, where 
we are far from the suffering and devastation war 
has inflicted upon Europe. Yet a moment’s thought 
makes quite apparent that the capitulation of all 
the German armies could not hasten the harvest in 
| country by so much as a single minute. 

ut, it may be said, in case demobilization of 
armies begins, will not this release hundreds of thou- 
sands of men for agriculture, each of whom, in his 
own country, can contribute toward lessening its 
dependence upon the outside sources of supply? 
True, if the armies demobilize before spring. But 
even if they do, the return of these men is not 
so valuable as at first glance it may seem. Seed, 
implements, fertilizer and animals are quite as 
essential to stimulating a country’s food produc- 
tion as the labor of man, and none of these can be 
created or improvised in even the long period that 
must ensue between peace and demobilization. 


Not only has the war taken 80,000,000 men out of 
production; it has destroyed, removed, consumed 
much of the means of production, particularly 
with reference to food. 


The women of France have stepped into the 
pisces of the men who left their farms. The greatest 
indrance to rapid increase of the French food 
supply is not, then, shortage of labor so much as 
lack of other things. Finally, even assuming these 
things were awaiting the returning soldier, there are 
many months ‘vetween now and the harvest, and it 
is these months which are the critical ones. 
Then, consider the condition of the vast strip of 
France which has formed the chief battlefield. The 
land is torn up, the fertile soil has almost disa 


the American 


Peace Bring Plenty? 


Why Victory Cannot Put an End to Our Food Problem This Year 


big shells, and what remains is filled with steel; 
fruit trees have been destroyed, wells and streams 
polluted; roads, barns, houses—all, all gone. What 
American farmer would undertake to promise a 
crop this season under such conditions? 


Germany is supposed to have fed herself during 
four years of war, and we are apt to think of her 
having thus achieved something wonderful. But 
she hasn’t fed herself, not by any manner of 
means. She has lived off other peoples, the un- 
fortunate millions in the wide circle she swung 
about herself, from France to Russia and down 
into the Balkans. 


Nor did Germany do this in any normal way, as 
do many countries which in peacetime are depend- 
ent upon other nations for supplementing their 
domestic food supplies. Germany has taken not 
the surplus stocks, but entire stocks. She has 
carried off into her own territory not merely all the 
food, but even the means of producing food. Even 
regions which it was known she intended keeping 
for herself she has stripped not only of all the food 
supplies, but of the means of maintaining these su 
plies. From France alone, early in the war, she 
took no less than 2,800,000 cattle—not to supple- 
ment her own herds, but to be eaten and consumed 
immediately. 

What Germany took from France she took also 
from other occupied territories; she stripped of 
food even her ally, Bulgaria. The Rumanian 
campaign and the Ukraine peace had (for their 
chief objectives, in the German scheme, more 
food for Germans. It is not doubted that soon 
the whole world will know that the food situation, 
quite as much as the military situation, was re- 
sponsible for Bulgaria’s defection last autumn. 


In some districts Germany left hardly as much as 
a hoe, while agricultural implements of greater 
value, and consequently more difficult to replace, 
were carried off to Germany or destroyed. 


Bur what about the food in the Argentine, in 
Australia, in other places so remote that hereto- 
fore the Allies have been unable to spare the shipping 
to go and get it? Will not an early end of the war 
mean an early release of ships, and thus the addi- 
tion of these accumulated stocks to the Allied 
supply? Yes, to an extent, but not so rapidly as 
would at first be thought. Shipping will be even 
more precious on the Atlantic this year than last, 
with our larger armies in France and greater ton- 
nage of supplies required. 

The world does not know of the sacrifices made 
in order to get the use of the vast number of ships 


‘ needed for our larger military program. 


We can rest assured that, even under the most 
favorable possibility of terminating hostilities, it 
will be many months before the shipping pres- 
sure will sufficiently relax to permit of any very 
large detachment of vessels to bring food from 
the corners of the world. 


The question naturally arises as to who will get 
the preference in the doling out of such food as we 
can spare from our surplus and our savings. The 
needs of our friends, of course, come first. We are 
already committed, to the extent of millions of 
tons, to send food to England, France, Italy and to 
some of the neutrals dependent upon us. Next in 
consideration must come Allied peoples like Serbia, 
Rumania, the Czecho-Slovaks, perhaps, and others 
whom we have tried to help and who have helped 
us in this war. Then come the desperate needs and 
rightful claims of the oppressed peoples, such as 
the Poles, the Armenians and others in like situa- 
tion. Russia will be a problem in herself as to food, 
and the degree of consideration due her depends to 
a great extent upon her own attitude toward us. — 


‘tae who see most clearly what’ is ahead in 
food predict that only the most careful restraint 
and safeguards will prevent, after the war, the 

eatest era of f speculation and raiding of 
ood markets the world has ever known. 


Without these restraints there is no doubt 
America would in a few months be depleted of all 
her foodstuffs by peoples to whom price is no 
longer any consideration, while food values in 
money would rise to unheard-of limits. 


The problem before us this year, then, is appar- 
ently this: The Government must see to it that a 
hungry world does not take from us more food than 
we can really spare, while every American who 
claims to have a heart and some consideration for 
the sufferings of humanity must hold down to the 
very minimum his individual consumption of food. 
That part of the program rests largely, of course, 
ousewife, and neither Mr. 
Hoover nor anyone else has any doubt of her 
response, once the condition and the need are 


Belgium. At first herding the civil population in 


peared in the stupendous churning process of the understood by her. 
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Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: By Martha Bensley Bruére 


IL 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘ What Has Happened,” on page 34). 


XVI (Continued) 


LLOWING her mother down to the 
drawing-room after John Barton had been 
unexpectedly announced by Waddell, the 
butler, Mildred was conscious that her 
heart was riding so high in her breast as to 
interfere with her breathing. She had 
had occasional letters from John Barton— 
pleasant, carefully written letters, telling 
about the work in the mill and its relation 

———— to the great work of feeding the country. 
But there had been nothing of real love-making in them, al- 
though he had written that he would be in New York, and 
she had replied that she was looking forward to seeing him. 

John Barton was seated serenely in the drawing-room 
looking out upon bare, brown Washington Square, quite 
unoppressed. But it is doubtful 
if the quiet curtains, the dim 


LUSTRATILON Ge 


so great was their fear of saying the wrong thing, the irrevo- 
cable thing. Frank had had his warning in Hinasapatis: 
Mary’s had come that very day; but neither of them had 
been able to take the menace seriously. Now the thing they 
thought was impossible had sien. 

Still, it was a question of gentle argument between them— 
of reasons and persuasions and tenderness. 

“Are you sure that you love him, Mildred?” her mother 
had asked sadly, and got the counter question: 

“How could I help it?” 


ARY CARVER was thankful that she and Frank had 
an engagement that evening. She felt that she must get 
a chance to talk with him alone and lay down a plan of 
campaign. 
. “Very slowly, Ellis,” she said as she entered the limousine; 
and after the door was shut: ‘Frank! What are we todo?” 
“‘I—I don’t know, Mary. But we’ve got to do something; 
we can’t very well let it go on.” 


TAFFS 


new. Mrs. Porter is a great lady, so great that she need not 
consider such things as social lines or levels; so very great 
that even the intellectuals come to her, and the great, artists 
and writers and actors; so great, indeed, that even labor 


leaders and socialists and anarchists, who are not at all philo-. 


sophical, and all sorts of other real people never even try to 
look down upon her but come quite humbly to the wonder- 
ful parties that have made her famous in that new aristoc- 
racy which has been slowly circling the globe since the old 
ones, based merely on descent and position and money, went 
down under the terrible blows of the war. 

They were met at the door of the drawing-room by the 
wonderful little great lady, whose creation this special mani- 
festation of democracy is. Agatha Porter’s eyes were full of 
a beautiful sincerity and generous sweetness that transformed 
her guests into their superselves by some magic of the mo- 
ment, so that the train of people who came and went in her 
house were always a little better than their best through her, 
and thereby happy and anxious to come again. Even Mary 

and Frank felt themselves 
lightened of their trouble as 


Persian rugs, the graceful old 
furniture would have seemed so 
magnificent to him as crimson 
plush, satin damask and more 
gilt. At the soft click of the cur- 
tain rings he rose, his face 
shining, only to have it fall lu- 
dicrously at the sight of Mrs. 
Carver. He hadn’t asked for her ! 
But Mildred followed her mother 
before he could fall into the mis- 
take of trying to explain. 

It was not very satisfactory to 
John Barton, and Mildred in a 
French gown looked quite a dif- 
ferent person from Mildred ina 
khaki uniform. Neither did 
Mary Carver, although charm- 
ingly courteous, conduce to his 
conversational ease. But after 
a few moments he gathered his 
determination together and 
asked Mildred to go walking with 
him just as though they were in 
some little New England town. 
And Mildred — reverting sud- 
denly to the unconventional 
independence of the Service, 
forgetting that there were any 
restrictions on her actions, for- 
getting that she was a society 
bud—jumped up delightedly and 
ran for her coat and hat. 

Mrs. Carver felt herself help- 
less. Obviously Mildred was no 
longer a caref uly guarded Amer- 
ican princess unceremoniously 
approached by a member of the 
proletariat, but a humble private 
being honored by the notice of 
a superior officer. It was a re- 
vival of a part of her daughter’s 


life in which she had noauthority, ~ eal 
no responsibility. 
7 you a park some- 
where? Central Park or — 


something like that?” John Bar- 
ton asked when they had turned a 
up Fifth Avenue. bi 

“It’s ever so far up,”’ Mildred 
objected. 

“Isn’t there a way to ride 
there?” 

They took a bus, lumbering 
like a green buffalo, and sat 
shoulder to shoulder on the top 
of it. Mildred tried to interest 
him in the great thoroughfare, 
but he had never been so near 
her before and he couldn’t fix his 
attention on anything except her 
personal loveliness. And when 
they reached the park and had 
followed one of its curving walks 
into the seclusion of mid- 
afternoon, broken only by chil- 
dren and nursemaids, John 
Barton spoke quite suddenly and 
with awkward sincerity. There 


they took her hand and passed 
into her drawing-room. 


ND there, just inside the door, 
where he could pursue his 
favorite occupation of watching 
people and their ways, and most 
peetemety Mrs. Porter and all 
er little looks and gestures, 
stood Andrew Carver. Frank 
and Mary had no more than time 
to greet their kinsman when 
there was a great swell of sound 
from the violins, and in the sud- 
den Pg of the talk a voice 
caught the very top of the note 
and poured out what might have 
been the essence of all the songs 
that all the milkmaids ever sang, 
only much truer and sweeter and 
far more simple than any real 
milkmaid’s song ever was, be- 
cause the singer had gone clear 
through the tramm ls art sets 
and come out on the other side. 
“But,” Mary said to Frank 
as they moved forward after the 
song, ‘‘we have put all that out 
of the world now to make way 
for—work!” 

““ Now does that mean the girl 
is a little hard to break into har- 
ness?”’ Old Andrew twinkled at 
thought she would be; 
I thought so.’ 

Mary was just answering him 
when Mrs. West broke in: “‘ What 
are we to do with our young 

peas Mrs. Carver? Have you 
: eard that Winnie Wintermute 
has run away from home to be— 
of all things !—the advanceagent 
for a lecture bureau?” 


“Oh, my dear! What will 
they do—and Arthur’sdeath and 
everything!” 


OW you must be talking of 
the Service girls, I think,”’ 
said Lady Nieth. “It is the 
strangest thing to see your dé- 
2 butantes this season. When I 
: used to be in and out of New 
York before the war the girls 
werea docile lot, playing about as 
they were told, and marrying as 
, dutifully as a collie goes to heel. 
But now! Why, they marry 
anybody or nobody, as they 
choose—and they go about as 
though they were anxious to get 
out on bail!” 

It was a wonderful mingling. 
Money magnates chatted with 
leaders of East Side women’s 
organizations, famous painters 
ate ices with Oriental diplomats, 
and society women and city poli- 
ticians and soldiers and inventors 
ceaselessly wove together the 


was no pretense of altruism in 


it, no attempt to make it any- 
thing except his wish as a man 
for her as his wife. 

But to Mildred the romance of the work of giving bread 
to the nation still hung around him; he personified the 
greatest experience of her life; he seemed to stand on a little 
hill and hold out to her—freedom. She did not think of her 
parents or of Apperson Forbes; she did not think even of 
Nick Van Arsdale; she did not think of John Barton as a 
man, but as a very big, very impersonal force that would 
make all the rest of her life what she wanted it to be. And, 
trembling, she reached out her hand and folded in the free- 
dom she thought he offered her. * 


“ And so I toid him that I would be very proud and very 
glad to be his wife.” Mildred had come back to the house 
alone and found her father and mother in the library. 

Something told her that it would be best for her to tell 
them what she had done, before John Barton came to ask 
them quite farmally in the morning. And now, as she looked 
into their stricken faces, she knew she had been wise. 

Mary and Frank didn’t dare look at each other when she 
had done; they hardly dared speak. The silence didn’t 
break in a storm; that was not the Carver reaction in emer- 
gencies. There was rather a tangible heaving and resetting 
of the basis of thought. And even then they didn’t say much, 


“You're the Carver, the One in Steel?” “Yes; I—That is—Yes.” “ Why Didn’t I Know!” 


“Oh, that such a thing should happen to us! A workman, 
Frank! A foreman in a mill!” 

“It’s pretty bad, my dear; we've got to stop it somehow, 
for all I think he’s a fine fellow.” 

“A fine fellow—to try and entrap a girl like that!” 

“Oh, Mary, I don’t think there’s any entrapping about it. 
He quite evidently didn’t know anything about us when I 
pal 2 in Minneapolis. Don’t you remember that I told 
you he asked what my job was?” 

" I don’t believe it, Frank. Besides, now that he’s been 

“Well, there’s the fact that he’s never been in New York 
before. To live in a red-brick house in a block without any 
grounds wouldn’t betoken riches to a man in whose home 
town everyone except the very poorest had grass and a 


garden.” 
“Oh, Frank, he must know!” 
“TI think not. But if he does, we’re in a much more 


— position than if he doesn’t—we’ve one weapon the 
ess. 

The chauffeur at last set them down at the house of Mrs. 
Agatha Porter, which, as everybody knows, is a very old 
house on upper Fifth Avenue, where most of the houses are 


fabric of such a real society as 
the world had never before 


not feel herself a part of it; she 
was too rebellious at what the underlying principle of it all had 
dealt out to her personally. ‘‘ Let us go home, Frank. Agatha 
Porter has so many guests she will not notice our going.” 


a all I can think to do, Frank, is to keep him here and 
take him about with us everywhere, and let Mildred 
see how perfectly impossible it is.’ 

“Yes, keep him here, Mary, Take him about all you can; 
we may do it that way. But if you succeed, I think it will be 
by showing him that Mildred doesn’t fit into his world, 
rather than showing her that he is out of place in hers.’’ 

So the Carvers made their appeal subtly and indirectly to 
John Barton. The only stipulation they made—and that 
they held to rigidiy—was that no announcement should be 
made and that, before there was any formal engagement, 
Mildred and John Barton should have a chance to know each 
other better. Ostensibly to that end they began to take him 
about and introduce him socially, as they would if he had 
been lord of an independent dukedom. 

“Does your father put on his glad rags every night?” he 
inquired of Mildred. ; 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 


known. But to-night Mary could: 
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Never Saw 


Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure Into the World of Love and Laughter 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF “OH, MARY, BE: CAREFUL!" “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” ETC. 


XXIV 


S LONG as she lives, Marty will never 
forget her journey on the train going home 
from Pond Beach, after she had heard of 
the sinking of the Fortuna. “If.I had 
only said good-by!”’ 

That was the thought which kept echo- 
ing in her mind as the train rolled on toward 
Plainfield. The telegraph wires alongside 
seemed to hum it, the telegraph poles to 

=! punctuate it, the car wheels to hammer it 
out as they passed over the rail plates: ‘‘If I had only said 
good-by! If I had only said good-by!” 

They reached Plainfield at five o’clock, and Deacon Briggs 
took them home in his livery car. 

“I'll make a good cup of tea as soon as we get home,” 
said Miss Perkins. ‘I bought a cake at Kingsley’s.” 

Marty drank the tea in a dispirited way, and went out- 
side as soon as she could. ‘‘ How beautiful everything is!” 
she thought, looking!out over the valley and down on the 
fields below, sewed together with their gray granite stitches, 
and then idly watching a figure hurrying down the hill. 
Her mind went out to the Pillars with its formal lawns and 
gardens. ‘‘It’s all right for those who like it,” she thought. 
“Tf Eric was there, of course it would be different. But to 
go and live there by myself? Oh, I never, never could!” 

She was thinking how sadly, how reproachfully he had 
looked at her at the station, when suddenly Miss Perkins’ 
voice broke into her thoughts. 

“T’ve just been writing a line to Mr. Reagan,” Miss Per- 
kins was calling out through the open window, “telling him 
that he can go around to Judge Allison’s and send the car 
home any time now.”’ From which you can see that Miss 
Perkins was losing no time. 


“She wouldn’t feel so much like writing,” thought Marty, | 


“if she felt like I do. Still, it’ll be good to see Shep and 
Tinker again.”’ So aloud she called back: “I wonder when 
they’ll send it.’’ Miss Perkins, still at the window, tried to 
look as though she had never thought of that. “‘Oh, some 
timenext week, I suppose,” she primly replied. 


Tr next morning after breakfast Marty was out mow- 
ing the lawn, and Miss Perkins was tying the roses to 
the trellis on each side of the front 
door. On the window ledge was her 
letter to Mr. —_ Reagan—quite a 
thick letter when you remember that 
she was simply telling him that he 
could send the car home any time now. 
As Miss Perkins worked among the 
roses, she occasionally glanced down 
at the road in the valley, watching for 
the rural free delivery wagon. 

“TI think it’s coming,” she said at 
last. 

Far down below, a moving vehicle 
could just be seen on the distant road. 

“It’s coming too fast for the mail,’’ 
said Marty. 

Now a strange car on a country road in our part 
of New England is an event comparable only to a ,' 
fireman’s parade in a small town or a pageant in * 
a large city. So both Marty and Miss Perkins stood 
motionless watching its rapid advance. Although 
it was still more than a mile away, there was some- 
thing strangely familiar in the way in which it rolled 
over the roads, plowing along like a little ship follow- 
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ing a winding channel, and leaving a long, gray wake 
behind it to mark its course. 

“Fanny!” gasped Marty; but, checking the 
5 she hastily added: “‘But no; it can’t be 
that.” 

“Yes! ... Nol... Yes!” exited Miss 
Perkins. ‘Marty! It’s the Ark!” 

By that time the approaching car had reached the 
foot of Green Mountain, and there they lost sight of 
it as it began to ascend the rise. With a squeak 
of excitement Miss Perkins ran inside, her hands 
already at the fastenings of her waist as she disap- 
through the door. 

“She thinks it’s Mr. Reagan,’”’ thought Marty, 
standing her ground; and, knowing that it would be i 
a minute at least before the Ark would loom up over : 
= top of the hill, she calmly continued to mow the 8 
awn. 

Presently the roof of the car could be seen over the 
brow of the hill. ‘‘ How did they know we were home?”’ 
wondered Marty, a new thought striking her. 

Before she could find herself an answer, the wind 
shield came into view, and she could just make out 
the massive countenance of Mr. Reagan at the 
Wheel. By that time the Ark was on level ground, 
and on it came, rolling grandly forward like a good 
little boat and a stanch little boat, which knows the 
value of its cargo and is glad to get it into port at last. 

“He’s got somebody with him,” was Marty’s next 
thought. “I wonder who it is. Why. ... It 
looks. . . . It looks. It looks like. . re 
Oh, and it is!” re 

At the end of this crescendo the Ark stopped, not fii 
five yards away from her, with a satisfied creak of Fe 
its brakes which seemed to say: “ You see what I’ve 
brought you!” 

And first of all out stepped Mr. Reagan—then out 
sprang Shep—and last of all—do you think you 
can guess?—yes, out jumped Eric—it was Uncle 
Eric—and walked right over to Marty! 


Fok a moment Marty simply stood there, staring 
at him. It was one of those moments which are 
sometimes worth years, and her heart beat like a little 
drum might beat in the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire, 
when the garrison is called out to stand at attention 
while the king and queen walk in. ° 

“Oh, Eric,” she cried then, “I thought—I thought 
you were drowned!” 


“And probably would have been,” he gravely answered, 
“if it hadn’t been for you.” 

By that time Mr. James Reagan was gazing around with 
an inquisitive look which seemed to say: ‘‘ Where is she?”’ 
Through the open windows of the house Marty heard a 
bureau drawer being rattled open. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me?’’ asked Marty. ‘Why, Eric, 
what do you mean?” . 

“When you went away like that, and wouldn’t speak,” he 
said, ‘‘I] thought perhaps you had an idea that I was trying 
to keep you out of your legacy so that some day I would 
have it for myself. And of course I didn’t like to go away 
and leave you feeling like that.” 

“Oh, Eric, I never, never did! It wasn’t that at all!” 


“CO I WENT to see Judge Allison,” he continued, “and, 
after a lot of telephoning, he had my furlough extended 
to give me a chance to find out. Fromthe very first night 
I saw you, Marty, I was on your side. Do you remember 
Judge Allison asking you to go and see him if you ever 
found yourself in trouble? You do? Well, let me tell you 
something: It was I who asked the judge to tell you that.” 

“Eric!” breathed Marty, her eyes shining. 

“‘For the last week,’’ he went on in the same grave voice, 
‘I’ve been trying to find you. I’ve been up here so often 
that the neighbors know me, but the house was always 
closed. So finally I left a man on guard and told him to stay 
here till you came back, and then to send me a wire just as 
quickly as he could get to the nearest telegraph office.” 

“T thought I saw somebody yesterday, just after we came,” 
nodded Marty breathlessly, ‘‘running down the hill.” 

“ As soon as I got his wire, Jimmy and I started right out 
with your car. And here we are. For don’t you see, Marty, 


I simply had to tell you this? Because if I had gone without . 


telling you, perhaps I should never see you again, and all 
your life you might have thought that I was a schemer.” 

“Eric, don’t!’’ she pleaded. ‘I don’t like to 
hear you say it. It wasn’t that at all.” 

They looked at each other, almost with 
tragic faces, so desperate was the desire of each 
to break down the barriers of misunderstanding 
which had arisen between them. But in a 


world where laughter and tears are generally found not far 
apart—and often hand in hand—it is hard to keep a 
tragic face for long. 

At that moment, for instance, Miss Perkins came saun- 
tering out of the front door—oh, quite by accident !—and, 
as luck would have it, she was wearing her prettiest house 
dress and her hair was fluffed out in a most attractive 
manner. In her hand she was carrying a pair of grass 
shears, as though to clip the grass along the paths when 
Marty had finished mowing, and you can imagine her sur- 
prise when she saw Marty’s visitor! . 

Of course she had to be told about Eric’s miraculous 
escape; and, after she had congratulated him, she happened 
to turn her head, and there stood Mr. Reagan! 

“You here too?” she exclaimed in a tone which seemed to 
say: ‘Will wonders never cease?, 

“T certainly am!” promptly acknowledged the beaming 
Mr. Reagan. 

ARTY and Eric smiled at each other, but then Eric’s 
face grew serious again. “I have a letter here from my 
mother,” he said. ‘‘ Would you care to read it now?” 

She led the way to a seat which Uncle Ebau had built 
around one of the elms, and there she opened the letter. 
It ran: 


My dear Martha: I trust you will forgive an old woman who can 
offer no other excuse than her love for her son. You saved him from 
going on the Fortuna, for which I shall pray God to bless you as 
long as I live. 

Your mother and I had our differences, in which I was often 
wrong. Can you forgive me for that too? Some day, perhaps, before 
it’s too late, you will write me a line and tell me so. 

I have told Judge Allison that I shall not contest your claim in any 
way. The Pillars, of course, belongs to you—and much besides. 

Iam leaving this week for California, where I hope to see you some- 
time. 

With every good wish for your future happiness, I am © 

Yours sincerely, 
CONSTANCE BuRGESS. 


Marty looked out over the valley—green, gold and 
brown—and the fields seemed to blue together like a piece of 
watered silk. But soon her vision cleared, and then she saw 
that Eric was looking at her. 

“Well?” he asked with one of his 
whimsical smiles, “‘shall you say good-by 


this time when I go?” 

“Oh, Eric, don’t!”’ said Marty. She 
had almost said Don’t go,”’ but caught 
herself in time. ‘ Don’t!” she said. 
“Tt wasn’t that at all which made me 
act the way I did—that afternoon.” 

“‘T do not wish to be unduly inquisi- 
tive,’ he said in his old manner as he 
glanced up into the tree; “but, as one 
of the interested parties, if there is a 
little bird up there, I wish it would 


HER FAMILY 
By Charlotte Becker 


gt ese young nor good to look at; clever? No— 
Just sweet with human kindliness; and so 
With wistful eyes she watched the soldiers go, 
And grieved that she’d nor brother, husband, son, 
To work and wait and thrill with pride for; none 
To think of her through din of shell and gun. 
And, not content to bear the loneliness 

Of those who none to love nor serve possess, 

She set herself to find a way to bless 

With cheer and comfort any homeless lad 

Who else might go without what others had 

Of home; sent gifts to make his leaving glad— 
A writing kit, a pipe, a pair of socks, 

Some chocolates, a diary that locks, 

Lint pillows fashioned from her shabby frocks— 
Just some small thing with tender thought prepared 
To make him feel that he as others fared 

And know he left behind some one who cared, 


Each halting word of thanks fell on her heart 
With wonderment that she, too, had a part 

In giving some brave lad a blither start, 

And did what mothers did—she who'd no boy; 


' She who had never saved for game or toy. 


Through busy hours she sacrificed with joy 

Every indulgence and unneeded thing, 

That she might use all her small hoard to bring 
Unmothered lads her simple offering— 

More happy than she’d ever been to claim 

Young kith and kin—in all but blood and name, 
Who unto her for faith and Godspeed came. - 
And with such helpfulness her days were rife 
That she, who was nor sister, mother, wife, 
Fathomed—through service—all the warmth of life. 


THE END 


whistle a few sweet bars and tell me 

why my niece refused to speak to me 

that afternoon.” 

Even then, of course, Marty couldn’t tell him 

directly. After a moment’s thought she let him have 
it at a tangent. 

“ Now that I’m rich,” she sai ', “I’m going to buy 
you the nicest wedding present, Eric.” 

“What for?’’ he asked, astonished beyond meas- 
ure at the information which the little bird was 
bringing him. 

“For your wedding of course.” 

“My wedding with whom, pray tell?’”’ 

“With that girl who danced with you last—the 
richest girl in Newport, Judge Allison said. Miss 
Spence; isn’t that her name?” . 

“But didn’t you know that she jilted me?” asked 
Eric; “jilted me the very same night that you saw 
me dancing with her?”’ 

“Jilted you?” laughed Marty, as though this in- 
deed were splendid news. ‘Oh, Eric! Why?” 

“‘For one thing,’’ he smiled, “‘she seemed to think 
I was paying too much attention to a certain little 
niece of mine. Of course there were probably many 

other reasons, but I don’t happen to remember them 
just now.” 


J ame laughter and tears walked hand in hand and 
danced before her eyes. Not that she let him see 
it, though. Indeed, she turned her head, and that is 
— she saw the strange behavior of Miss Perkins’ 
eet. 

Miss Perkins and Mr. Reagan had gone behind 
the Ark, and Marty could only see their feet, which 
stood facing each other, very close together. Then 
Miss Perkins gently raised herself upon the tips of 
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the ground... . 

“Let's go and look at the garden; shall we?”’ asked 
Marty, hastily rising. 

They passed through the gateway. 

“Of course it isn’t like the Pillars,”’ she said; ‘ but 
I love old-fashioned flowers.” 

“So do I,” said Eric in the same low, almost 
tremulous voice; “better than any other flowers 
that grow.” ‘ 

They looked at each other, and something seemed 
to tell them both that they had come to an hour 
which would stay in their memories as long as they 

“Marty,” he whispered. 

“Yes?” 

you know—dear child—that I love you?” 

“Eric!” 

He held out his arms and she found her place 
within them, knowing full well that her Search was 
over, that here at last, even where the Quest had 
Fe started, she had entered into the Kingdom of 
Heart’s Desire. 


her toes and a pair of grass shears fell unheeded to’ 
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WRITE this be- 
cause I know 
America so well per- 
sonally,and because 
I want you to un- 
derstand correctly 
some things that 
may not seem clear 
to you about Lon- 
J don and English 
life. In the first place, you will find us 
very, very short-handed at present. 
During the past four years the people 
of the British Isles have contributed 
to our common cause more than six 
million soldiers and sailors. Of these 
the greater part are away in France, 
or Belgium, or Italy, or Russia, or 
Saloniki, or Palestine, or Mesopo- 
tamia, or East Africa. 

England’s population is about forty 
millions—-or sixty-two per cent of the 
whole British Empire—but she has 
actually contributed seventy per cent 
of the troops raised. 

We lost eight hundred thousand 
men, killed, wounded or missing, in 
1917 alone, of which the British share, 
on a basis of troops employed, should 
have been eighty-four per cent. Asa 
matter of fact, it was eighty-six per 
cent, 


England as She is in Overalls 


T= rest of our male population— 
roughly five millions—are en- 
gaged night and day in such occu- 
pations as shipbuilding, coal mining, 
munitions making, and making two 
blades of corn grow where one blade 
grew before. They are assisted iin 
every department, even in the war 
zone, by hundreds and thousands of 
devoted women. 

So that the England which you see 
is not England as she was, and as she 
hopes to be again. You see England 
in overalls; all her.pretty clothes are 
put away. Some day we hope once 
again to travel in trains where there 
is room to sit down; in motor omni- 
buses and trolley cars for which you 
have not to wait in line. We hope 
again to see our streets brightly lit, 
our houses freshly painted, flower 
boxes glowing in every window, and 
fountains playing in Trafalgar 
Square. And above all we hope to 
see the air-raid shelters gone, and the 
hundreds of crippled men in hospital 
blue no longer visible in our streets, 
and the long lines of motor ambu- 
lances, which assemble every evening 
outside the stations to meet the hos- 
pital trains, swept away forever. 

That is the old London—London as we would have you 
see it—London as we hope you will see it when you come 
back to us as holiday, visitors. Meanwhile, we know you will 
make allowances for us. 


Why We are Not in Mourning 


LSO, you may not find us very hilarious. In some ways 
we are strangely cheerfui. For instance, you will see 
little mourning worn in public. That is because, if black were 
worn by all those who were entitled to wear it, you would see 
little else. Again, you will find our theaters packed night 
after night by a noisy, cheerful throng. But these are not 


idle people, nor are they the same people all the time. They | 


are almost entirely hard-worked folks enjoying a few days’ 
vacation. The majority of them are soldiers on leave from 
the front. Few of them will be here next week. The play 
goes on and helps the audience to forget for a while, but it is 
a different audience every time. 

And you will hear little talk about the war. We prefer to 
talk of almost anything else. Probably you will understand 
why. There is hardly a house in this country which has not 
by this time made a personal contribution to our cause. In 
each of these houses one of two trials is being endured— 
bereavement, the lesser evil; or suspense, the greater. We 
cannot therefore talk lightly of the war and, being deter- 
mined not to talk anxiously about it, we compromise—we 
do not talk about it at all. 

We want you to know this. To know is to understand. 
To understand is to be friends. 

Visitors’ First Impressions 
Vee let us ask for your ipeites of our 
country. It is only fair that we should be allowed to 
do this, for you know what happens to visitors in the United 
States when the reporters get their hooks into them. 

So far as I have been able’to gather, your impressions 
amount to something like this: 

There is no ice water, no ice cream, no soda fountains, 
no pie. It is hard to get the old familiar eats in our res- 
taurants. 

Our cities are planned in such a way that it is impossible 
to to any place without a map and compass. 

r traffic all keeps to the wrong side of the street. 

Our public buildings are too low. 

No street in a British town, especially London, seems to 
be able to keep the same name for more than a mile or so. 

There are hardly any street-car lines in London. Why? 

Our railroad cars are like boxes, and our locomotives are 
the smallest things on earth. 

Our countryside is beautiful, but the roads run in circles. 
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‘hat You May Not Know About 


By Ian Hay 


AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND,” “PIP,” ETC 


re HAY was asked by the Y. M. C. A. to write for our American 
soldiers and sailors who go to England a brief explanation of some 
of the elements in English life which they would not understand. 
This is'given to each boy who is sent to or visits England. The 
explanation is so delightful, so full of facts little known to even 
Americans who have visited England, that the Editors believe it will 
interest those “back home” as well as those “over there.” 


—Tue Epirors or THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. 


Our weather is composed of samples. 

Our coinage system is a practical joke. 

Englishmen, whether in street, train or tube, never enter 
into conversation with you. If by any chance they do, they 
grouch all the time about the government and the general 
management of the country. 


Why We Have No Ice Water 


OW, one of the first things you will find is that we have 
no ice water. 1 admit it. I am sorry, but there it is. 
There never was much, but since ammonia was comman- 
deered for munitions work there is less than ever. As a 
nation we do not miss it. In t’ais country our difficulty is not 
to get cool, but to keep warm. Besides, it is possible that our 
moist climate, and the absence of steam heat in our houses, 
saves us from that parched feeling which I have so often 
experienced in the United States. Anyway, that familiar 
figure of American domestic life, the iceman, is unknown to 
us. We drink our water at ordinary temperature—what you 
would call tepid—and we keep our meat in a stone cellar 
instead of the ice chest. As for ice cream and soda fountains, 
we have never given ourselves over to them very much, As 
a nation, we are hot-food eaters. 

Then we come to alcoholic drinks. I know this is a vexed 
question, and I do not propose to enlarge upon it here, except 
to state in a word what our attempted system is. That word 
is moderation.” At present the sale of alcohol is limited to 
the hours covering dinnertime and suppertime. This enables 
a man to have a drink with his meals, which is as far as the 
vast majority of people in this country want to go. Treatin 
is now forbidden. No more spirits are being manufactured. 
That is our present system. To an American from a dry 
state it makes England seem a wet place, while the wet-state 
man may find it uncomfortably dry. But it is a typically 
British system—a system of compromise. 

As for eats, I know you must miss your fried chicken, and 
waffles, and corn, aod pie. Well, if this were peacetime I 
have no doubt they would be forthcoming, although I allow 
they are not much known in this country. But we are living 
on war rations here, just as you are beginning to do in the 
States. So you must forgive our apparent want of hospi- 
tality. When you come back to visit us afterward we will 
build a waffle factory for you, and you shall find fried 
chickens roosting on every tree. 


Why Our Cities Seem Like Chinese Puzzles 
NEXT our cities. After your own straight, wide, methodi- 
cally numbered streets and avenues, London, Liverpool 


and the rest must seem like a Chinese puzzle. I can only say 
in excuse that they have been there a very long time, and 
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that the people who started in to 
build them did not foresee that they 
would ever extend more than a few 
blocks. If Julius Cesar had known 
that London was ultimately going to 
cover an area of seven hundred square 
miles, and house a population of seven 
millions and a half, I dare say he 
would have made a more methodical 
beginning. But Julius Cesar never 
visited America, and the science of 
town planning was unknown to him. 

The narrow, winding streets of Lon- 
don are not suited to trolley-car lines. 
This fact has given us the unique 
London motor bus, driven with in- 
credible skill and gay with adver- 
tisements, chiefly of theaters. There 
are not so many of these busses to- 
day as there might be, and such as 
there are-are desperately full. Hun- 
dreds of these motor busses are over 
in France. You will meet them, or 
perhaps have met them, doing their 
bit—hurrying reénforcements to 
some hard-pressed point or running 
from the back areas to the railhead 
conveying happy, muddy Tommies 
home on leave. 


They Deserve to be Cheered 


| rey is a true story for you: In 
the early days of the war the 
very first British troops, on arriving 
in France, were rushed to the front to 
the assistance of the heroic French 
army in a fleet of these motor busses. 
There had been no time to paint them 
the neutral gray which now prevails 
in the war zone. They went as they 
were, with their bright colors, adver- 
tisements and all. When the proces- 
sion reached Paris, the Parisians 
turned out in thousands to greet 
them. The leading bus bore upon its 
front in bold letters a legend which 
would have been more intelligible to 
Americans than to Frenchmen. It 
was an advertisement of the American 
play then running in London: 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 P. M. 


The Parisians, under a natural mis- 
pap threw their caps into 
the air and cried: 

“Hurrah for General Potash! Hur- 
rah for General Perlmutter!” 


The Great Man of London 


Dp MAKE a point of getting ac- 
quainted with the London police- 
man. He isa truly great man.\Watch 
him directing traffic. He has no semaphore, no whistle, but 
simply extends an arm, or turns his back, and the traffic 
swings to right or left, or stops altogether. Foreign cities, 
even New York, are not ashamed to send their police to 
London to pick up hints on traffic control from the London 
“Bobby.” Watch him handle an unruly crowd. He is un- 
armed, and, though he carries a club, you seldom see it. If 

ou get lost, ask him to direct you, for he carries a map of 

ondon inside his head. He is everybody’s friend. If he 
wears a helmet he is one of the regular force. A flat cap is a 
sign of a “Special’’—that is, a business man who is giving 
his spare time, by day or night, to take the place of those 
policemen who have joined the colors. But, “ Regular”’ or 
“Special,’’ he is there to help you. 


We Drive to the Left and Have No Skyscrapers 


ea. the traffic in England all keeps to the left side of 
the road. That goes back to the days when such people 
as could afford it rode on horseback. A man mounted or 
dismounted from his horse on the left side, and when a pos- 
tilion was handling a pair of horses drawing a chaise he rode 
the left-hand horse. Consequently, when mounting, he 
would pull his horse in to the left side of the street and avail 
himself of the assistance either of the raised sidewalk or one 
of those stone mounting blocks which you will still see out- 
side some ancient house or quiet country inn. 

Also, there are no skyscrapers in England. It is true that 
we have a few cities with streets containing twelve-story 
houses, but we disguise this fact as much as ible by 
running other streets across them, at a. higher level. You 
will see what I mean if you walk along Holborn Viaduct in 
London, or South Bridge in Edinburgh. The fact is, London 
is no place for skyscrapers. It was New York which set the 
fashion. That was because Manhattan Island, with the 
Hudson on one side and the East River on the other, is 
physically incapable of expansion, and so New York, being 
unable to spread out, shot upward. Moreover, New York is 
built on solid rock—you ask the subway contractors about 
that !—while the original London was built on a marsh, and 
the marsh is there still. So it will not support big structures 
like your skyscrapers. 


One London Street That Has Eight Names 


HIS makes London a very widespread, straggly sort of 

place. The streets are so long that they frequently get 
tired of their names and change them. For instance, there 
is Cannon Street, which starts westward from the Bank of 
England and becomes successively Queen Victoria Street, 
Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street and the Strand. Parallel with 
this runs a street called the Poultry, Cheapside, Newgate 
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Street, Holborn Viaduct, Holborn, New Oxford Street, 
Oxford Street, Bayswater Road—eight changes of name - 
in five miles. 

In the country, as distinct from the town, things are 
the other way round. There is one road, a Roman road, 
called Watling Street, which starts from the Marble Arch 
and runs almost as straight as a rod from London to 
Chester, nearly two hundred miles; and it never changes 
its name after the first few miles, which are called the 
Edgware Road. Another, the Great North Road, runs 
from London to Edinburgh, and is four hundred miles 
long. One hundred years ago the mail coaches thundered 
along that road night and day, and highwaymen had 
their own particular pitches where no other highwaymen 
dreamed of butting in. Five years ago that road was a 
running river of touring automobiles. Now, strings of 
gray military motor lorries rumble up and down its 
entire length. 

But the most interesting roads in England are those 
that have no name. Deep lanes, sunk between banks, 
with trees arching over, or dusty cross-country roads 
running into one another at confusing angles, making 
detours to find a bridge across a river or railroad track 
(grade crossings are almost abolished in this country) or 
skirting the edge of a great park or farming estate— 
these are the most characteristic roads of England. Some 
of them are being straightened out now, partly because 
landowners no longer stand upon their dignity in the 
matter of rights of way and partly because the increasing 
automobile traffic has rendered these winding highways 
more romantic than safe. 

But the English countryside is, above all, the count 
of byways and short cuts—bridle paths, rides cut throug 
woods, or narrow tracks across green fields, guarded by 
rustic stiles. 


The Why of the Strand and Charing Cross 


VERY London street has a character of its -own. 
The Strand was called ‘‘The Strand”’ a thousand 
years ago because it was a strand—a strip of beach which 


ran alongside the Thames at the foot of a cliff (which 


has long been smoothed and sloped out of existence), and 
was submerged each high tide. The English fought a great 
battle with Danish pirates near by, and to-day the dead 
Danes sleep their last sleep in St. Clement Danes’ Church, 
right in the middle of the Strand. 

Charing Cross is the last of a great chain of such crosses, 
stretching from London to Scotland, each a day’s march 
from the next. They were set up at the end of the thirteenth 
century by King Edward the First of England, to commem- 


orate the last journey of his beloved Queen—his Chére- 


—who died while accompanying him upon a campaign 
against the Scots. At each stopping place on’ his homeward 
journey the king erected one of these crosses to mark the 
spot where the queen’s body lay that me a Many have 
perished, but you can still trace some of them along the 
Great North Road—Neville’s Cross, Waltham Cross, King’s 
Cross, and finally Chére Reine Cross, or Charing Cross. That 
strikes the imagination. So do Aldgate, Aldersgate, Moor- 
gate, London Wall, and other streets which go back to the 
days when London really was a walled city. 


Londoners, Even, Don’t Know Where the Tower Is 


ONDON is a good place to prowl around in. It is full of 
ghostly reminders and forgotten memorials. You must 
find them for yourself, because Londoners know nothing 
about them. There are thousands of Londoners who have 
never seen the Tower of London, and not one in a hundred 
could tell you where it is. Westminster Abbey is too big 
to be missed, but thousands of Londoners have never been 
inside it. 

There is Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment—the 
veteran among all monuments of the world, except perhaps 
the pyramids of Egypt. It was in existence fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, in the city of Heliopolis. It looked down 
upon the palace and court of Queen Cleopatra in Alexandria. 
After that it lay prostrate in the sands of the Egyptian desert 
for another fifteen hundred years. It was finally presented 
to the British Government by the Khedive of Egypt. It was 
towed to England on a raft, and was nearly lost during a 
storm in the Bay of Biscay. 

Farther east stands the Monument, set up in the seven- 
teenth century to mark the eastern limit of the great fire of 
London, in Charles the Second’s time. That fire destroyed 
thousands of buildings, including old St. Paul’s, but gave 
Christopher Wren the chance to build the present cathedral, 
with its great dome. There is the Old Curiosity Shop in 
Portugal Street, about which Dickens wrote; and the Chesh- 
ire Cheese in. Wine Office Court, off Fleet Street, which is 
kept to-day exactly as it was in the days of Dr. Samuel 
jalan You can still see his chair. He was a great eater. 
It would have gone hard with him in these days of coupons. 

Nearly every town in England hasitsown special reminders. 
At Bristol you may see the tower erected to John Cabot. 
John Cabot was the first European who set foot upon the 
continent of America, although Columbus had discovered 
the West Indies a few years previously. Winchester, again, 
is the ancient capital of England. For antiquity it beats 
London hollow. King Alfred the Great reigned ure. The 
thousandth anniversary of his death was commemorated 
there seventeen years ago. You can still see his grave, and a 
more ancient relic still—King Arthur’s Round Table. 

In Warwickshire, round Stratford and the Forest of Arden, 
you will find yourself in Shakspere’s country. At Gerrard’s 
Cross, William Penn is buried. In the old days a watch was 
kept on the grave, as certain patriotic Americans considered 
that the proper place for Penn to be buried was Pennsyl- 
vania, and tried to give practical effect to this pious opinion. 

Scotland, if you happen to find yourself there, is entirel 
different from England. England is flat or undulating, and, 
except in the manufacturing districts, is given 
up mainly to cornfields and pasture land. 


SYLVIA 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


is always gay! 

When she winged to earth one day, 
Through the wonders of the sky, 
She caught a star as she flew by— 
Green and gold.and amethyst — 

In her tiny baby fist, 

And hid it in her little breast 

As a secret unconfessed. 


Like a jeweled lantern, she 
Glimmers for the world to see; 
Through her eyes the sparkle beams, 
In her burnished hair it gleams; 
Radiant all she does and says, 

All her pretty twinkling ways — 
Just because she dared to leaven 
Lifetime with a bit of heaven. 


Sylvia! Without your spark, 
Oh, the journey would be dark! 


W 


ourself when you study a list of British Cabinet Ministers; 
tek you can see parts of the wall still. 

Later there were everlasting border raids, from one side 
or the other, maintained as a tradition by the great families 
of that region—the Percys, the Douglases, the Elliotts. 
Besides this, various English kings tried to conquer Scot- 
land. Sometimes one side would win a battle, sometimes the 
other, but no victory was lasting. At last, in 1707, the Act 
of Union was passed, and Scotland and England came under 
one central government. Unfortunately, the Highlanders 
of the north were not consulted in the arrangement, and the 
put up two rebellions of their own. Prince Charles Edward, 
the last of the Stuarts, actually invaded England, and got as 
far as Derby. He was defeated; but the rebellion smoldered 
on for years among the highland glens. The chain of forts 
along the Caledonian Canal to-day—Fort George, Fort 
Augustus, Fort William, now peaceful holiday resorts—is a 
reminder of that time. But those days are all over now, and 
for nearly two centuries English and Scottish soldiers have 
fought side by side all over the world. Ireland was united 
to England and Scotland by a similar Act of Union in 1800. 
This event, as you may possibly have heard, has provided a 
fruitful topic of conversation ever since. 


The Real Trouble With English Weather 


Lo there is our weather. Our visitors are apt to com- 
plain, not that the British climate is consistently bad, 
but that it is never the same thing. An Englishman never 
knows on going to work in the morning whether to take a 

alm-leaf hat or a fur overcoat or a diving suit. The trouble 
is that our weather arrives too suddenly. We are an island 


in the middle of the ocean, and most of our weather comes in ° 


from the Atlantic, where there is no one to watch it. Our 
weather prophets simply have to take a chance. Your 
weather travels across the continent. You can see it com- 
ing, and telegraph to the next state what to expect. 

Still, here again are consolations. In this country we 
hardly know the meaning of either drought or flood. The 
grass never burns brown, as in the States, and if you want to 
see what nature can do, look at the English countryside, 
with its green fields, green hedges and fat cattle. Above all, 
if you get the opportunity, visit the hill country of Scotland 
and Ireland, with their color scheme of gray rock, green 
grass and purple heather, and you will realize that even the 
British climate has its compensations. 

Meanwhile, if you are spending a day’s leave in London 
and walk out of blazing sunshine at one end of the street 
into a thunderstorm at the other—well, have a heart, and 
put it down to the war. We will try to fix things for you 
when peace comes. But we cannot promise. Anyway, in 
peacetime we can always wear rubbers. 


Railroads Look Like Toys, But They Can Go! 


HEN there are our railroads. These, like a good man 

other institutions in this country, are running at half 
s now. In peacetime we used to be rather proud of 
them. To you they may appear like toy railroads. But they 
can go! In fact, you have probably heard the story of the 
American who traveled in England by train for the first 
time and appealed to his fellow passengers for an assurance 
that the train, which was traveling seventy-five miles an 
hour, “‘ would not run off this durned little island.” But they 
performed some surprisingly long and speedy runs, con- 
sidering the size of the island in question. For instance, the 
Flying Scotsman, from London to Edinburgh, occupied 
before the war only eight hours, including stops, to cover 
four hundred miles. The run from London to Plymouth on 


.to consume their own smoke. 


the Great Western Railway—two hundred and fifty 
‘miles—was covered in considerably less than five hours. 
This despite the fact that in this country the height of 
the overhead railway bridge is such that no locomotive 
can stand higher than 13 feet 6 inches above the rails. 
In the United States the limit is 22 feet 6 inches, which 
gives the American locomotive great advantage in the 
bo of heating area and boiler space. 

n each country the width between the rails is the 
same—4 feet 814 inches.’ How did such a freak standard 
come into existence? Like a good ‘many other long- 
established British institutions—by accident. Four feet 
8% inches happened to be the width of a small pit-head 
railroad in the north of England, upon which George 
Stephenson ran his first locomotive, over a hundred 
years ago. That little railroad is forgotten now, but it 
set the gauge for the whole English-speaking world. 


Our Funny Little Railroad Cars 


UR boxed-in passenger coaches and little four-wheel 
freight cars tickle you to death, I know. The com- 
partment system is a national symptom. An English- 
man loves one thing above all others, and that is to get 
a railway compartment to himself. Nobody knows why, 
but he does. Probably the craving arises from his ina- 
bility to converse easily with strangers. But there is 
another and practical reason: Most of our railroad trips 
are short. Stations are very numerous, involving many 
stops. A compartment system makes it easier to get 
passengers in and out of the train. The same reason 
explains our little box freight cars. One of your great 
steel ‘‘bogie” cars would carry more goods than one of 
our country villages would require in three months. 
Hence our little trucks, which can be dropped at sepa- 
rate stations all up and down the line. 


Why Classes I, II and III Came to Be 


UT the three-class system is a relic of antiquity. 

Fifty years ago there were three grades of comfort 
in British caleted traveling. You could have your family 
horse coach lashed upon an open railroad truck and at- 
tached to the train. You thus traveled in your own carriage 
or chaise. I do not know what happened to the horses. 
Possibly they trotted behind the train! This was the usual 
custom of the grand folk of those days. Or you could travel 
by ordinary railway coaches, without cushions or windows. 
Or you could pack yourself into an open freight truck, much 
as soldiers on the western front are packed to-day, and so 
reach your destination with other merchandise. That has 
all gone now. Practically the only difference between first, 
second and third classes in these days is a difference of price— 
which means elbow room. (Second class, by the way, has 


almost entirely died out.) The three classes are almost equal ~ 


in comfort, especially just now, when the war has abolished 
nearly all dining cars and sleepers. Our sleeping-car system 
never amounted to much, anyway. The journeys were too 
short to make it necessary for such as were traveling b 
night (and there were comparatively few) to go to bed. 
I said just now that we used to be proud of our railroads 
in time of peace. We are doubly proud of them to-day in the 
stress of war. They passed automatically into government 
hands the day the war broke out, and they have given our 
whole country a lesson in the art of carrying on. Thousands 
of their employees are away in the trenches; hundreds of 
their locomotives and freight cars are in France or in Meso- 
potamia or in Palestine. Miles of track here have been torn 
up and conveyed bodily overseas. There is little labor 
available to execute repairs and none to build new stock. 
There is a shortage of coal, a shortage of oil, and no paint. 
sieved services have been cut down by a half and fares 
raised fifty per cent; yet the traffic is still enormous, and the 
strain on the depleted staffs is immense. But they manage 


somehow. Men who have long earned their retirement re- 


main in service, while boys and women do the rest. 

Then comes our substitute for your subway and street- 
car system generally. In London you will notice that there 
are two kinds of subway—the so-called Underground, or 
shallow transit, and the deep tubes. The system is so com- 
plicated, owing to the shape of London, that it has been found 
impossible to have a one-price ticket such as prevails every- 
where in the United States. 


The Underground a Robbers’ Cave 


4 Underground is the oldest underground railroad in 
the world. You probably gathered that for yourself the 
first time you saw it. Twenty-five years ago its trains were 
drawn by ordinary steam locomotives, which were supposed 
Perhaps they did, but it 
must have leaked out again somewhere. 

The old underground railway of London got nearer to 
the ordinary conception of hell than anything yet invented. 
Stations and trains were lit by feeble gas or oil lamps; all 
glass was covered over with a film of soot; and the bright- 
est illumination was provided by the glow of the locomotive 


furnaces as the train rumbled asthmatically into a station.. 


The atmosphere was a mixture of soot, smoke, sulphur and 
poison gas. 

The trains were on the box-compartment system, and 
small compartments at that. The train usually waited two 
or three minutes in each station (instead of thirty seconds, 
as now), and it required a full hour to travel from King’s 
Cross to Charing Cross. It was impossible to see to read a 
newspaper, so the passengers, to pass the time, used to rob, 
assault and occasionally murder one another. 

Up above matters were not much better. The configura- 
tion of the London streets offered no room for electric 
street cars, so London traveled either in a horse cab or upon 
a two-horse omnibus. With the coming of electric traction 
the old Underground was cleaned up and refurnished. It 

was found worth while to wash the glass 


Scotland, especially in the north, is cut up 
into hills and glens. Not such hills as you 
possess in Colorado or Nevada or the North- 
west. There is no Pike’s Peak, no Shasta, no 
Rainier. The highest mountain in the British 
Isles—Ben Nevis—is only a little over four 
thousand feet high, but naturally Scotsmen 
think a good deal of it. 

Scotland is a great battleground. The Scot 
has always been fighting someone. There was 
perpetual warfare upon the border from the 
earliest days. The Romans, who were busi- 
ness men, built a wall - across England 
from Newcastle to Carlisle to keep the Scots 
out. They failed, as you will find out for 


month; wait a few days before 


IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive 
promptly on’ the first day of the month, do not assume that it has 
been lost in transit. Abnormal par mag and postal 
throughout the country are wholly to b 
THE IES’ HOME JOURNAL to you on time, but delays are some- 
times inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you on the first day of the 
writing to us. By that time it will probably 
be in your hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also be delayed. 


conditions 
« We do our utmost to get 


roofs of the stations, and the present service 
of rapid and well-lit open cars was installed. 
At the same time the Tubes were constructed 
away down in the London clay, where there 


gas mains or sewers. 


The Trouble With the “ Tubes” 


HE chief trouble about the Tubes is that 
no one knows where they are. Of course, 
everyone knows where the stations are. For 
instance, every Londoner knows where Picca- 
dilly Circus station is—the surface station. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 


could be no interference from oozy gravel or 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL'S 
SOUVENIR PICTURES OF THE GREAT WAR 
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re Painted by F. E. Schoonover for The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Souvenir Pictures of the Great War \ 


THE “VICTORIOUS RETREAT” BACK TO THE RHINE 


at ROADS choked with lumbering army transports and huge cannon; overhead scores of fighting, bombing planes ceaselessly showering 
os death upon the struggling men below, from whom have gone all the long-cherished dreams of world conquest and world subjugation— 
a- all struggling, not hopefully forward to victory, but dejectedly backward to defeat, over ground that trembles from the detonations of 
the shells that pound the entire disordered mass into a seething conglomerate of confusion — that, in a few words, is what one of the enemy’s 
“victorious retreats” in the Great War means. - 
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darted to the rescue. With depth bombs they sank the U-boats, one being blown out of the water. “And Our Boys were sate: 


convoy. The transports seemed doomed, when two British and French destroyers 


ay 


IF COURSE I am an old-fashioned piece of 
goods. A wedding cake! Other wedding 
customs are kept up, even at these nineteen- 
eighteen functions. Bridesmaids (who are 
still mostly minxes). Presents. A trous- 
seau—even if it is the skimpiest affair of 
blush-pink crépe de Chine and glad-eye- 
blue Georgette that ever ecaddiieed: a 
bride’s grandmother. A honeymoon, cut 
4 down from the traditional month to a few 
ave before the soldier bridegroom goes to France. 


range blossoms still bloom in wreath and bouquet; a white 


tin slipper is still tied for luck to some part of the lug- 
age of the happy couple. For—yes, I admit that after what 
‘ve secu just lately a good deal of old-fashioned happiness 
oes seem to survive at weddings—even without a cake. 

What? You say that people do still order wedding cakes? 
Nh! Those! You mean war wedding cakes! Substitutes! 
liserably rationed, wretched concoctions without almond 
aste and without sugar icing! 

Very different from the recipes of my day! I may tell you 
nat my day (that is my first day) was fifteen long years 
go. Nineteen hundred and three! That shows you what 
am: acake with a past. But to begin at the beginning: 


I— Nineteen Hundred and Three 


WAS made by the renowned firm of Buszard’s; and I am 
convinced that no richer and plummier “‘inside,’’ no'more 
azzling and decorative ‘‘outside”’ ever left a confectioner’s 
ra bride’s home. ; 

My bride’s home was in the depths of the wintry country, 
mong scenery so frostily beautiful that it reminded me of 
nyself. The trees of all the woods round the house showed 
ch dark twig outlined with white; the sky above was 
lue as a bride’s garter; the sun shone as it should do on a 
appy bride, and I 
Oh, it’s the bride you want to hear about? She was 
shat I, with my old-fashioned traditions, considered to be 
he correct age for a bride: eighteen. Her name was the 
ypical pretty girl’s name of the epoch: Mabel. Miss 
label Meredith. ‘‘M. M.” was embroidered on her trous- 
au things, and it stood for her new . 

s well as for her maiden name, for 

e was marrying a Mr. Mostyn. I 
ad gleaned from the talk of her 
amily, as they buzzed about un- 
acking presents, that the new home 
yas only a mile away, and very beau- 
ful; and that the bride and bride- 
oom were old friends as well as 
eighbors. It all sounded very well, 

spite of the old tag that suddenly 
me into my silver-wreathed head: 


hange the name and not the letter, 
hange for the worse and not the better. 


I liked the look of my little bride, 
ho had just the sunny hair and in- 
went peachy face that are at their 
est under the orange blossoms and a Limerick lace veil. 
he had also dimples—to which I am partial. 
Imired me. 
“My cake!’’ she breathed wonderingly as she gazed 
pon my imposing form. “Fancy, my wedding cake!” 
nd as she moved about the shabby but homely old dining 
bom, | could guess she was really in love. 
HE afternoon before “my” wedding, Mr. Mostyn 
presented himself. He had been shown into the living 
bom, but came abruptly into the dining room, hearing from 
the laughter of “‘my” bride-to-be and of her youngest 


widesmaid, a gawky sister of thirteen. 


“Hullo,” he said. I did not care for his voice. But 
my” little bride looked up as if it were music, and the 
iwky bridesmaid effaced herself discreetly. 
[ expected that I, standing there on the sideboard, would 
itness a charming love scene, But no. Young Mostyn 
‘gan without caress or preamble, taking a letter from his 
ot and speaking hurriedly, apologetically, below his 
eath: 
“Er- look here, Mabel. Here’s an infernally awkward 
ng happened. I don’t know how to tell you, upon my 
aul, | ——” 
“Oh, Claude!”’ she cried out. ‘What is it?” 
“It’s the dickens. It’s Aunt Louisa. Look.” 
He hinded her that letter. Her sunny head bent over 
- [could not get a glimpse of it, of course, but we so-called 
animaie objects have our own ways of getting to know 
ings, and long afterward this part of the story came round 
D me. 
The whole country, it seemed, knew old Miss Mostyn, 
ho was as rich as. my own recipe, as hard as my frosty 
pating, but with no sweetness (like mine) at her heart. 
laude Mostyn was her favorite nephew. She had brought 
mup; she had sent him to school and college; she had 
Owanced him, had announced that he was her heir. 
Now, at the eleventh hour, a year after she had resigned 
tself ‘o his engagement, she found that she could not 
berate his marriage with Miss Meredith. “My” bride’s 
ople were scramblingly “hard up.” 
hoose,” said his aunt’s letter, ‘between her and any 
Ospects you may have from me.” The little bride-to-be 
ood as still as I did, looking at him. He looked 
way from her and muttered: ‘Dashed awk- 
rd, isn’t it? You know what the old lady’s 
e directly she gets anything into her head. No 
* crossing her in anything. Not the slightest. 
€ always was like that, always! And I thought 
got round her all right. Pig-headed old 
ell! It's the last straw, but you see there’s 
thing else for it, darling. With everything 
dy” —his quick, close-together eyes glanced 
Pout the room from the extra tables spread with 
nking bridal gifts to the white tower of my- 
~—“wedding cake’and all! I—I can’t tell 


biography 
Cake 


By Berta Ruck: Author of “The Girls at His Billet,” Etc. 


-her! I don’t get a er beyond that little income 
y 


Also, she . 
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you what I think, Mabel, having to postpone our 
wedding 

The girl, suddenly pale, echoed the word “ post- 
pone’’ and was silent. 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘I suppose it’s about as much as 
anybody’s ever been asked to put up with, even 
from her. But you see what it means if I don’t 
humor her now. She holds everything, confound 


of my mother’s. aunt’s got everything else. 
All the old family silver, every ounce of it. The 
Mostyn diamonds and the pearl string that were for 
my wife—she said so herself Oh, what’s the 
use of reminding her?” he broke off, fidgeting, put- 
ting a hand up to touch me mechanically and pulling off one 
of my tiny silver horseshoes. ‘‘ You see, Mabel, she’s per- 
fectly capable of making another will to-night, cutting me 
off without a cent, and dying the next minute of a stroke 
brought on by her tantrums. But if I lie low and agree for 
the present, and postpone 


A that I hadn’t heard before, though it came from 
my owner, interrupted him: ‘‘You needn’t postpone 
anything.” 

“What? But 
Break it off.” 


“Not ‘postpone.’ 
held high. 

“But, my dear child, look here.” 

“No. I don’t want to look. I don’t want to see any more. 
This is enough,” said the girl stonily. “Don’t say anything 
else . . . please.” 

I suppose some lovers would have disobeyed her. He did 
not. Sulkily, and with the look of a deeply injured man, he 
took into his hand what she held out to him with a blind 
little gesture before she turned and ran from the room. 

It was her engagement ring. 

The wedding—‘“‘ my” wedding—was off. Stopped—in full 
blast! With me all ready, the arrangements complete! The 
very day before I was to be cut! 

‘You can imagine the upheaval; all the guests to be wired 
to, all the arrangements canceled, the glittering new presents 

. to be packed up again and returned 
to their givers! 

“It’s a good thing that all my 
things are marked ‘M. M.,’”’ put in 
the little bride-not-to-be, her sunny 
head still bravely in the air. ‘I can 
pretend they were meant to stand for 
Mabel Meredith. And the cake can 
go back again, just as it is.” 

So I was entombed in the great 
packing case that had brought me, 
and back I went from the bride’s 
home all the way up to Lenox Street. 

In acouple of days I had to make 
that journey all over again! For I 
was accompanied by a very courteous 
note from my firm expressing their re- 
gret at the impossibility of their tak- 
ing me back. It was not to be thought 

: of; owing to a widespread supersti- 
’ tion, they would find it impossible to 

fh sell again a bride cake that had been 
made for a bride other than the one who had to cut it. 
However, in returning me they begged to make the suggestion 
that, if allowed to remain hermetically sealed up as I was, 


Her sunny head was 


’ I would keep indefinitely and could still, at a later date, ful- 


fill my function for the bride who had ordered me. 

“Never !’’ said little Miss Meredith firmly. 

“Who knows?”’ murmured her mother tearfully. ‘That 
horrible old woman may die soon, and then the cake will 
come in again 

Never!” 

With this epitaph I was consigned, in my air-tight tomb, 
to the cellar. 


II — Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen 


HERE I lay, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, leading the life of the Sleeping Beauty in 
the Magic Tower. 

At first my uneventful existence was full of hope that | 

should be rescued and restored to the place of honor for 
which I was destined. 
_ Surely ‘“‘my’’ couple would make it up. Surely Claude 
Mostyn. would defy his aunt—for what sort of a man is he 
who lets any old woman forbid his banns? Surely he’d just 
get married on his own modest twenty-five hundred a year. 
Other men do. 
That was what 
would happen! 

But months went 
by and nothing hap- 
pened. 

There I lay walled 


up. 
Years went by. if 
Nothing happened ! 
I lay in the dark, / 

dreaming of 

little bride. She 
would go back to 
her young girl’s life; 


I supposed she would wear out her trousseau frocks on visits 


to friends. Being proud, she would show no trace of emo- 
tion when she met her old love at local tennis parties. She 
would even dance with him at the Country Club as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

Still nothing did happen. 

They would wait, after all, I thought, until old Miss 
Mostyn elected to die. But, like Charles the Second, she 
was a very long time in dying. 

“My” little bride would be getting passée, I feared, los- 
ing the gold from her hair, the rose and the dimple from her 
cheek. She would soon be twenty-five. How I wished some- 
thing would happen! 

The years crawled on. But in “my” neighborhood, appar- 
ently, old Miss Mostyn still reigned. 


Cyr dark day—or night, for it was all the same to me— 
I counted up years and dates and people’s ages. This 
was a shock to me. 

Mr. Mostyn would be forty; an eligible bachc!or still, I 
supposed. He was one of those spare men who do not lose 
their figures. He might be a little bald, perhaps, but he 
would retain his title of ‘young Mr. Mostyn,’’ as such men 
do. He would probably be growing more and more critical 
of the appearance of other people; he would say this girl 
was passée and faded, that one getting long in the tooth, 
and so on. 

Alas! I felt that all these epithets might be applied to 
““my”’ little bride. By this time she would be a hopeless old 
maid. Even my old-fashioned tradition does not put down 
a girl as on the shelf entirely when she is twenty-five. But 
by the time she is nearly thirty—dear, dear! Who has a 
word to say in favor of a woman's chances then? 

Nobody in Miss Mostyn’s neighborhood, I felt sure. They 
had probably seen her gawky sister blossom out into a 
pretty young woman and get married over her (Miss Mere- 
dith’s) head. Verydikely they had given up wondering when 
Mr. Mostyn’s aunt would die, and how soon the two old 
sweethearts would make it up afterward. 

I felt that if Mr. Mostyn'did marry her, it would be 
out of chivalry. 

But nothing happened, and at last I gave up all hope. 

It was, I think, a couple of years after I had done so that 
Hope, undreamt of any more, returned to me! Footsteps 
and voices invaded my resting place. I felt my prison lifted 
up; carried off. 

“Ah!” I thought, with a leap of my candied heart. 
“At last, at last! It has all come right in the end! ‘My’ 
wedding is to come off after all.’”’ 

I felt myself set down on the floor—the dining-room 
floor. Tools were at work on the cover of the air-tight 
box that inclosed me. The first batten was removed, and 
through it I heard, speaking above me, the voice I’d last 
heard saying the one word ‘‘ Never.” “Yes! Poor old Miss 
Mostyn—to die so suddenly after all 3 

I thought: “Ah! She has only just died, then! They 
haven’t lost much time in making it up, her nephew and his 
lost love!” 

Then another girlish voice (that of the bridesmaid of fif- 
teen years back, now twenty-eight) said: ‘“‘On the night of 
our attack—well, she went out on a tide that took scores of 
other lives, Mabel, lives a quarter as long and a million 
times sweeter and more useful i 


" USH,” said Mabel’s voice. ‘‘She’s dead now.”” Another 
batten was lifted. 

“That doesn’t make her any nicer when she was alive,” 
persisted the other voice. ‘I’m only sorry her precious 
nephew didn’t have a stroke at the same time. He evidently 
isn’t preparing to die,any other way.” 

These words amazed me! What an extraordinary thing to 
say of the bridegroom-to-be! Why should he prepare to die 
indeed? (You must remember, I had heard no rumor of the 
outbreak of the Great War, of which we were 
now in the fourth year.) And what would my 
bride say to this tone about her so-long-faithful 
love? 

But before she could protest, other footsteps 
entered the room—a man’s tread. Ah! Here he 
was But no. It wasa strange, rather pleas- 
ant voice that said something about ‘‘Can’t I 
help you? What are you doing?”’ 

The screws of my lid were lifted out, and now 
the lead foil and the rustling tissue paper above 
me were put aside, and I had my first gleam of 
sunshine in the outer world again. With it I 
heard the words from “my” bride, ‘who had 
moved aside: “Oh, yes, we'll tell Captain Rains- 
ford. It’s—it’s my wedding cake, you know. 
My pre-war wedding cake that we’re unearth- 
ing 

She sounded shy. No wonder, at thirty-three! 
I thought pityingly that she felt herself too 
utterly old to own such a possession as me. I 
wondered if she were very gray. Then I had my 
first good look at her, It startled me. I had 
expected a passée little woman. Why, she was 
still sunny-haired, still pink and dimpling, still a 
girl! Afterward I heard other people say how 
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Are Women’s Services Really Needed Now, and for What? 


T WAS not so long ago when the war offices 

in Washington were secretly plagued with 

this question: “‘What can we find for the 
women to do?” Many who faced this trouble- 
some query did not seriously expect to find any 
really valuable use for women’s services in the 
war. They were seeking, rather, only tasks cal- 
culated to occupy the minds of women, satisfy 
their demand for a suitable outlet for their pa- 
triotic impulses, and induce them to go away 
and leave the men to run this war in peace. 

All that is changed now. The old attitude re- 
garding women’s service has been so completely 
swept aside that Washington would express 
pained surprise were it to-day recalled to the 
capital’s attention. In the first place, women 
have done so much that none now dream of 
questioning their inestimable value in the war; 
in the second place, they are badly needed now 
for still greater service. 

In the early days women were used, and 
often condescendingly so, chiefly as volunteers, 
in war relief, conservation and education. There 
is scarcely a woman whom this great wave of 
volunteer effort has left untouched, and few 
undertakings in these fields which do: not owe a 
measure of their success to the degree with 
which women supported them. 

But to-day we have reached another stage. 
The nation is calling upon its women for serv- 
ices which in many ways must subordinate their 
former volunteer activities, important as the 
latter are and must continue to be until the last 
Yank is home again. What is asked of women 
now is not the occasional, somewhat irregular 
hours of volunteer service on the fringes of the 
war, but millions of days of paid work in the 
main channels of war production and essential 
service. 

We have learned in the year just ended what 
man power means. We are about'to discover 
the significance of woman power. Ina word, so 
great have been the demands of the war on our 
man! power that we must supplement it, on a 
scale larger than ever before, with woman 
power. Women are wanted, they are very much 
needed, not to fight, but to work. 

It takes only a moment to demonstrate con- 
clusively how essential it is that women respond 
promptly and generously to the call. Food sav- 
ing and Liberty Loans have taught us that 
to exert the full power of the nation in all war 
measures everything depends upon individual 
response, and that no one of us can with good 
conscience leave our part, no matter how small 
or insignificant it may appear by itself, to some- 
one else. 

We know now, as we have never known be- 
fore, how to deal in terms of the whole nation, 
whether with regard to bushels of wheat, tons of 
coal, mothers’ sons, or the people’s dollars. The 
present urgent need for women to go to work is 
determined, and can be demonstrated, on exactly 
the same basis and in equally large terms. 

There is no need to tell any housewife that a 
coat should be cut according to the cloth. But 
Uncle Sam has not followed altogether this tra- 
ditional policy in fighting this war. He has laid 
down his program not on the basis of a guess as 
to what this country is able or willing to do, or 
what the enemy may do, but rather on what 
seemed to be necessary to overwhelm Germany. 
He is leaving it to the country to produce all the 
men, the money, and the materials required for 
the job; he has furnished the pattern, and it is 
now up to us to produce the cloth. 


Why More Women Must Work 


N UNEXPECTEDLY early peace will not 
see any complete or immediate abandon- 
ment of this program so far as the enormous 
production at home of war material is concerned, 
nor instant demobilization of our Army. This 
means that the wartime pressure on our indus- 
tries and our man power is certain to continue 
with little relaxation for many months after the 
happy day when the German surrenders. We 
don’t need to give a thought about the Army’s 
doing its part; the big question is: Will we at 
home continue to do ours? If this is to be an- 
swered affirmatively, more women must work. 
Here is the evidence and the proof in the 
case: The number of workers in this country 
is not limitless nor inexhaustible. The latest 
United States Census reports give 39,000,000 as 
the number of persons engaged in gainful em- 
ployment, while it is estimated that 3,000,000 
more have been added to this number since the 
census was taken. This gives a total of 42,000,- 
000 workers here at home. Surely this‘enormous 
number should be sufficient for all that need be 
done! But let us turn to the other side of the 
sheet. 

Estimates of the number of workers required 
to maintain a single soldier in the field are 
varied, ranging all the way from four to eight 
per man. The most careful calculation, and the 
one that best stands checking up, points to the 
lower figure as nearest to the truth; at least, it is 
the most conservative. Our Army of last sum- 
mer numbered about 3,000,000 men. At the 
same time the number of war workers was be- 
lieved to be about 12,000,000, thus again giving 
as the minimum four workers for each soldier, 


WOMANS 


Must I Go to Work? 


By Dudley Harmon 
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EMPLOY ME ENT, 


FREE 


There is No Doubt Women are After the Positions 


But last autumn we began increasing our 
Army to 5,000,000 men. Not only does this 
mean the withdrawal of 2,000,000 men from 
productive or otherwise useful employment, it 
means that 8,000,000 more persons must be 
found to do the work necessary to keep the 
additional 2,000,000 soldiers in the field fed, 
clothed and armed. 

From our original figure for our total assets 
in available workers there must be deducted a 
million to account for those engaged in the prac- 
tice of professions—doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
teachers, and so on and so forth. Important as 
these are, they do not count directly in*the 
matter of building ships and equipping armies. 
Still another 2,500,000 must be stricken off to 
allow for domestic workers. It is true many are 
leaving this kind of work, but a vast army does 
and will remain. 

But we are not through yet. Another sub- 
traction, this time a huge one, must be made. 
There are 11,000,000 farmers included in our 
original figure, every one of whom must either 
remain on the job or be replaced by a substi- 
tute, in order to produce food for the Army, our 
Allies, and the people at home. The farmers can- 
not be counted on to add a single gun or shell to 
the supply needed. 


These Figures Tell the Story 


ITH all these subtractions, what have we 

left? Let us see. Here is the total of the 
elements who cannot be counted-on for the 
8,000,000 additional war workers needed for this 
winter’s program: 


Inthe Army. .... 5,000,000 
Already in War Work. . 12,000,000 
In Professional Service . . . ... . 1,000,000 
Domestic Workers . ..... . ‘ 2,500,000 
Farmers and Farm Workers. . . . 11,000,000 

31,500,000 


The total number of workers in the country is 
42,000,000. Of these, we have just seen, 31,500,- 
000 cannot be looked to to supply the 8,000,000 
additional war workers needed this year. Sub- 
tracting, we find a balance of 10,500,000 work- 
ers, or the 8,000,000 needed and 2,500,000 left 
over. 

Splendid, you say. We have enough and 
more. Everything is provided for. Let’s go on 
and talk about something else. 

But wait a minute. There is something fur- 
ther. We have not mentioned the needs of the 
civil population at home, the war workers them- 
selves and their families, who must be provided 
for. There is scarcely one of us who, war or no 
war, is not using daily the labor and the serv- 
ices of a small army of workers. There is the 
food we eat, produced, transported, and sold to. 
us; the clothes we wear, the things we use, the 
rides we take, the books, papers and magazines 
we read, the amusements we demand. 

To furnish all these things requires workers, 
vast numbers of them; bear in mind that before 
the war we used all our workers for these pur- 
poses alone. It is true that on some of the things 
we used to use there has been a wartime reduc- 
tion; but for the most part our sacrifice thus 
far has hardly gone beyond the word “incon- 
venience,”’ and comparatively slight at that. 
Out of the 10,500,000 balance that we seemed 
to have must come not only the 8,000,000 addi- 
tional war workers, but every one necessary to 
keep you and me and the rest of us supplied 
daily with the things we need and insist on 
having. 

It is absurd, of course, to suppose that 2,500,- 
000 workers can supply and serve a population 
of 100,000,000. Instead of a surplus, then, we 
are confronted this winter with a woeful short- 
age of workers. In fact, the shortage was al- 
ready acute as early as last summer. It would 
be impossible to reduce our home needs even by 


compulsion sufficiently to meet the situation, 
and we will all agree that the war needs must 
be met, whatever the cost. But how? 

There is one answer—and only one. It is al- 
ready being given in every community in the 
nation, but what has been the response so far is 
but faint compared to what must be forthcom- 
ing now. It is simply this—the women of Amer- 
ica must go to work. Their numbers are the 
one reservoir that has not yet been largely 
drawn upon. They are the largest remaining 
source of workers, 


13,000,000 American Women Wanted 


LTHOUGH we are accustomed to the idea 

of women working we have only begun 

even to think of woman power in the aggregate. 

We must now not only think of it, but must 

learn to translate woman power into what we 
have hitherto regarded as man power alone. 

There are about 26,000,000 women in Amcr- 
ica. Roughly speaking, about half of them, or 
13,000,000, could go to work. Add this number, 
13,000,000, to our other figure, 10,500,000, and 
the result, 23,500,000, gives a total number of 
workers more than enough to furnish the addi- 
tional war workers needed and to care for home 
needs too. The question reduces itself, then, to 
this: 

“How many women will respond to the call 
and go to work?” 

Upon the answer depends everything, at 
least so far as the nation’s job is concerned. 
Unless women come forward to the extent that 
is necessary, the Government’s program will not 
be carried out, supply of every kind will fall 
short of demand. That will hamper our Army 
in every avenue of its endeavor, and the plans 
for our cause will inevitably and irretrievably 
suffer. This is simple truth. There is no other 
possible conclusion. 

} The Government is not yct ready to ask of 
every woman, as it has of every man, what she 
is doing. But it hopes every woman will put the 
question to herself, together with the question 
of what she could do, and act accordingly. The 
time is past when knitting socks by hand will be 
recognized as war work except for those women 
who by reason of age, health, or other necessary 
work can do no more. No woman of good 
health and, say, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, who has eight or even four hours 
a day which she could possibly devote to needed, 
paid employment, will be permitted henceforth 
to salve her conscience with the trimmings of 
war service. 


What Women are Wanted For 


‘TS woman who has not yet found her place 
will ask, of course, ‘But what is it that I 
am wanted to do?” The answer is simple—one 
word—‘“‘everything.” As I write I have before 
me a list of the occupations and employments 
in which women are actually being placed by 
the United States Employment Service. The 
list is pages long, and seems to include every 
imaginable kind of work. Though by no means 
complete, it totals 255 items. Two hundred and 
fifty-five kinds of work that women are wanted 
to do and are doing to-day! The number will be 
much larger by the time this is published. 

I have also before me another list of 88 in- 
dustries, from aircraft and awnings to soap and 
steel, in which monthly surveys have been 
ordered by the Government for the purpose of 
observing and encouraging the supplementing 
of men workers by women. The Community 
Labor Boards, established now in practically 
every city and town, are studying every local 
industry in their districts, almost every business 
establishment of any kind, with a view to re- 
leasing men for most pressing war needs by the 
introduction of women. 


NEW WORK 


EAP 


Employers not yet awake to the vast useful- 
ness of women will be encouraged, almost com- 
pelled, to learn to employ them in order to 
release men. The scale on which it is intended 
that this process shall go on this winter is indi- 
cated by the creation of the National Dilution 
and Training Service, under the United States 
Department of Labor, which is searching out 
and getting schools and industries to train the 
tens of thousands of workers needed, a larze 
proportion of whom must be women. 

The women of the Atlantic seaboard are mc- 
likely to go into war industries than the wom 
west of the Mississippi, chiefly for the reas 
that a large proportion of the munition plan: 
and other war-contract establishments are 
the East. But the woman who helps a Kans 
milkman maintain his service, or takes a job in 
button factory—she, too, is doing her part 
the war. She is doing more, indeed, than t! 
woman who could take an inconspicuous pla 
amid the wheels of industry or the hustle 
business, but prefers instead to have her nam 
on imposing committee rosters with less re. 
work and more supposed glory attached. 


Women in Machine Shops 


Ly ped Eastern women have taken the plunge 
and have won distinction for themselves 
and their sex in machine shops and munition 
plants. One has only to see them at work to 
wonder why such a simple, obvious thing was 
not done long ago. The grace, the alertness, the 
interest and intelligence, not to mention the 
skill, displayed by the American young woman, 
master of a big machine making guns or shells, 
is one of the astonishing, impressive things the 
war has brought. 

Were the work too hard, the conditions un- 
satisfactory, or the pay unattractive, these 
young women would not remain at these ma- 
chines, for the majority have worked before 
and now feel that they have arrived at better 
jobs. Their hours are little more than half as 
long as those of the houseworker, while the ma- 
chine tools tax the strength less than the kitchen 
sink or the laundry tub. 

What American women have already done 
in our industries as a result of war conditions 
will some day be recognized as a brilliant chap- 
ter in the record of our industrial achievement 
as a nation. There are no war stories more 
thrilling than those of what women have done 
with the new opportunities war has given them. 
In most cases they have done as well as, very 
often much better than, the men they replaced 
or by whose side they are working. The indus- 
trial world, at first skeptical, is now loud in its 
praise of women’s work. 

The entrance of women is bringing great and 
rapid changes to industry itself, by many of 
which men as well as women are benefited. It is 
compelling a sort of industrial house-cleaning, a 
raising of standards of safety, sanitation and 
working conditions generally. Inclined at first 
to object to making over machines and processes 
in order that women may work at them, indus- 
try now recognizes that the changes are in most 
cases of real and lasting benefit to industry 
itself. ~ 


Factory Conditions Better Than Ever 


OMEN taking up factory work now will 
find conditions quite different from the con- 
ditions to which.the woman factory workers of 
a generation ago were subjected. For example, 
one could recognize the woman mill operative 
of New England by her appearance on the street 
in her shabby, dirty, unsuitable factory clothing. 
The munitions worker of to-day undergoes a 
complete transformation before she leaves the 
shop, changing from correctly designed, pro- 
tective working garb into her own fresh, clean 
street clothes; she is not to be distinguished 
from the “‘ white collar and cuff” office worker, 
except that you would probably find more 
money in her purse. 

But what women are doing in munition 
plants and machine shops is a whole story by 
itself. The average woman will do well, if she is 
not now working, to accept one of the oppor- 
tunities by which she is surrounded to-day; 
step in to help fill the need which is the nearest, 
looks the biggest, and is best suited to her abili- 
ties. Women probably meet with more daily 
annoyances due to the general labor shortaze 
than any of us; what they are asked to do new 
is to come forward and help fill some of these 
gaps. The Community Labor Boards and the 
United States Employment Service stand rea ly 
to show any woman the way. 

We never try to dispute that two and to 
make four. It is equally futile to attempt to es- 
cape the truth that the necessary work of t 1is 
final period of the war will not be done unless 
women come forward to help. They are needed, 
not as volunteers, but as paid learners and 
workers, willing to accept, temporarily, at lea st, 
full membership among those who work. Patti- 
otism must outweigh prejudice whenever the 
latter is the only obstacle in the way of a “ Yes, 
I will” to the question: 

“Shall I go to work?” 


Gh 
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THE AMERICAN 


WOMAN'S 


Has the Woman Past 40 a Chance? 
If So, What Can She Do?—By Alice Field Newkirk 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1919 


PHOTO. FROM FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 


HIS article conclusively proves that there is no necessity for the 
woman of 4o and past to fold her hands and think there is no chance 
for her or that her work is done. For many a woman of 40, her chance is 
just beginning. She needs an occupation as never before, with her children 
grown; and not only do the chances exist, but the woman of 40 is in 


hundreds of jobs and is making good in them. 


married woman as old as I am, but I told my 
husband I was going to come in here some 
And to-day I just couldn’t go by 
‘United States 
Women’s Division— 


| SUPPOSE there is not much chance for a 


day to see. 
that big sign over the door: 
Employment Service, 
Free.’”” 

The examiner smiled reassuringly. ‘Why, 
certainly there is a place for you somewhere, if 
you really want to work. There are many more 
opportunities in the industrial world than there 
are available women. What can you do?” 

“Well, you see, I haven’t worked outside my 
own home since I was married, when I was 
twenty-two. I taught school for two years 
before that, and I wanted to keep on teaching 
after I was married. But the Board of Educa- 
tion told me that my marriage was equal to a 
resignation. Of course the children kept mc 
pretty busy when they were little. Now they 
are away at school, except the boy who went to 
France, and I want to earn some money to help 
with their education. It costs a lot these days 
to dress and educate them, and one purse in the 
family seems hardly enough,’ though Mr. Hard- 
ing does the best he can to provide for all of us.” 


HE examiner began to write the name on the 

blue registration card that is used by the 
United States Employment Service to register 
women. “And your age?” She looked question- 
ingly at the brown-haired, trim little woman be- 
fore her, who was evidently in the prime of life, 
and thought she seemed hardly old enough to be 
the mother of a boy in the Army. 

Mrs. Harding hesitated a moment before 
replying with an- embarrassed little laugh: 
“Why, I am forty-three; that’s why I wondered 
whether there would be any chance for me.” 

“Chance? An active, ablebodied woman, 
such as you are, who can adapt herself to new 
conditions and is still willing to learn, can 
choose between several interesting positicns. 
Let me see what openings there are to-day.” 

The examiner glanced over the typewritten 
sheets on her desk. “Ah! Here is just the oppor- 
tunity for you. One of the large factories wants 
a woman of your age and qualifications to be at 
the head of its welfare department—or rather 
its service department, as they prefer to call it 
now. Your teaching experience will be valuable, 
as well as your knowledge of the needs of young 
girls. Your age and the fact that you are mar- 
ried are assets in this instance, although every 
married woman is not fitted for this kind of 
position. You are old enough to do a bit of 
mothering, and yet young enough to appreciate 
the point of view of the girls under your care.” 

A few weeks later Mrs. Harding returned to 
the same United States Employment Service 
osice to express her appreciation to the examiner 
who had found the opportunityfor her to become 
an economic factor in her family. Morcover, 
she was grateful because the position found for 
her had put new interest into her life, as well as 
more cash into the family purse. 


NV RS. HARDING istypical of capablemiddle- 
1vYi aged women everywhere, who are rapidly 
finding that their unsuspected talents andtaken- 
for-granted virtues have a market value. The 
woman past forty who never worked outside 
her home before the war was a bit timid at first 
about seeking employment. The majority of 
these women did not seek it until forced to do so 
by the upheaval in social and economic condi- 
tions incident to the war. Their timidity was 
the result not only of inexperience with the 
industrial world, but also of knowledge that 
employers used to be doubtful about employing 
women past thirty-five, and that they positively 
refised to consider the woman of forty. 

But now all is changed. Instead of the 
middle-aged woman being turned away from 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 
she is urged to come. In many places she has 
won her way to favor to such an extent that she 
is preferred to younger women, especially the 
“flighty,” irresponsible type of young women 
who pretend to work. The regrettable part of 
it all, verily, the tragedy of the situation, lies in 
the fact that it took a world war to give the 
middle-aged woman her chance to make good 
in the industrial world. 

The main office of the Women’s Division of 
the United States Employment Service in 
Philadelphia investigated the problem, “Jobs 
for middle-aged women,” and made some inter- 
esting discoveries. This office, in the center of a 
great industrial district, is one of the largest and 
Most important branches of the United States 
Employment Service devoted exclusively to 
the employment of women. 


The examincr-in-charge discovered, soon after 
the feminine public began swarming there at 
the rate of five hundred to a thousand a day, 
that a large percentage of the applicants were 
women past forty; also, that many of these 
were married women who found that the rising 
cost of living made it necessary, or at least 
highly desirable, for them to help with the 
family budget. 

Some of these women had been teachers or 
bookkeepers before their marriage, and a few 
were.-college bred or trained along lines that 
would enable them to adapt themselves quickly 
to the positions opcn to them. Most of these 
middle-aged married women, however, were 
both untrained and inexperienced, outside of 
household and kindred activities, because at the 
time of their marriage—some twenty or more 
years ago—women generally were not trained 
for anything in particular except matrimony. 

With the unceasing demand for woman 


labor, the matter of placing the woman past 


forty was clearly a problem to be solved by the 
United States Employment Service. It seemed 
natural and appropriate, therefore, to turn to 
Washington for-some statistics as a starting 
point in the inyestigation. At once came the 
reply from the Bureau of Labor Statistics: ““We 
have no accurate information as to the number 
of American women in industry, much less the 
occupations in which middle-aged women are 
employed.” 
ND so the matter was referred to the Women 
in Industry Service of the Department of 
Labor. Surely this department would know 
something about the question. But here, too, 
there was no reliable up-to-date information, 
because our Government has not had time to 
gather statistics such as the British Government 
has secured and published about the women in 
industry in Great Britain. All that could be 
done was to refer the Philadelphia office to the 
statistics in the census of 1910. 
The census of 1910! It might as well have 
been the census of 1810, so far as the industrial 


With the courage of conviction that the 
middle-aged woman, married or single, can be 
employed with profit to herself and to her 
employer, the Philadelphia United States Em- 
ployment Service office sent out inquiries to 
representative establishments, not only in 
Pennsylvania and the district adjacent to Phila- 
delphia, but also in the centers of industry else- 
where. The replies proved that women of this 
age are holding a wide range of positions in all 
sorts of industries. 


HEREVER a large number of women is 

employed, usually from ten to twenty-five 
per cent of them are middle-aged women. About 
fifty per cent of these have been employed for 
the first time since the United States entered the 
war. 

Middle-aged women are doing winding, 
knitting, sewing-machine operating, inspecting, 
pressing, boxing and clipping threads in the 
knitting and textile industries; they are finish- 
ing and hanging leather; thcy fill and label 
bottles and count tops for manufacturing 
chemists; they do light mechanical operations 
and inspection work in automobile factories and 
machine shops; they wrap paper bandages, 
inspect tags, cut gum labels, etc., in factories 
making paper novelties; they prepare foods, 
vegetables and meats in canning and soup fac- 
tories; they do assembling of small parts in 
factories manufacturing electrical supplies, and 
they insulate wire. 

In the great: publishing houses middle-aged. 
women are used as sorters in the bindery depart- 
ment, if they are able to stand; also in the 
blocking and proving and press departments. 
And so the list of the industrial activities of the 
woman past forty might be extended indefi- 
nitely. A large lock company, which manufac- 
tures latchkeys, cabinet locks and padlocks, 
reported that it employs middle-aged women 
in twenty-three different positions! 

Where nimbleness is not a necessary qualifica- 
tion, middle-aged women have proved satisfac- 
tory, on the whole. Naturally their fingers are 


Women Filing Applications for Factory Work =, 


employment of women is concerned. A verita- 
ble revolution has taken place since 1910, and 
no one is able to state how many times the 
figures concerning women employed outside 
their own homes and the number of occupations 
listed have been multiplied by now. A recent 
estimate, however, of American women in 
industry, made by a reliable newspaper, gives 
the following results: 


In mechanical and reed 


In other gainful occupations 8 . 6,750,000 
In agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry;. ..... s 
In transportation. .... os 6 
In merchandising . ,000 
In public service . . 50,000 
In occupations. 70,000 
In clerical work. . . . . 


Probably a quarter of these women are 
middle-aged—that is, women past forty. Of 
course these figures do not include the women 
in domestic and personal service, of whom there 
are about 2,500,000. 


not so pliable for light, délicate work, but they 
are well adapted for sotne forms of heavier work, 
where the processes are not too intricate. For 
instance, carpentry is a new trade for women, 
at which somé women past forty have made 
good. There is the middle-aged’ woman who 
went to am aircraft factory, studied carpentry 
for four er five months and became a carpenter 
forewoman at $200 a month. 

According to the Philadelphia investigation 
of the working possibilities of the woman past 
forty, while a difference of opinion exists among 
employers and managers as to the adaptability 
of middle-aged women and their responsive- 
ness to training, there is widespread agreement 
as to their reliability. The following statement 
from a firm employing 900 women is typical: 

“We find middle-aged women in our employ 
are considerably steadier and more reliable in 
the matter of attendance, as they generally 
have more responsibilities than younger women, 
and consequently try to apply themselves more 
steadily to their work.” 


PHOTO, FROM FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 


Another point on which employers seem 
agreed is that the average middle-aged woman 
has genuine interest in her work, since she 
seldom works outside her home unless she really 
wants to or is obliged to do so. Her interest, 
however, may outstrip her physical strength. 

The department stores offer many positions 
to the middle-aged woman to-day. And there 
is no prejudice against the married woman. The 
shorter hours now make it possible for the 
married woman to werk in a store and to 
attend to many of her household duties. 

“We are well pleased with the middle-aged 
married woman,” said an employment manager 
of an exclusive dry-goods establishment. ‘She 
has taken responsibility in her own home and 
developed initiative, so she frequently excels in 
salesmanship the clerks of long standing.” 

Foolish pride, however, makes some of the 
married women seek positions in stores that 
keep them out of sight of the public. They 
think of clerical work as the only thing they can 
do. They often make the mistake, too, of say- 
ing that they are “reduced,” or that they “do 
not have to work.” 


ITH some formal training, supplemented 

by the training of experience, middle-aged 
married women who have the requisite inborn 
traits are making a success as employment 
managers. They are generally better than men 
when it comes to handling women, because 
women are not the enigmas to them that they 
are to men. The same qualities that make 
women successful mothers and hostesses come 
into play in employment management. 

For the middle-aged woman who has no 
liking or aptitude for shop or factory, there are 
other available positions for which homekeep- 
ing has fitted her.' Assistant housekeepers are 
needed in hospitals and institutions; assistant 
matrons of orphan asylums and of institutions 
for dependents are constantly sought. These 
are positions for the woman past forty, espe- 
cially suitable for widows, since they are usually 
resident positions where husbands are not wel- 
come. 

But the marricd woman can be a “visiting 
housekeeper” in a private home, manager of an 
apartment house, matron of a day nursery, 
“supervisor of play” for the children of pro- 
fessional women, or a policewoman. Probation 
work and nursing afford opportunities for the 
active woman past forty, as well as many lines 
of public service. 

The distinctly home type of woman also can 
successfully attach herself to a business or pro- 
fessional. woman. A business or professional 
woman appreciates her home as much if not 
more than any other woman. A tactful neigh- 
bor, therefore, may tie up her abilities with the 
professional woman, do her darning and mend- 
ing, prepare her dinners and look after the many 
details of housekeeping for her. 

If the neighbor 1s an educated woman she 
may act as secretary for the professional woman, 
in addition to attending to the strictly house- 
hold duties. In this way the “home” woman 
can earn compensation in both money and 
gratitude. 

There are particularly good openings for 
trained middle-aged women as chemists, who 
have gréat chances in industrial plants now. 
Engineers are also needed, and draftswomen 
are becoming more common every day. Some 
large electrical companies use many drafts- 
women for tracing and lettering. One woman 
who had been an interior decorator, after three 
weeks’ training was able to do better work as a 
draftswoman than boys who had taken one year 
to learn the same job. 


O, THERE is no necessity for the woman of 

forty and past to fold her hands and to 
think her work in the world is done. For many 
of that age it is only just beginning. The woman 
past forty, whose children are grown, needs an 
interesting occupation outside her home as 
never before, and she is finding it. She may 
be harder for the United States Employment 
Service to place than the younger unmarried 
woman; but once she has learned her economic 
worth she will continue to contribute her share 
to the financial upkeep of the home. 

“There certainly is an opening for every 
middle-aged woman who is able, fit and ambi- 
tious to work,” declared a successful employ- 
ment manager when discussing the subject. 

Old prejudices, indeed, are breaking down 
and new opportunities are constantly opening 
for the woman past forty. Sex and age as the 
basis for selection in hiring are being superseded 
by efficiency in a new world of human beings. 
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yov Perkins’ 
Perkins 
By Helen A. Haselton 


OBBY is just a little bit younger than Peggy, but nevertheless he and 
Peggy and Margie are great friends and playmates and have lots of fun 
together, and I am sure you will be glad to know him too. He has a lot of 
his own playthings, which he loves; especially his gun and sword, which are 
so like the real ones his big brother in the war has. His dog Spot is his con- 
stant companion, and when Spot is around no harm can ever come to Bobby. 
I have made some suggestions for the color of Bobby’s clothes, but you may 
like to change them. Use water color or dye paints for coloring, and the articles 
may be colored before or after you cut them out, whichever you like, but you 
will find it a little bit easier to color them before they are cut out. But don’t 
forget when you cut out the doll and his clothes to follow the rules below: 
To Make the Doll: Mount on paper of the same thickness. Trim off the 
black lines around the doll; cut into double lines on the base to make locks, 
and into double lines on the body to make slits. Fold over at the dotted lines 
at the top of the head, and the dotted lines at the feet in opposite directions. 
Bring the bases together and slide the locks from one side into the locks on 
the opposite side. The doll will then stand alone. 
To Make the Clothes: Do not mount the clothes, but cut into the slits on 
the clothes and fold the clothes and hats on the dotted lines and fit the tabs 
into the slits. 


His Sailor Suit is Dark Blue ‘ 
and the Tie is Dark Brown 


Bobby’s Winter Overcoat of 
Dark Blue A White Sailor Cap 


for Bobby 


This is Bobby’s Sword in Silver Gray 
With Brass Colored Bands - 


A Soldier Cap of Red, 
White and Blue 


Bobby’s Hair is Dark Brown, His Eyes are 
Blue, His ‘Shoes and Stockings are Brown. 
Make the Base Which Bobby Stands On 
Dark Green 


\ 


The Boat is Green and the Sails are White. Make the 
Base the Boat Stands On Dark Green 


The Automobile is Dark Blue With 
Wheels Red. The Coat and Hit 
the Man in the Automobile are D 
Brown; Base of Automobile, D 
Green 


The Fold-a-Way Cut-Out. 
Patented by Will Pente, 6-26-17 and 7-10-17. 


The Sweater is Dark Brown 
hie if Bobby’s Best Suit of Brown Q 
SZ: 
Make the Sled Yellow and Red A 


fe 


The Story 


-a plain American man- 
in-the-street, the kind 
that would pass in a crowd 
unobserved. He commuted 
from the recent development at Langdon Terrace to New 
York every week day on the 7:36 from Langdon Manor, 
and after two years probably half the ‘‘trippers’’ on that 
train would not have been able to identify him as a regular 
passenger. Born in the late sixties, he had married in 1890, 
but Mrs. Miller was an invalid, and few even of the few 
people who knew Silas Miller had ever seen his wife. 
The Millers’ house at Langdon Terrace was the ninth in 
a row of seventeen, built by the Langdon Terrace Realty 
Company from a single set of architect’s drawings. Silas 
lived in the middle house of the row, and never had any 
difficulty in picking out his own. He always came home on 
the 6:18 ‘‘express’’ from the city, which arrived at Langdon 
Manor at 6:53. From the station to Silas’ house was ap- 
proximately seventeen minutes’ walk, and he took between 
1385 and 1425 steps in making the distance. It was-always 
interesting to get below 1400. Once he did it.in 1350 steps 
exactly, the day when his wife telephoned to the office of 
Sawyer and Sawyer that Silas Miller, Junior, had enlisted 
in the Navy that morning. 


S LAS MILLER was just 


~ 


i WAS an almost unprecedented thing for Silas Miller, 
Senior, to be telephoned to in office hours—or at any other 
time. They told him that a lady wanted to speak with him 
on the wire. When he heard his wife’s voice, and realized 
that she had left her home, ill as she was, to talk with him, 
he grew dizzy. She had never done-this ‘before. But when 
she said that Silas junior had enlisted—had gone—had 
written from the recruiting station for permission, because 
he was under age—then Silas senior had the queerest kind 
of chills running up and down his back. 

His wife said good-by chokingly after Silas had promised 
that he would ask permission to come out home early; but 
when he walked back to his desk just outside the private 
offices of the firm, he was like a man who had suddenly 
swallowed a ramrod and was proud of the feat. 

That same morning James Sawyer passed him, and caught 
sight of an unwonted expression on his face. “ What’s up, 
Miller?”’ asked Sawyer, without any particular interest in 
his own query. 

Silas rose to his feet. ‘‘Son’s enlisted, sir!” There was 
actually a flush on his cheeks. 

“Sho!” exclaimed James Sawyer: ‘Well, well! Didn’t 
know you had a boy. Congratulations!” And James 
Sawyer shook hands, right there in business hours, with 
Silas Miller. ‘‘Got a son myself at Plattsburg!” The two 
men looked into each other’s eyes for an instant; then 
James Sawyer passed into the private offices. 

That was a red-letter day for Silas Miller. Pratt, the chief 
clerk, had heard the conversation. He came over and shook 
hands. He had two nephews in the service. Four others of 
the office force came to Silas before night. John Sawyer, the 
younger partner, stopped at Silas’ desk as he was going out 
to lunch. “Good work, Miller! Tell that son of yours to 
come in and see us, if he ever gets leave and is near enough. 
We like to see the boys that are going to 
fight for us, you bet!” Silas Miller found 


All that night through, hours after Silas had dropped to 
sleep and was breathing heavily in great peace and joy that 
a Silas Miller was going to help keep this world safe and 
decent for human beings to live in, the mother lay awake, 
staring at the dim ceiling, and whispering under her breath: 

“My baby! My baby boy!” 


N TER young Silas had gone away somewhere to a naval 
station, the house became suddenly as still as death. 
Silas senior didn’t notice it at first, for he went to the office. 
But all through the interminable days the mother lay there 
and listened for the noise and the shouts. Only when the 
other boys sometimes came in, or played their noisy games 
outside, did she get for an instant the illusion that her boy 
was among them. 

“Silas, dear,” she said one night, ‘‘do you see that I’ve 

ut My picture on the piano, where I can look at it all day 
ong 

Silas lifted his eyes from the evenin paper. “That’s so,” 
he said. “It’s a good picture, ain’t it? 

“It’s a lovely picture, and there’s the two baby pictures 
of him, too, next to the big one. Silas, don’t—don’t you 
want to try to play one or two of those songs he used to sing 
with the other boys?” 

Now that was one thing that Silas could do, after a 
fashion—play the piano. Dutifully he approached the old, 
out-of-tune instrument, He tried to remember, but the 
songs hadn’t made any impression on him. He looked at his 
wife. Her eyes were eager. 

“T might get Eddie Bishop, perhaps.”’ And, dutifully, he 
put on his hat and went out. Anything his wife wanted she 
should have. 

Eddie Bishop and Walter Smith came in before long. 
They were persuaded to sing any song they thought of, and 
they picked ‘‘Over There!’’ That was the song young Silas 
was constantly whistling about the house. The mother’s 
face lighted up. Silas picked out the tune with one finger, 


and then improvised laboriously a kind of bass. It went 
pretty well. 
“Tell you what!” exclaimed Walter Smith, “I know 


where some of the bunch are. Over at Frank McFarland’s. 
You wait a minute!’’ He hurried out. Soon he was back 
with half a dozen other lads. 

That was an evening! The mother lay on her couch, and 
smiled as the songs poured lustily forth from the juvenile 
throats. They were queer songs to her. Stammering songs, 
about Katy and a kitchen door, about someone named Zip, 
and a Fritzy something in the pale moonlight. But it was 
fine—almost like having young Silas back home. 

Then, at last, the boys formed like a little company of 
soldiers, raised their right hands in salute, and sang ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”” Young Silas’ mother knew the first 
verse of that, and joined in feebly. 


T= next night was another great evening. Silas came 
out from town with a tight roll under his arm. It con- 
tained six of the songs they had sung the evening before. He 
put the bundle in her lap, and let her unroll the package. 
During the entire evening he practiced them. Occasionally 
Silas raised his voice in song, rather timidly, to be sure. 


lan Who Went Singing 


of Silas Miller—Plain American: By O. F. Lewis 


AUTHOR OF “JACK BURTON: SLACKER,” ETC. 


_ brought them together. 


“Why, you've got a lovely voice, Silas!” It wasar¢ 
tion to her. 

“‘L used to sing, Mary, when I was a boy on the farm 
Vermont. Wehadachurch choir at the Universalist chu 
She smiled across at him. “I guess we'll be ready ta 
these songs ourselves by to-morrow night, mother. 
sort o’ got the idea from last night that we ought to be 
ing regularly these songs that our boy’s singing at his ca 

So, the next evening, after supper, father and mothe 
together. It was halting, and at times unmelodious, but 
sang. They looked at the picture of the boy, and they 
to him. It was about the first thing they had done toge 
except to eat and sleep, for almost more months than 
could count. And it was the absent boy who had 

They were interrupted by the sudden entrance of M 
Mrs. Smith. 

“Walter’s enlisted!”” Thus bellowed Mr. Smith 

et hardly inside the door. He was called “Foghorn” 
the boys on the block, because of that voice. 

Mrs. Smith went over to Mrs. Miller and sat down b 
and held her hand tight. ‘‘ Walter got a letter this mo 
vam? your boy at the naval station, and we couldn’t 

im 

“Not on your golden tintype we wouldn’t stop h 
burst forth Foghorn Smith. 

This visit added two more to the chorus. Mr. Smith’g 
was a great addition. ‘‘Isn’t the music lovely?” said 
Smith, and Mrs. Miller agreed it was. 

“Why don’t we come to-morrow night again, and 
some more?” asked Mr. Smith, on the ‘Preeti: “Tel 
what, I’ve an idea. We'll bring that last picture we ha 
Walter, and we'll put it up there with your boy, and 
we'll sing to both of them! There’s an idea! Seeing it’g 
@’ hard for Mrs. Miller to get over our way, we'll come § 
What?” 

“William, you ought to wait to be invited,” said 
Smith, 


HEN Silas Miller came back from work the 

evening, there was genuine excitement in the bm 
Eddie Bishop and Frank McFarland were the new dese 
into the Navy! Their people were willing too. Silas j 
had set the pace, and heaven only knew now when it 
stop! 

So three more adults joined the group at the Miller § 
that night, and three new pictures were on the piano. 
Bishop and Mr. and Mrs. McFarland sat with the ¢q 
parents and sang. Bishop had had to go to a lodge mee 
Appointment made two days ago. Sorry! 

By this time Silas had become familiar with the song 
the piano keyboard, and his voice began to roll out ¢ 
rously. The night was hot and the windows were open. 
into the street rang the songs, and it was the finest kind 
surprise when, at the close of an earnest rendition of * 
Long, Long Trail, ” the families inside the Miller 
heard of a sudden the song caught up outside by h 
dozen youthful voices. It was the dwindling remnang™ 
the Langdon Terrace bunch that had come over to hea 
singing. Presently it was not boys’ voices alone, but 

shriller treble of girls, and you could 
now and then a man’s voice too. 


five dollars more in his pay envelope every 
Saturday after that. 

Coming out on the earlier train that eve- 
ning, Silas did the stretch from the depot to 
Langdon Terrace in 1350 steps—and thir- 
teen minutes flat. It was like walking on air. ° 
But that evening was a very hard one, at 
home. His wife clung desperately to her 
determination, fortified during the loneliness 
of the day, to refuse any consent to Silas 
junior’s going into the Navy. He was her 

aby, her only baby! All the life and noise 
that Silas senior had never brought into the 
house, her baby fad. He took after her. 
She had been a romping girl till sickness 
came on after she was married. 


Ben vigor and energy of life centered in 
young Silas. Even the thirteen other 
boys in his bunch had pretty nearly carte 
blanche in the Miller home, for the king— 
Silas junior—could do no wrong. And 
though the whole thirteen of them swept 
through the house every now and then, or 
filled the surrounding atmosphere outside 
with noise and din, the invalid mother loved 
it, for it meant what Silas junior called 
“‘pep.”” Pep was what Silas, her husband, 
lacked. Every little while the mother would 
catch Silas junior’s voice and shouts in the 
uproar. But on this evening of Silas junior’s 
enlistment she was no match at all for her 
logical and argumentative husband. 
“Have your way, Silas!” she murmured 


“T’ll bet a dollar that’s Bill Peters 
ing,” said Foghorn Smith. “Come o 
Bill!’”” And Bill came in. 

‘Listen to the great idea,” said Bill 
the doorway: ‘‘This singing is bully 
you can count mein. But me fora se 
flag! We got four stars already on 
block, haven’t we? We don’t know 
many more we'll have, but we can g 
there’s some coming, can’t we?” 

It was a big idea. It wouldn’t cog 
much, and the women folks could mal 
Mrs. Miller, from the couch, spoke ug 
the privilege of doing the cutting out. 
Mrs. McFarland knew just how to 
the stars. 

““Where’ll we hang someone ag 

Foghorn Smith had a reverberating 
swer ready. ‘Easiest thing you k 
Stretch it from Miller’s house, here, aq 
to that telegraph pole. Then Mrs. 
can see it when she happens to be I 
down.” 


ILL PETERS had more ideas now: 
that evening we'll have a big sing 
side, what? I'll bet I can get the whol 
and drum corps from Langdon Man 
come over! And I got a stocking behind 
fireplace over in my house that mak 
noise like a ten-dollar bill toward those 
drinks and sandwiches we got to have. 
about it, folks?” 
“How!”’ said the men, and the party} 


when he had made his plea “Perhaps it’s 
God’s way too! I don’t know!” 


“On That Evening We'll Have a Big Sing Outside” 


planned. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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IHAT was what everybody in Piping Brook 
called her, poor lady. No wonder. It was 
only too accurate, as descriptions go. For 
Mrs. Antoinette J. Garrity was the lone 
and gilt and splendid widow of Garrity’s 
Golden Discovery Pills. When Garrity 
died, leaving her, as Jimmy Dodd wickedly 
hrases it, ‘nothing but,’ she came to 
iping Brook and bought Venice, the old 
| Kingdon place, in the heart of Piping 
k’s sacrosanct summer colony. ‘‘ Venice” had been old 
wx Kingdon’s pet name for his lovely estate, all threaded 
silver lagoons and waterways. 
d the widow came weighted down by the trappings of 
mpress, attended by a retinue: maids, menservants, a 
r, a companion, a secretary, heaven knows what be- 
: hy wonder that that droll, cruel nickname sprouted 
light! 
ywever, for ali our colony knew of her, she might have 
an errant asteroid, instead of a large florid woman 
ed to amaze the Queen of Sheba. Most markedly obliv- 
of her existence were Mrs. Peter Dwight Parkinson 
Mrs. Reginald Hallowell, our pale cold priestesses of 
and clan. 
it that they snubbed her. None of the colony snubbed 
They didn’t make so great an effort. They didn’t lift 
Olympian brows when her sump- 
; limousine rolled by. They hardly 


No. Mrs. Garrity hadn’t got aboard. Instead, she had 
gone diffidently up to the group of workers. Cool-eyed, a bit 
hostile, they waited her approach. “I just heard that you 
young ladies hadn’t found a place to stay,”’ she said shyly. 
‘I’m Mrs. Garrity, and I’ve got a big place, Venice, and I'd 
be more than pleased if you’d come stay with me.” 

The group fidgeted. But their leader, a brisk competent 
damsel, had sized up Mrs. Garrity in one sweeping glance. 

“Thank you. I’ll talk to the Y. W. secretary. If she 
approves we'll be glad to come.” 

‘Oh, I guess she’ll approve all right. I gave the Y. W. the 
land for their little office here.” Mrs. Garrity spoke a bit 


grimly. 


A at noon into the sculptured doors of Venice trooped 
those thirty girls of the first detachment; and Mrs. 
Garrity and the excited little secretary sorted them out. Half 
of the detachment were given the big, sumptuous guest 
chambers, the rest would camp on cots in the ballroom. 

“Though it’s most unfair to overflow your house like 
this,” said the anxious little secretary. ‘‘ What is the Gov- 
ernment thinking of? To put up all these workshops, yet 
not build one lodging house, even, for the workers!” 

“The Government is thinking how to make munitions and 
rush ’em over to those soldier boys of ours in France the 
quickest way it can.”” Thus Mrs. Garrity, briefly. ‘‘That’s 


the pains to send regrets to her per- 
ing fruitless musicals and dinners 


eas. They didn’t even smile at her 
ling, determined campaigns for recog- 
1, her costly, yet nevertheless futile, 
dvertising. 
ter five years of toil it occurred to 
Garrity, as Jimmy Dodd put it, that 
ye Piping Brook people weren’t keen 
ier hospitalities after all. It was 
pathetic, the puzzled resignation 
| which she seaued battering at those 
) 1 gates, and settled down to matinées 
wn, and long summers at Atlantic 
and longer winters in Florida. 
ereupon Piping Brook forgot her and 
m ard sieges as completely as if no such 
-had ever been. Actually, the Brook 
le didn’t take the trouble even to 
t. They’d never remembered her, 
see. 
en came the war. 


>ING BROOK reacted as every other 
wn reacted. Knitting mornings and 
Creés benefits shouldered out bridge 
dances. Eager plans for base hos- 
s and Army Y canteens thrust golf 
s and tennis finals into the back- 
id, where they belonged. All Piping 
k came together, drawn by this one 
‘me concern. 
Piping Brook, that is, except Mrs. 
finette J. Garrity. True, she sent in 
nerous Red Cross check, and sub- 
ed heavily for Liberty Bonds. But 
erself stayed outside the pale. Per- 
, I thought, because she was too 
y hurt by her long ostracism. 
fore likely because she doesn’t know 
oclimb in,”’ said Jimmythe unfeeling. 
y what you please, those must have 
| hard weeks for the Gilded Pill. She 
| been pushed back so often that she 
In’t believe she had a right to enter 
ountry’s doors even. 
liat was the way I saw it. And I'll 
it made me feel a bit squirmy. Not 
so squirmy as I felt a month or so 
though. 
esently along came a reticent gentle- = 


The Daily Miracle 


E'S out with the dawn on his rubber- 


Or his skate-and-soap-box “scootmobile.” 
He takes the corners with fiendish whoop, 
Like circus cyclists who loop the loop. 
He’s wholly callous to fear of cars 

That hurtle along like shooting stars— 
He seems to snatch at the slightest chance, 
And leads my heart a prodigious dance! 


And yet at dusk, when he staggers home, 
And we “reune” in the evening’s gloam, 
We find that his legs and arms are still 
Intact, and yield to his boyish will! 

We find his head on his shoulders tight, 
Although from dawn till the fall of night 
He’s braved a thousand and many more 
Of dangers that boys have braved before ! 


Then when he has supped and is put away, 
At the end of an average boyhood day, 
We hold an invoice to make quite sure 
Each part of his body is still secure; 

And, finding his parts are all intact — 

His safety a really honest fact— 

We marvel: “It seems he’s as good as new; 
But how on earth did the lad pull through!” 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


tired wheel, 


“fon government affairs.’”’ Before 
mig Brook could catch its astonished 
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th, four huge one-story glass-and-iron 
ures were rising on the Flats, only 
}: miles beyond our lordliest estates, and machinery was 
jing daily by trainloads. 


) FORE the hurrying workmen had swung up the great 

i\ron doors, into Piping Brook poured the vanguard of the 

1’ of girls who were to work in those huge glass cages— 

jen munition makers, if you please! To Piping Brook 
been accorded the honor of welcoming one of the first 

government plants. 

) ‘- where are all these workers to live?” I asked Jimmy 


He were waiting on the platform for a city train. A de- 
#ment of incoming girls had just passed, young, spar- 
ti, gayly defiant of our curious eyes. Near us stood Mrs. 
ity, resplendent in a white-silk sport suit, and large 
e shoes with heels fit for Columbine. 
Yh, they can board somewhere.” 
3ut where? There are no boarding houses in Piping 
ik. And no farmhouses within a reasonable distance. 
no hotels, except that horrible tavern away off at 
er Town.” 
Nell, they’ll have to shuffle for themselves,” said Jimmy 
rfully. ‘Lucky it’s still warm weather. They can live in 
3, I dare say. Or build tree platforms, for light house- 
ing, like our anthropoid aunties.” 
lere’s the train.” 
moment later I turned, to see Mrs. Garrity staring at 
Her full-blown face was flushed more deeply than usual. 
er the blossomy, too youthful hat her eyes were full of 
tion. 
|Come along.” jimmy swung me aboard. 
Jueer,” he said, glancing back as the train pulled out. 
‘s. Garrity surely meant to take this train. Yet she 
*t get aboard after all.” 


the Government's job. It’s our job to take 
care of these soldier girls of ours. And we’re 
a-going to do it. The best way isto put up half 
a dozen lath-and-canvas shacks right here on 
the grounds, then use my dining room and 
kitchen and porches for meals and recreation. 
That'll take us through the summer. By that 
time the munitions boss will have built perma- 
nent quarters for the girls near the factories.” 

“But eighty girls will swarm in Tuesday.” 

“Let ’emswarm!”’ Mrs. Garrity’s head went 
up. “The more the merrier. This house is 
made for company and good times. This once 
it’s going to have ’em!’ 


Tr girls did swarm in. Working like Tro- 
jans, Mrs. Garrity and the secretary made 
every girl welcome and comfortable. 

Every morning early the great limousine and the roadster, 
and the service car, too, made trip after trip across country 
to the Flats, taking loads of fresh laughing girls to the shops. 

Every noon they brought their gay passengers back for 
a whiff of air and the hot substantial luncheon that Mrs. 
Garrity’s flustered, delighted maids had set ready on porches 
and lawn. 

Every twilight, as we drove by, we’d hear young voices 
singing, glimpse hoyden nymphs dancing on the veranda or 
holding a jubilee in the swimming pool. 

“Those girls are having the time of their lives,”” observed 
Jimmy Dodd. 

“So is Mrs. Garrity,” said I. 

“Queer about Mrs. Garrity. There must be a lot more to 
her than we thought. I almost wish I’d accepted some of 
those absurd invitations of hers a year or so back.” 


The Story of Her Mission in Piping Brook After the Soldier Girls Came 
| By Katharine Holland Brown 


Pretty candid talk from our spoiled Jimmy, wasn’t it? 
But no more candid than the restless glances flung Venice- 
ward by Mrs. Peter Dwight Parkinson and many another of 
our heaven-born. In the days that ensued more than one 
Olympian was heard to remark irritably that Mrs. Garrity 
was rather too lavish in her hospitality. She should ask 
some of us to aid her. But Mrs. Garrity, being quite outside 
- orbit, neither saw nor heard, but went stolidly on 

er way. 

The National Y. W. had sent her an adviser on her hous- 
ing enterprises, as well as many grateful thanks for the 
work already done, we heard. Soon her name and her efforts 
began to be known outside Piping Brook. There woke a 
rumor that the echoes of both had reached certain eminent 
ears in Washington. Mrs. Hallowell, our archpriestess, 
grew almost peevish at that. Curious. For Mrs. Hallowell’s 
great-great-grandfather had laid the foundations of his 
house by purchasing a large section of Connecticut from the 
aborigines for the modest consideration of a few strings of 
beads and a judicious libation of fire water. You'd hardly 
expect his descendant to give heed to the concerns of one 
whose fortunes owned Garrity’s Discovery as their ignoble 
base. None the less, according to Jimmy, she was all but 
whiny about it. And Mrs. Garrity plodded unheeding on. 


Ge was winning more than praises now. The girls, at 
first reluctant, and suspicious of this glittering Lady 
Bountiful, had learned to trust her and to love her. She was 
not just their hostess, she was their comrade, their big sister. 
They hung around her like bees; they poured out their confi- 
dences before her kind, gentle judgment; they clung to her, 
and quoted her, and were openly, adoringly proud of her. 
And Mrs. Garrity bloomed under it. She’d always seemed 
common, almost coarse. But now all the sweetness that had 
gone masked under rouge and furs and velvets shone out, 
clear to see. She wasn’t the Gilded Pill any more. She was 
pure gold. Even our eyes could see that. We looked on, not 
just envious now, but wondering, a little awed maybe, at the 
transmutation that is wrought in every human soul when 
that soul gives itself, unquestioning, to high service. 

Then, right in the floodtide of her hard happy days, the 
New York Board sent a special visitor to os munition 
works. A special visitor, indeed! Mrs. E. Paige Carrick, if 
you'll believe me. Mrs. Carrick, of Madison Avenue, before 
whose majesty even the glories of the House of Hallowell 
falter and grow dim. But what happened next —— 

Yes, as Jimmy Dodd said, it was unthinkable. None of 
our Piping Brook colony had ever met Mrs. Carrick— 
although any of us would have cheerfully given our eye 
teeth for an introduction. However, some one of our homes 
could surely offer her a fitting pied-d-terre. Mrs. Hallowell 
went so far as to say that her own house would be the most 
suitable abode, a remark which brought slightly acrimonious 
comment from our dear Mrs. Parkinson. Both ladies, I hap- 
pen to know, sent effusive invitations to the board’s rep- 
resentative. But, alack! Back came the blandest, most 
gracious of regrets; and the representative bent her starry 
footsteps straight to Mrs. Garrity’s Boeotian threshold—and 
there remained. Furthermore, Mrs.Garrity—can such selfish- 
ness be?— Mrs. Garrity didn’t even give a reception for her! 
“Tl NEVER once thought of it,’’ she owned to me later. 

“Though I don’t believe Mrs. Carrick would have cared 
mucn for it. Anyhow, we were too busy. We talked over 
everything, since the day I brought that first batch of girls 
home with me. And Mrs. Carrick—my goodness, how that 
woman did praise me up!’’ Her full cheeks crimsoned. Her 
eyes lit with happy radiance. ‘Says if I’d had years of 
training I couldn’t have handled this housing problem 
any better. And won’t I go on the Service Board, and help 
work to keep lodging conditions up to the mark for factory 
women all over America? And I promised I will. And I’m 
only too glad to. For aren’t these girls, who work in sewing 
lofts, and in munitions, and on farms, and in factories, our 

own home soldiers? Aren’t they fighting 
to make this country victorious on this 
side of the water just as hard as those 
blessed boys of ours are fighting across 
the sea?”’ 

She checked herself with a shamefaced 
gulp. But her eyes were blazing, her 
strong mouth quivered, 
eloquent. ‘‘Answer me 
that!” 

“Our home soldiers— 
that’s exactly what our 
girls are,’’ said I. Some- 
how I felt a good deal 
quenched. Worse 
quenched yet when I 
thought of the note in my 
bag. “I—I came tobring 
you a letter, Mrs. Garrity, 
from—the Country- 
women’s Club, They— 
we want you to join us. 
And I heard Mrs. Hallo- 

»», well say that she hopes to 
 givea dinner soon in your 
honor. We're all very 
proud of you, you know.” 

I halted. Incredibly, Mrs. Garrity wasn’t listening to me. 
She was looking away, down the drive. Down at the tired 
contented procession of girls now mounting the long green 
slope. She was listening to them, not to me. Her whole big 
stodgy body listened, her face was intent, her lips curved in 
an exquisite smile of welcome and delight. 

“The Countrywomen’s? Well, that’s real nice of the 
ladies to want me,” she said at last absently. “But with all 
my girls to take to shore parties and picnics and shows, 
seems like I don’t need any other recreation. And—a din- 
ner at Mrs. Hallowell’s? Well, I certainly do appreciate 
that. But’”—a shade of worry crossed her face—“‘ I'd hate 
to decline it once she’d taken the trouble to send me an 
invitation. Can’t you—won’t you sort of drop a hint to 
her that, the way things are now, I honestly haven’t got 
the time?” 
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“Tramp, tramp, tramp to feed the Nation! 
Good cheer from Miami to Nome! 
We have Campbell’s up in arms 
And you can't resist its charms 
For it helps protect your own beloved home!” 


Arm in Arm 


With Uncle Sam on one side and the American housewife on the other 


Campbell's wholesome Tomato Soup is in the advance guard of health and 


good cheer: 


It is a favorite alike with our heroes abroad and their families at home. 
In your own daily problem of providing a nourishing and attractive home 
table you will find a constant help and comfort i in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


A nourishing food in itself it also, through 
its tonic influence on digestion increases the 
nourishing effect of all the food you eat. And 
it is as economical as it is tasty and invigorating. 

The contents of every can produces two 
cans of wholesome satisfying soup. You have 
no waste in using it — nothing to throw away. 
Every particle is pure nourishment. You have 
no cooking-cost. It comes to you completely 


Order this inviting Campbell’s Soup from your grocer by the 
dozen or the case, and have it ready in three minutes when 


you want it. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


12c a can 


cooked and blended. You save fuel. You save 
labor. You could not begin to produce such 
a soup at so low a cost in your own home. 
Served as a Cream of Tomato it is particularly 
strengthening and delicious. And there are 
many other tempting ways to prepare it. 
“Good soup every day” should be the rule 
in every home. No other food can properly 
take its place. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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LEISHER 
YARNS 


r 


keeping the boys warm 
“over there” 


“ue FLEISHER YARNS were 


first successful yarns for 


id-knitting made in Amer- 


For over fifty years they 


ile been America’s acknowl- 
red standard of quality. 
eir softness, warmth and 
‘qualled durability are well 
bwn to all yarn-users. 

Ve are sure that it will be a 


ce of satisfaction to Amer- 


1s to know that the Fleisher 
anization, with its great mills 


!superb equipment, is now 


oted to the needs of our 
ating forces. Wool has been 
lared ‘‘essential.’’ It is de- 
jided upon to keep our boys 


ealth, to ease for them the 


er hardships of winter. In 
sphere it is as important as 
d. And the supply may 
ive inadequate. 


war needs. 


he government asked us, 
efore, to devote our energies 
We complied 
ly. Fora while there will 


more FLEISHER YARNS 
ide of wool for civilian uses. 


his calls upon the women 


m America for an additional 
rifice, which they will make 
ih the same willingness that 


earned for them a noble 


_— for unselfish service. 

f 


. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
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“Everyt 


Gets So Dusty” 


Why Not Prevent This and Have a Healthful Home? 
By Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S. 


UST motes pervade every nook 
|) and cranny of house, room and 
closet. One can see them only 
1] by the light which they reflect 
|| when a sunbeam enters a dark- 
aq ened room, or when they form 
a film on the polished surface of 

=|) furniture. They arealways with 
us. They pass into the lungs and out again. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that some of the 
smaller motes pass through the cell walls of the 
lungs at the surface of aération. But these dust 
motes harm no one. Indeed, they are one of 
nature’s blessings. The human body is built to 
take care of them; moreover, it is adjusted to 
their presence. 

The visible dust of the dwelling, on the other 
hand, is quite another matter. It is not a bless- 
ing; it is a curse. The visible dust of the 
dwelling comes mainly from city streets and 
unswarded ground. It is the dust that flies 
when the wind blows; it rarely extends more 
than a few hundred feet above the ground. 

Setting aside the soot and the smoke that are 
belched from chimneys in localities where soft 
coal is used, most of the dust of the household 
is born where horses tread. Iron-shod hoofs 
make some of it. Wagon and motor wheels make 
much of it. The street cleaner with his rattan 
broom makes a lot of it; and when the cartman 
tosses the contents of his shovel into the cart he 
sends still more of it into the air. Insects and 
decaying vegetation are responsible for not a 
little house dust—a part that is by no means 
negligible. 

The wind has much to do with the dust con- 
tent of the air—not only outdoors but, to a 
limited extent, indoors as well. A very light 
breeze will pick up and carry enough to make 
the air hazy; double the speed of the breeze and 
it will pick up and carry aye times as 
much. 

Southerly winds are very ‘apt to bring dirty 
air. The probable explanation is the electrifi- 
cation of the dust. The phenomenon of the 
“dry haze” is an example. The hazeitself consists 
of innumerable dust motes. Now, no one has 
explained why; but the southerly winds which 
we welcome, in winter especially, are the winds 
that keep the doctors busy. The long spell of 
warm weather during last October was the period 
of greatest mortality of the year. It was also 
the period during which the dust content of the 
air was greatest in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

The Health Board of the city of Riouns 
Vernon, New York, took official notice of this 
fact by requiring all foodstuffs exposed for 
sale to be protected from the dust. The require- 
ment was a very wise provision. 


The Purest Wind That Blows 


Lynn the prevalence of infantile paraly- 
sis two years ago, and of influenza last 
autumn, one frequently heard the opinion that 
the first frost would put an end to the epidemic. 
Asa matter of fact, the occurrence of frost, per se, 
is practically without effect. It isa question not 
so much of temperature as it is of the character 
of the air. 

The northwest wind of the cold wave comes 
not only from high, northerly latitudes, but also 
from a very high altitude. It is the cleanest 
air that human beings ever breathe. Its dust 
content is lower than that of any other body of 
air, and its biological content is next to noth- 
ing—that is, it is free from germs and from 
putrefying matter. 

Even in fairly clear air there may be several 
thousand dust particles in each cubic inch of 
air; in a room where many feet are tramping 
there may be as many as fifty thousand per cubic 
inch. Coarse dust falls quickly to the floor of a 
room; very fine particles require from six to ten 
hours to fall from ceiling to floor; the very finest 
may float for days before settling. 

Dust of any sort remains suspended much 
longer in dry air than in moist air. And inas- 
much as the air of living rooms in winter is drier 
than that of a desert, the matter of moist air 
in the dwelling becomes one of not a little im- 
portance, 

Wherever air currents go, dust also goes. Air 
currents carry dust through the crevices of 
doors and windows. The opening and closing of 
a door moves a great deal of dust. The currents 
created by the stove are constantly keeping it in 
motion. The flues and ducts of the heater are 
bringing a considerable amount of dust into the 
rooms, and quite frequently they carry very 
foul air. The warmth of the human body keeps 
the floating dust constantly in motion because 
of the movement of the air around it. Indeed, 
air currents will carry dust through crevices 
that water will not penetrate. 

The character of the dust is of greater im- 
portance than the number of particles. The 
lungs will withstand a pretty heavy load of 
smoke carbon without evil effects, but the few 
particles carried into the lungs from a foul cellar 
may produce serious consequences. Substances 
cast into the street sooner or later are reduced to 
fine dust and in part are carried into the houses 
near by. 

And here are some of the substances contained 
in street dust: Earthy matter of the street 
paving; ashes belched from chimneys or spilled 
from garbage wagons; offal from garbage re- 
ceptacles; in the fall the substances of decaying 
leaves and other foliage; the manure of horses 
and stray animals; the fragments of insects and 


These Dust Particles Represent the Number 
Gathered in a Circle About One-Twentieth of 
an Inch in Diameter. A Cubic Inch of Air 
Laden With This Proportion of Dust Motes 
Would Number About Eighty Thousand Par- 
ticles, Only the Larger Ones Being Visible. 


the contents of their digestive organs;. the eggs 
of insects; the spores of molds and various germ 
life; the pollens of trees and shrubbery; chimney 
products. 

So far as germ life in the floating dust out of 


doors is concerned, the danger probably has ~ 


been somewhat exaggerated. The spores of 
germs are present, it is true, but the fully devel- 
oped organisms are present only in very moist 
weather; and these, with few exceptions, are not 
disease bearing. But spores brought into the 
house by air currents may find lodgment in 
places where they will develop. Certain it is 
that the germs of tuberculosis are frequently 
present in house dust. One cannot separate the 
germ life from the rest of the dust of the house- 
hold; a better way is to remove all the dust that 
cannot be prevented. The dust that bears dan- 
ger is that which accumulates in out-of-the-way 
places. 

The greater part of the dust that enters the 
house is not blown in; it is “tracked” in. For 
this the dust of the street is only indirectly 
responsible; dust tracked into the house comes 
directly from the sidewalk. If one walks a few 
rods on a flagstone pavement and then steps on 
a piece of black cloth, an imprint of the shoe in 
dust adheres to the cloth. Each square inch of 
the imprint contains from one thousand to five 
thousand dust particles. 

Exactly the same thing happens if one steps 
on arugindoors. Perhaps the tracking does not 
show so plainly, but the dust is there. The rest 
is merely an example in multiplication. From 
the walk to the doormat; from the doormat to 
the hall strip; and from the hall strip to the rest 
of the house, dust particles are moving in a 
never-ending advance. 

Some dust is created in the house. For a 
considerable part of this, the stove or the heater 
is responsible. Mainly it is the result of the 
careless handling of ashes. The cooking process 
is not without blame in the creation of dust, and 
the character of the dust is unusual. Almost all 
fatty substances contain more or less water. 
Butter and its substitutes and meats contain a 
considerable proportion. 

Almost always, when they are put into the 


frying pan, there is more or less “sputtering.’’. 


The sputter is caused by the explosive forma- 
tion of steam from the water mixed with the fat. 
This in turn shoots minute globules of fat into 
the air. In time the kitchen walls about the 
cooking range are pretty well varnished with 
oily substance. It likewise creates an odor 
which is attractive to flies and cockroaches. 


Where Dust Comes From in Bedrooms 


VERY serious case of the dust created in- 
doors concerns sleeping rooms. After two 
or three days of undisturbed service on the bed, 
a sheet when shaken will throw off an almost 
imperceptible cloud of dust. Woolen blankets, 
longer in service, become very dusty; and the 
mattress is apt to be covered with a yellow- 
white coating so fine and floury that it adheres 
to anything it touches. 

This substance is epidermis or “scarfskin.” 
The rubbing of the body against the bed cloth- 
ing removes it from the body, and the mattress 
collects it. Dust of this character is slightly oily 
and therefore does not fly so readily as ordinary 
dust. 

Almost always lint from the bed clothing 
is in evidence; and the fluffy substance that 
gathers in nooks and corners of the sleeping 
rooms consists of lint saturated with scarfskin. 
The condition of the body which sheds scarfskin 
freely is not necessarily due to any lack of clean- 
liness; the shedding of scarfskin is a normal 
process in health; it is apt to be excessive in 
feeble health. When it is the result of disease, 
however, body dust may be infectious. 

Now, the dust problem in the household is 
not one to cause hysteria. People have always 
breathed dusty air. The presence of dust in the 
air is not necessarily a forecast of disease; the 
absence of it, however, is not likely to harm any 
one. The largest particles of flying dust cannot 
reach the cell-wall tissue of the lungs; therefore 
they cannot injure it. The very smallest parti- 
cles may enter the lungs, but they are expelled 


again. Those that enter the lungs may be 
harmful, but fortunately not many lodge within 
lung tissue. 

Even the worst charge that can be laid to 
the horse-manure. content of flying dust is the 
fact that it has occasionally contaminated city 
water supplies, and that it is apt to be found on 
foodstuffs carelessly exposed on street stands. 
It is merely nasty—-not poisonous per se. But 
one cannot get away from the fact that wind- 
blown dust is exceedingly undesirable, no matter 
how harmless it may be. And one cannot get 
away from the fact that it may not always be 
harmless; it may carry the germs of contagious 
and infectious diseases. As a menace to public 
health it may be ranked with the plague of the 
house fly. 

Dust cannot be wholly eliminated; for in all 
creation wherever air, moisture and rock exist, 
there also dust will be created. In the house- 
hold it is very much on a plane with the fly 
plague. The community conceives the notion 
that it cannot be helped; therefore it is tolerated. 

To a great extent, however, dust is prevent- 
able. The transfer from street to house begins 
when the wind picks it up from the street or 
from the unswarded area. Now, the wind can- 
not be prevented from blowing, but it can be 
prevented from picking up dust. Tarring a 
macadamized street in front of my laboratory 
reduced the flying dust about ninety-eight per 
cent. Because the loose dust was made fast, it 
could not be blown to the sidewalk; and be- 
cause it was not cast upon the sidewalk, it was 
not tracked into the house; and because the 
wind could not pick it up from the street none 
was blown into the house. 

Keeping hard-paved streets and the near-by 
sidewalks free from dust is a more difficult mat- 
ter. Sweeping hard-paved streets with a rattan 
broom does not remove the finer dust; it merely 
creates more dust which the wind picks up and 
sends into the air. 


Washing Sidewalks Always Helps 


HE finer dust can be removed from a hard- 
paved street or sidewalk only by intelligent 
flushing with water. All this requires concerted 
effort that is difficult to command. Neverthe- 
less, any preventive measures against the dust 
nuisance must begin with the city streets, and 
therefore with the city government. This is 
the fundamental requirement. Incidentally, a 
municipality usually gets the government it 
deserves, but not always the one which it needs. 
The housekeeper can do much in the matter 
which, on the surface, seems almost hopeless. If 
the walk leading from the street to the house is 
kept clean, not much dust will be tracked into 
the hall. A doormat of wool, or of fiber, does 
not remove much of the dust from the soles of 
the shoes. A rubber mat, on the other hand, 
catches a great deal of it. And if the mat be 
wiped once or twice a day with a cloth that is 
slightly oily, it will clean the soles amazingly 
well. 

The oiling of hard-wood and of polished floors 
renders them almost dust-proof. The dust flies 
scarcely at all from an oiled floor when swept. 
The troublesome dust spots on such floors comes 
from the dust that is driven through the rugs by 
tramping feet It is not only driven through 
the rugs—it is forced into the surface of the var- 
nish. These spots require careful treatment; 
they may need washing with turpentine as well 
as a good rubbing with oil. 

Rugs, wall paper and sleeping-room equipment 
are the furnishings whose dust accumulations 
are the most difficult to remove. In getting 
the dust from these, the vacuum cleaner is by 
far the most effective. Beating mattresses and 
pillows expels some of the dust, but it leaves 
the greater part within them. Moreover, the 
beating process is apt to break the material, 
creating more dust. Wiping the wall paper with 
a cloth is apt to rub some of the dust into the 
texture of the paper; sooner or later, much rub- 
bing gives the paper a soiled appearance. Car- 
pets and rugs on the floor cannot be freed from 
dust by any other method than vacuum clean- 
ing. 

So far as polished floors and furniture are 
concerned, the ordinary broom and the feather 
duster are nuisances. A floor brush or an oiled 
mop for the floor and a soft cloth for the furni- 
ture are far more effective. The feather duster 
merely throws dust from one place to another. 


Keep Dust Out of the Air 


ETTING the dust out of the air is an inter- 
esting scientific experiment. It is also much 
like using a forty-ton truck to carry a postage 
stamp across the street. The problem of the 
housekeeper is not to get dust out of the air, 
but to prevent dust from getting into the air. 
The oiled or waxed floor holds the dust; the 
floor cloth removes it without causing it to fly; 
the vacuum cleaner removes it from rugs and 
bed clothing without causing it to fly; and it 
cleans clothing without causing the dust to fly. 
It is true that many housekeepers object to 
oiled floors, alleging that they gather dust. The 
¢harge is strictly true. But when the dust is 
on the floor it is not in the air, and no one is 
breathing it. Granted that the task of edu- 
cating a community to dustless streets and 
clean air in the dwellings is not an easy one, 
it certainly is not hopeless. If a community 
thoroughly desires these conditions it will ob- 
tain them. 
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A SUGARLESS COMPOTE OF CHERRIES 


Sugar will be classified as a non-essential by those 
lucky families to whom this dainty dessert is served! 
Drain the syrup from Libby’s Cherries into a sauce- 
pan. Add % cup of strained honey and the grated 
rind of an orange and bring to a boil. Place the 
cherries in a glass compote or bowl. When the syrup 
is cool, pour over the cherries and serve , 


A RICH, DECORATIVE DESSERT 
Your family will assuredly call you blessed if you give 
them this shortcake. It is so festive-looking—and ‘‘ peaches 
and cream”’ were made to go together! Between the layers 
and on top of a plain cake spread Libby’s Peaches, cover- 
ing them with whipped cream. Garnish the top with some 
of the peaches, sliced 


AN EARLY MORNING FAVORITE 
Chop Libby’s Corned Beef fine. Melt 2 tables fuls of 
butter or bacon fat, add 3 chopped onions and fry without 
browning, season with salt and pepper, stir in a half cup of 
tomato catchup, bring to a boil, then add a cup of diced boiled 
potatoes and the corned beef. Heat thoroughly, garnish 
with parsley 


ZEST FOR TIRED APPETITES 

banish the monotony of winter dinners serve 
this highly seasoned Mexican dish. Mealy beans 
and choice bits of beef make it nourishing, too. Heat 
Libby’s Chili Com Carne in the package. Season a 
border of mashed potatoes with salt, pepper and 
butter. Place on a platter and put in moderately 
heated oven to brown. Then fill the center with 
the Chili Con Carne and serve hot 


Flavory desserts and meats for January menus 


Peaches with that rare ‘‘just- 
picked”’ flavor. 


Out in the sunny valleys of the Pacific Coast 
grow the finest peaches in the world. There 
stretch miles of fragrant orchards, and there 
the rich fruit grows so thickly that the heavily- 
laden boughs bend almost to the ground. 


In this favored country Libby established 
their fruit kitchens—at Sunnyvale, Sacra- 
mento, Selma, The Dalles, and North Yakima. 
These kitchens are models of cleanliness and 
scientific arrangement; they are pointed out 
with pride to travelers from the East. 


In the orchards that grow in some places — 


to the very door of the kitchen, the peaches are 
allowed to ripen to a perfect golden color and 
mellowness. Then they are picked and carried 


.to the kitchens—quickly but very carefully so 


no bruises shall mar theis smooth roundness. 


And then before any of their fragrance has 
been lost, the deftly-moving, white-clad work- 
ers have sealed them tight in packages! Libby’s 
Peaches come to your table with so fresh a 
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into this filling 


MINCE PIE SUPREME 

Fill a pie crust with Libby’s Mince 
Meat—bake and serve hot or cold. 
Rich fruits, fragrant spices, 
suet and choice beef—everything that 
is especially fine and flavorous goes 


snowy 


flavor you can scarcely believe they have not 
been picked that very minute! 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s Peaches, and 
Libby’s Cherries, too. One taste—and you will 
want to serve them often, in different desserts 
and in their own rich syrup. You will be glad 
the Food Administration asks us to eat fruit! 


The same scrupulous care and skill that pro- 
duces these delicious fruits gives Libby’s 
Mince Meat its rare flavor, and has made 
Libby’s Corned Beef and Chili Con Carne 
favorite dishes in thousands of families. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 101 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 East Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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More Shells— 


Fewer Casualties 


ACK of every war activity lies —coal. 
Ships, shells, guns, transportation. For 
all these we must have— coal. 


The more coal, the more shells with 
which to destroy the machine-gun nests of 
our enemies—and thereby save the lives of 
our own boys. 


The larger the supply of coal—the shorter 
the war and fewer casualties. 


Our annual output of coal has increased a 
hundred million tons since we went into the 
war, while no other nation has even been able 
to maintain its outhbut during the war. 


Another fifty million badly needed tons 
can be saved—to help shorten the war. 


Save coal. 


Close up the unused rooms and turn off 
the heat. Put on storm doors and win- 
dows—put them on early. See to it that 
the weather strips fit. 


Don’t heat your home above 68°. A 
higher temperature is unhealthful, anyway. 


Burn wood where you can. 


Keep an eye on the furnace—don’t leave 
it all to “‘the man.”’ 


If you feel that one shovelful of coal 
won’t make any difference —think of it as 
a shell for the boys over there. 


If you find yourself burning two lights 
when one will do—turn one out. 


You, who have bought bonds and thrift 
stamps, you who have given of your money 
for war charities, given until you have felt 
the pinch, you whose sons and neighbors’ 
sons are over there, will you not give up, 
too, just a bit of lazy, enervating comfort 
to help hurry along the job those brave 


boys have tackled? 
Save light and heat, save coal. 


To learn to operate your furnace efficiently, 


get from your local fuel administrator a 
leaftet entitled **Save Coal in the Home.”’ 
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The Soul of the Shipyards 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


henhiabe. with something of the spirit, good 
will and mutual respect one finds in the Army 
or Navy. This is Newport News, Hampton 
Roads, and Homer Ferguson is the man who 
has brought this spirit about in this great plant. 

At the Fore River Yard, just outside of 
Boston, sixteen thousand men are employed. 
Within one year this yard has quadrupled its 
working force. Joseph Powell was president of 
this plant when one day twenty-five workmen 
walked into the office of his assistant, Mr. 
Larkin, and asked for a room to hold a meet- 
ing. Larkin was used to having groups of 
employees come to him with such requests, but 
this looked ominous. The men would not give 
any information. A room was assigned. 

Three months later President Powell and his 
family were invited to certain unnamed exer- 
cises which the workmen had arranged out on 
the company’s athletic field. Here, to the 
astonishment of Mr. Powell, an oil painting of 
himself was unveiled and presented to him 
after an eloquent speech by the head of the 
Shipfitters’ Union. Workmen had raised a 
fund among themselves, no foremen being al- 
lowed to contribute, and Mrs. Powell was let 
into the secret only because she could lend a 
good photograph of her husband. 


S IS generally known, the Liberty Loan 
campaigns kave been huge successes 
among the shipyard workers. Yard after yard 
shows a record of nearly one hundred per cent 
subscription among the employees. 

The nation has not only had to build new 
shipyards in order to carry out its great pro- 
gram—it has had to create new towns, com- 
munities and civic spirit. 

The fact is that, to those of us whom the 
Government has trusted with the task of 
carrying out its shipbuilding program, the 
human factors in the work have been, I think, 
of supreme interest. . As much thought has 
been given to questions of health, safety and 
general well-being of the workers, to their 
wonderful contribution of loyalty and skill, as 
to any technical problem. Indeed, it may be 
fairly said that the explanation of the success 
of the nation’s shipbuilding program, apart 
from what men everywhere, from heater boy 
to superintendent, have given in patriotic serv- 
ice, lies in this human quality and vision in 
administration. 

We have not worked unaided, however, in 
the task of dramatizing the spirit of the war 


in terms of ships. It would seem as if for some 
time past the whole population of our country 
could be divided into two parts: those work- 
ing on ships, and those working for ships. To 
the Department of Labor, chamber of com- 
merce, and business organizations of various 
shipyard centers much is due for the lively in- 
terest and helpfulness shown. 

Workingmen have themselves been active 
recruiting agents. In the states of the Middle 
West, workmen’s associations enrolled thou- 
sands of prospective applicants. 

A telegram reached the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation one day, reading: 

Have heard the call of the shipyards. Am selling 
out my business. 


At once a wire was sent, suggesting that it 
would be advisable to make sure of some open- 
ing, but, alas, it crossed this final message: 


Have sold out. Am on the way. 


NBEATABLE is the spirit of the shipyard 

worker. Whether it show in zest for records, 
as was the case the other day when a committee 
of workmen called upon Joe Tynan, having 
learned of a $10,000 wager between the mana- 
gers of the Union Iron Works and those of Fore 
River as to which yard could turn out the most 
destroyers in the shortest time, and told him 
that the men, having raised among themselves 
the waged amount, would like to take over the 
contest; or reveal its quality in working three 
hours.on the Fourth of last July without com- 
pensation, thus donating the double earnings 
to the Government, as happened in a Connect- 
icut yard; or scale new heights of anonymous 
fellowship and helpfulness in the “adoption” 
by shipyard workers of French and Belgian 
orphan children through monthly aSseSsments 
on their wages—the spirit which is winnifig the 
war is abroad in the land, and nowhere is it 
more inspiringly fruitful than among those 
who are building the ships. 

The country’s great ship construction enter- 
prise is well on its way; but the task ahead is 
still gigantic, and the more pressing because 
millions of America’s sons must draw theit 
sustenance and means of safety from this side. 
More than ever we need ships. But we have 
something to work with now. We have yards, 
material and men. We have turned the corner 
in shipbuilding. But we feel sure of greater 
things to come, because there is a soul in these 
shipyards of ours, and it is in action. 


The Autobiography of a , 
Wedding Cake 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


extraordinary it was the way Mabel had 
“blossomed out’? again during the last two 
years. They thought it was the interest of 
her work that had made her young again, 
added to the ‘‘ becoming uniform.” 

The uniform was a staggerer tome. It was 
of neatest navy blue, with badges. I believe 
they call it ‘The E. A.A.” These things were 
not dreamt of in my day! 


SIWONDERED what Mr. Claude Mostyn 
thought of it all, she went on quickly: 
“This cake is about the only treasure we have 
in the house to offer! Other people send lace 
and china and Jacobean silver toys to the sale” 
(“Sale?” I thought. “Why drag in sales?’’) 
“but everything we had worth anything went 
long ago. We’ve only this pre-war wedding 
cake to sell for the Red Cross.” 

Oh! So that was it! 

The long-past love affair was not to be 
revived after all. Her old love had not come 
over, post haste, to marry her, now his for- 
bidding aunt was dead. After all, after all, I 
was not to be the chief feature of her wedding! 

I was to be sold. What a crushing dis- 
appointment! 

True, I was going to help a good cause. But 
to be sent away from my bride, still uncut! 

She lifted me out - I knew I was much 
too heavy for her little ringless hands. The 
man she had been speaking to dashed forward 
to help her. I saw he was in uniform also— 
brown, with silver bars upon his shoulders. 
His face was frank and pleasant in spite of an 
ugly broad scar between his eyes. 

“Some cake, by Jove!’ he exclaimed. 

There was (very naturally) homage in his 
face as he set me down upon the side table 
where I had stood all those years since. 

You will be glad to hear that my looks were 
unimpaired by the passing of those years. I 
was still immaculately snowy; I was sym- 
metrical and glistening still. Not a leaf or bud 
of my decorations had left me; I was short of 
nothing but that one little silver horseshoe 
that Mr. Mostyn had picked off. 

This other young man had a soul for my 
inner excellency as well as for my outer 
beauties, it appeared. “‘ Some cake!” his clear 
and cheery voice rang out. ‘I bet there’s the 
butter ration for a big family in that, and eggs 
enough for a whole hospital ward! By Jove! 
It’s done itself well. More raisins and pounded 
cherries and candied peel than we’ve got in the 
state. To say nothing at all of the real icing 
sugar. I say”—his voice altered suddenly— 
“you’re not going to sell this thing, did you 
say, Miss Mabel?” 

“For the Red Cross; yes.” 

“T’ll fetch a dish,” murmured her sister, and 
went. But I, in all my glory (and disappoint- 
ment), was already standing on a dish! 

Miss Meredith said: “It’s the best thing to 
do with it.” : 


“I beg to differ,” said the young man 
firmly, looking from me to her and back 
again. “Look here. Let me give you what 
you gave for this fellow, Miss Mabel, and I’ll 
send that to the Red Cross. But the cake —— 
It would be a shame to part with that, when 
we might keep it for” —he cleared his throat— 
“ourselves.” 

Her sunny head turned quickly. His dark 
ne was soon close, close beside it as he coaxed 

er. 

“Yes, yes. You know I’ve always wanted 
you. Ever since that time I met you, a year 
before the war. All the time I’ve known you. 
And all the time before that. Yes; for I 
always knew there was a girl made for me, 
somewhere. ~You’re the girl, you darling! Can 
you—if you can forget that other fellow 14 

“What other fellow?’”’ asked Miss Mabel’s 
pretty voice in a tone that convinced me that 
she had forgotten there was anything to 
forget. 

Her new, true lover was convinced as well. 
How gayly he laughed as he drew her sunny 
head up to his shoulder! ; 

I had been disappointed of a pretty love 
scene once. Fifteen years later I saw what I 
should have seen then: a young man who was 
evidently as partial to dimples as I was, hiding 
each dimple of his sweetheart’s in a kiss that 
brought fresh dimples in view. 

Presently he said: ‘I’ve jolly little to offer 
you, kid! Nothing but bread and cheese and 
kisses, except —— Yes, by Jove! We shall 
have something else! There’ll be a bride cake 
at our wedding that nobody nowadays could 
buy!” - 

There was. 


I FELT proud of “‘my”’ bride, on “the” day 
so soon afterward. Eighteen is the right age 
for a bride, for a happy bride is always as 
young as that really, no matter what her calen- 
dar age may be. And I felt proud of myself 
when the sword of her soldier bridegroom 
plunged through my dazzling white sugar and 
my scented, golden almond icing into my rich, 
mahogany-colored depths. I had improved 
with keeping! 

Which is more than could be said of our 
old friend, “young”? Mr. Mostyn. From the 
glimpse I got (at the wedding breakfast) of 
the catch of the county he seemed wizened and 
peeved. I heard he had just been refused by 
the daughter of a munitions king. He looked— 
I can only describe it as the one thing which 
no self-respecting cake would ever wish to 
be—stale. 

But as for me, everybody who partook of 
me, whether in generous slices at the weddin 
breakfast or out of the little wolepahenel 
boxes which were sent to absent girl friends, 
with a slab to put under their pillows and 
dream over—everybody said I was the best 
bride cake he or she had ever tasted! 
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Try These Some Winter. Morning 


Corn-Meal 


% Cupful of Corn Meal 

Cupful of Wheat Flour of 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder i ie art upfuls of Milk 

te the dry ingredients together. Add the milk, which has 
been mixed with the melted shortening. Mix thoroughly 

and ss on a hot, slightly greased griddle until brown. 


= 


These Gritdlecakes fae syrup 
are delicious 
Economical, wholesome and very easy to make with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Wé have published a very useful little book, “55 Ways 
to Save Eggs,” containing many recipes for delicious, 

: attractive foods. We-will gladly mail a copy free to any 
address upon request. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 Fulton Street, New York City 


Sand Tarts 


¥, Cupful of Shortening 3% Cupfuls of Flour 
% Cupful of Sugar ey easpoc onfuls of Royal 
ing Powder 
Weler Cupful of Almonds 
AVE some of measted flour for board. Cream 
the shortening; add sugay, .2aten egg and water. 
Sift flour and baking powder toge.scr, and add to 
the first mixture until siiff enough to eit ort. Roll 
very thin, cut into squares or rounds,spri... dightly 
with granulated sugar and cinnamon, place a few 
blanched almonds on each tart and bake in a hot 
oven six to ten minutes. 
Recipes for other cookies 
book, “55 Ways to Save Eggs.””—_- 


Coffee Cake 


2 Cupful iS oF 4 7 spoonfuls of Royal 
Teaspo f Salt 
2Ta oonft ls of 2 
Sad al “ieit Snortening 
Croful of M 


IFT the dry ingredients—fiour mixed with bak- 

ing powder, sugar and salt—-together, Stir in 
the milk and melted shortening: beat salt Put 
into two gre< week} ayer-cake tins and sprinkle over 
the top a mixture consisting of one tablespoonfui 
of cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls of sugar; one 
tablespoonful of shortening and half a cupful of 
chopped nuts. Bake in a moderate oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 
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KS Ashes of Roses 


Regutered US Pat OF 


Rouge 


Shipments of Java Powder, in common with 
other French goods, have been interfered with 
on account of war necessities. However, sufh- 
cient quantities arrive to enable us to look after 
the pressing needs of dealers to a fair extent. ? 

Your particular dealer may have sold his allotment - 
as the demand has been increasing steadily. It does 
not necessarily follow, that Java Powder is unobtain- 
able. Possibly some other dealer in your vicinity may 
be able to supply you. 


Use White for Babies and Children. € 


Naturel for men with tender skins after shaving. ., § 


ABOURJOIS 8 CO inc 


Oldest and laryeft Man of Bice Powder im 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34:hST.NEW YORK 


DRI 


NE 
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Betty Wales Has a Mastery of Style 


The attractiveness of Betty Wales Dresses goes straight to 
the feminine heart because they combine in an inimitable 
way the newest materials and trimmings in a youthful and 
girlish manner. 


Not only the style, but the fabric, the workmanship, even the 
conditions under which Betty Wales Dresses are made, are 
guaranteed by the Betty Wales Dressmakers. Every Betty 
Wales dealer is instructed to be sure that you are satisfied as 
to all these details or to refund your money if you are not. 


Your protection and our guarantee are symbolized by the 
Betty Wales label which is sewn in every dress. 


Batty Weales1 ressmakers. 


101 Waldorf Building New York 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Look for this label 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 
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“Why, yes,” she answered innocently. 

So John Barton betook himself to a ready- 
made-clothing store and bought the evening 
clothes recommended by the clerk. As a mat- 
ter of fact they sat well on his lank frame, 
better than he thought they did. His shoes 
were not quite right, and his tie was not quite 
right, and his hat and coat were very wrong 
indeed, but he didn’t know it. 

The first thing was a dance for débutantes. 
John Barton danced; yes, certainly, he waltzed 
with the sure swing of the rawboned New 
Englander, waltzed in perfect time and serene 
security in the old-fashioned way which so few 
of the younger people have taken the trouble 
to learn. But he only waltzed! As he swung 
Mildred out, upon the floor, she fell in with his 
step with the adaptability of a good dancer. 
Had they been alone in the ballroom she would 
have been perfectly happy. As it was, she felt 
uncomfortably conspicuous. 

After John Barton had seen the other sorts 
of dancing he did not dare try it with anyone 
else. For the most part he stood silently look- 
ing on. His eyes followed Mildred about— 
the spirit of felicity, she seemed to him, as one 
man after another claimed her for a dance. 
There were a few boys of her own age with 
whom she frolicked frankly, some older men, 
not so acceptable in his eyes, and repeatedly 
Apperson Forbes, whose name he did not 
know, but whose tall, lean frame was not 
unlike his own, being also an inheritance from 
pioneer ancestors. Somehow, John Barton 
resented his dancing with Mildred. 


E HAD looked forward to the ride home as 

the best part of the ball, but Mrs. Carver 
dropped in from where she had been dining. 
She stood beside him and pointed out the 
people with significant explanations: 

‘Ah, there is Mrs. Deversey—see, in white 
over by the door. I didn’t know she was in 
town. And young Tommy Sloan dancing with 
the girlin pink; they’re the New York Central 
Railroad group, you know.” 

And so on and on—the old names that are 
international and the new names that are 
coming in. John Barton had never read the 
society columns of a newspaper in his life, but 
this sounded to him like a financial rating. He 
was visibly disturbed by it. What his un- 
trained observation hadn’t told him, what his 
ignorance of society values in general and New 
York conditions in particular had left him 
ignorant of, Mrs. Carver’s seemingly casual 
comments were beating in on his consciousness. 

The drive home was unsatisfying. How 
affectionate can a diffident man be in the pres- 
ence of his intended mother-in-law? 

Mildred had caught her foot in the frill of 
her gown, making an ugly rent. 

“Ts that the little dress Annette made you?” 
her mother asked her casually. 

“No, it’s one of the French ones, mother; 
and I’m afraid Henriette can’t mend it.” 

“Probably not,”’ said Mrs. Carver indiffer- 
ently. 

This, too, was disconcerting to John Barton. 
The wife of the foreman of a mill could have no 
such detached attitude toward clothes. 

And they took John Barton to the opera; 
and he sat there, wondering what it was all 
about and looking at the lovely ladies, some of 
whom he had seen at the dance, and at Mildred 
in front of him in the box—Mildred in quite 
a different dress, of which she was apparently 
unconscious, carried away from the things of 
this world by music which seemed to him to 
have no melody, time or meaning. What did 
he know of this art that gave her such pleas- 
ure? She would never hear opera in Minne- 
apolis; was she going to miss it much? There 
would be concerts of course, and the theater— 
it would cost them—let’s see—four dollars 
every time they went. 


ND after the opera came the rich limousine 
and the uniformed Wicks seated beside 
the uniformed chauffeur, and they stopped for 
a wonderful little supper at a great restaurant 
on the way home, and there found people they 
knew, also richly dressed, and eating delicate 
and costly food and talking gavly about a 
great variety of things he w ‘'sf8food as little 
as he had understood the-optra. And then on 
again in the motor, dropping him at his modest 
hotel on the way. 

John Barton was conscious of extreme 
exasperation as he struggled out of his white 
tie. He had come to New York with a great 
hope in his heart; he had asked Mildred to 
marry him and she had consented; the most 
wonderful and still the most natural thing in 
the world had happened! And Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver had made no real objection; that they 
should ask for a chance to know him better 
before there was any talk of immediaté mar- 
riage was no more than reasonable; and he 
was seeing Mildred every day, a wonderful 
be | in itself. And‘yet what good did it do 

im? 

He was all meshed up with other people and 
other things—clothes and dancing and music 
and restaurants and various other extraneous 
affairs which no sensible human being would 
think had anything to do with his marrying 
Mildred, and which yet seemed to form a per- 
fect abatis between her and him. 

He flung his hated dress coat on the bed and, 
throwing himself in a chair, thrust his hands 
into his pockets as he tried to think out this 
social organization which seemed to take the 
love of men and women and make it the slave, 
up-getting and down-sitting, of eating and 
drinking and talking and riding. It seemed to 
John Barton as though he were in the processes 
of suffocation consequent upon being swal- 
lowed. He wasn’t getting better acquainted 
with Mildred; he was simply finding out how 
she lived. 


But how lovely she was and how dear and 
sweet! And how intelligent and how strong 
and vigorous, and how he loved her! And, 
delighting in that fact, he went to sleep. 


T= ten days he could spend in New York 
grew increasingly bewildering. He began— 
slowly—to grasp the significance of the way 
the Carvers lived; Waddell and Wicks and the 
other servants, whom he had rather ignored 
before, began to rise before his startled eyes; 
the bevy of motors, the country estate and the 
travel which dropped into the talk could mean 
only one thing, wealth. Did he, John Barton, 
who earned his living by the sweat of his brow 
and always liked the job, want to be under 
the stigma of marrying a rich wife? Money 
had not been mentioned by anyone since he © 
came, but he began to know the signs of it. 

One night Mrs, Carver gave a formal dinner, 
and John Barton was full of trepidation at the 
prospect. He found himself next to Lady 
Nieth, gorgeous in satin that seemed to him to 
have several colors at once, sparkling as though 
a vast number of jewels had been dropped 
upon her haphazard and caught, some in her 
hair, some on her neck, and many casually 
adhering to the front of her gown. Exactly 
how to address her he didn’t know and tried to 
avoid by circumlocution. 

And there was Mildred on the other side of 
the table, dimpling and sparkling between 
Mr. Apperson Forbes and an English diplomat, 
handsome, flaccid and very tired. John Bar- 
ton, watching in suspense—for to him Mildred 
was not an incipient intellectual force, but a 
lovely young female—was repeatedly discon- 
certed by Waddell and the footmen, fairly 
tripped over his fork, and acquired the air of 
having finished after each course and of being 
surprised when another dish was offered him. 

Mildred, glancing across at him between the 
courtesies of the diplomat and the amorous 
attentions of Apperson Forbes, could not help 
being conscious of these fumblings. And John . 
Barton, struggling distressfully, could not 
avoid seeing that she saw. Mildred felt herself 
flush with embarrassment—not, she told her- 
self, because they meant anything or were of 
the least importance; it was much more 
important that a prophet should prophesy 
greatly than that his use of table silver should 
accord with the customs of the Carver family; 
but because it brought before her sudden pic- 
tures of Nick, and she wanted to put him out 
of her mind. 

And then someone spoke across the table in 
a softly worded criticism of the policy that had 
pe the control of the grain traffic into the 

ands of the farmers, and the answer came 

back with a gentle stricture on leaving the 
management of business in the hands of a 
government that didn’t proceed on business 
principles. 

And John Barton caught the quick skipping 
rope of the talk witha firm hand. “It seems to 
me to be working very well—from the stand- 
point of getting things that the people want 
done as they want them.” 


T WAS almost the first word he had initi- 

ated, and Lady Nieth hastily took her shoul- 

der out of his way as she turned toward him. 

“Yes, but oughtn’t they to be done efficiently 

if they’re to go on?” It was the diplomat 
beside Mildred who spoke. 

“Tsn’t the first count in efficiency what 
you’re doing it for?” John Barton quietly 
retorted. ‘You see, I’m the foreman of a 
Government flour mill, and it’s always seemed 
to me that the basis from which all efficiency 
had to start in my work was the getting flour 
milled and shipped to the people.” 

Mildred was leaning back in her chair, 
smiling straight at him; this was the prophet 
she followed. 

John Barton saw it and gathered up the 
skein of the talk. Again it was the tongue of 
flame and the eyes of the the 
picture again as Mildred had heard him in the 
Unic when she had thought his head was 
touched, with sunlight and his lips with the 
fire of God. The wheat grew under his words 
and all the world was fed; it was the romantic 
passion of a great obsession. The table was his 
congregation and he carried them with him. 
Even Mary Carver was compelled to admira- 
tion, and Frank told himself that this was a 
man of power, of whose kinship he should be 
proud. 

And just then John Barton faltered and, 
picking up a fork, he thrust it absently into the 
table cover, and his wine glass overturned and 
the fire of his enthusiasm was transmuted into 
embarrassment. 

And then the blessed end to the eating came, 
and the women floated into the drawing-room, 
leaving the men behind them. With the men 
alone, John Barton was temperamentally more 
at ease. He showed well as a human being in 
that brief interval before they came to the 
drawing-room—to Mildred at the coffee table 
in the old fashion which still pleased the 
Carvers. She was a little flushed and rebel- 
lious, for she had heard her mother asked by 
Lady Nieth where she had discovered John 
Barton, as though he were a new variety of 
garden gourd. 

And she had heard her mother answer with 
truthful but deceptive unconcern: ‘Oh, it’s 
his mill Mildred worked in last year. Frank 
met him out there and thought him rather 
remarkable.” 

“Distinctly!”” And Lady Nieth turned to 
watch him as though he were something be- 
tween a trained dog and an African prince. 

Mildred wanted to jump to her feet and cry 
out that he was the very greatest man in the 
world and worth all the rest of them together, 
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UR real Chantilly! In the 
old days, who ever dreamed 
the time would come when 

you could launder it! 


Yet today, you think nothing 
more of trusting priceless lace to 
bubbling Lux suds than you used 
to think of washing ginghams! 


You simply stir up a bowlful 
of the richest lather and toss in 
your finest, filmiest belongings 
without a qualm. 

Delicate Lux suds! If you have 
never used Lux, you can’t begin to 
appreciate how pure, how cleans- 


ing they are! 


Delicate flakes that dissolve 
instanily 


Lux comes in dainty, white 
flakes— pure and transparent. 
They melt instantly in hot water. 
You whisk them up into the rich- 
est, foamiest suds that gently free 
the dirt! For silks or delicate 


Lux 

Laces Baby’s Flannels 
Chiffon Sweaters 
Mulle Philippine Underwear 

* Georgette Silk Underwear 
Crépe de Chine Negligees 
Washable Satin Silk Stockings 
Washable Taffeta Silk Gloves 
Veiles Fine Collars 
Organdies and Cuffs 
Batiste Fine Handkerchiefs 
Muslin Corsets 

¢ Fine Linens Washable Spats 
Woolens Men’s Silk Shirts 


“The gentle Lux way acually saves them 


colors, you simply add ‘cold water 
until the susis are lukewarm. 


No ruinous rubbing of fine 


fabrics! No injury to delicate’ 


fibers or coarsening of textures! 
The delicate lustre of your softest 
silks remains undimmed. 

With Lux you just squeeze the 
delicate suds through the fabric 
again and again — rinse in clear 
water once, twice, three times'— 


Save these things 
by laundering them with 


LUX WON’T HURT ANYTHING THAT PURE WATER ALONE WON'T INJUORE 


and the garment is so fair and 
fresh that you would never know 
it had been washed. 


You can use Lux the moment 
a thing becomes soiled. The ten- 
der Lux way of: washing saves. it 
from the damage even a little dirt 
does to frail things. 


Made especially for delicate 
fabrics 


Use Lux for fine laces, thinnest 
chiffons, exquisite table linens and 
woolens. Launder your loveliest 
possessions in a bowlful of rich- 
est, bubbling suds, without hurt- 
ing them. Have your daintiest 
curtains stay whole, your silks 
lustrous, your blankets soft and 
woolly ! 


You will say you never dreamed 
things could be washed with such 
delicacy. Get a package of Lux 
today from your grocer, druggist 
or department store.— Lever Broe. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SLIPOVA Play 
Clothes have no 
fear of the © 
wash tub. 


HE SLIPOVA label, sewed in the 

pocket of a child’s play garment, is a 

universal guarantee that the material 
in the garment is dyed with fast color. 


REG, v.S. PAT. OFF. 


| 
For EVERY CHILD 


That guarantee is backed by the greatest mills in America. 
SLIPOVA play-clothes, as the name implies, are easily put on over any gar- 


ments. They are made of standard fabrics, of varying prices. 


skimping in size, finish or workmanship. 


SLIPOVA garments 


are guaranteed fast 


firmly every button is put on, and how 
carefully button holes are made. 


Made in sizes from 2 to 8 years. 


Economy Clothes for Children 


McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Md. 


TO DEALERS :—Our garments are sold exclusively 00k for the SLIPOVA label 


ey show no 
Notice the double seams. See how 


in the pocket, note carefully 


color. through the jobbing trade. Consult the nearestjobber. the strong double seams. 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized 


standard of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a 
large number of Institutions, Hospitals, and 
Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS 


for their use, and this only after rigid com- 


petitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability, and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. 


Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 


Selling Agents 


N 
and that she was going to have the great honor 
of being his wife. But she could see from her 
mother’s dissembling how such a course would 
pain her, and her courage oozed away. After 
all, why do it till she must? 


XVII 


i IDN’T you tell me in Minneapolis that 

you wanted to see a steel mill?” Frank 
asked John Barton next day. ‘We can motor 
down if you care to—a small subsidiary mill, 
but you’ll get the processes.” 

Can one refuse a coveted father-in-law? 
John Barton won so much of grace that Mil- 
dred joined the party. 

Here the foreman was on his own ground, 
and there was clear man’s talk with the work- 
men in the different divisions of the mill, a 
talk between craftsmen in which Mildred 
wanted to join. 

“Show us again that very hard steel they’re 
experimenting with, father, please.” 

And they were led into the laboratory. 

“Tt’s for reaper blades,’’ Mildred explained. 
“T told father how they broke on my machine 
in Dakota, and he’s having them try this hard 
kind of steel for them.” 

John Barton stopped abruptly and turned 
on Frank. “Do you own this mill?” 

““Well—well, practically I do.” 

“Then you're the Carver, the one in steel?” 

“Ves; I—that is—yes.” 

didn’t I know!” 

The next day was his last in New York, and 
John Barton had begged that he and Mildred 
might have it to themselves. ‘I want to see 
her alone, Mrs. Carver,” he said frankly. “I 
want to go somewhere in the morning, and take 
her to lunch, and then be just by ourselves in 
the afternoon.” é; 

“Tf you take the motor ——” 

“No, not the motor,” he said firmly, “just 
Mildred and me.” 

And they went. 

It was a hard and wonderful day for both of 
them, happy, a little ecstatic, and tragically 
sad. They had gone in mid-morning over to 
Staten Island and out along the beach, dropped 
like a jewel in the pocket of the town, and then, 
turning inland, had struck across the frozen 
marshes toward the high land. 

John Barton had waited his whole life for 
this splendid young mate. His heart sang and 
the blood sped to his cheeks as he tramped 
up the beach beside her. It was love of her lit- 
tle hands and trim feet, of her blue eyes and 
her gold hair, her swift gleaming smile and the 
quick up-scale laugh that followed it, and the 
soft red that flooded to her low, well-set little 
ears when he kissed her suddenly. In between 
these moments of joy he tried to make love to 
her in words, 


UT here he met difficulty. Mildred wanted 
him, when it came to talking, not to tell 
her how beautiful she was, or how he thought of 
her night and day, or how happy they were 
going to be in Minneapolis when they were 
married, but of the wonderful work of feeding 
the people and how she was going to help him 
to do it. She wanted him to paint her future 
as an assistant priest at the altar. It was a 
sort of religious exaltation she craved from him, 
a thing that neither the church nor any social 
effort had ever been able to give her, nothing 
except John Barton himself speaking as the 
priest of the Service. 

With John Barton it was the mating instinct, 
strong, clean and direct. With Mildred it was 
something quite different, more complex, and 
far more difficult to satisfy. She got much 
more joy out of the sound of his voice telling 
how the farmers of the Northwest organized 
the Non-Partisan League than out of the touch 
of his lips on hers. She didn’t analyze her own 
sensations, was quite unconscious what they 
meant, but again and again she turned the love 
talk into talk of the things he was doing and 
that she would do with him, and again and 
again he turned it back. At last he seemed to 
understand and fell silent. 

They were climbing up Tode Hill Road when 
they came to a little leafless wood with a carpet 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 
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of fallen oak leaves and the blue bay spread 
out before them. 

“Will you be too cold if we sit here on this 
little wall for a moment?” he asked very 
gravely. He took her left hand out of her 
muff, pulled off the glove finger by finger and 
put it gravely to his lips. ‘‘ Mildred, I love you 
with all the love there is in me, but—I’m afraid 
that you don’t love me.” 

The girl protested in frightened haste. 

“T know you think you love me, dear; it 
isn’t that. It’s that you don’t know.” 

It was a very sober hour for both of them 
when John Barton put the case against him- 
self. Honestly and deliberately he did it, as an 
upright man who would not take what was not 
his merely because he could get it. The casc 
was twofold: the first and Jesser part that the 
things she must give up as his wife would make 
life a hardship for her; the second and greater 
part that she didn’t care for him as she thought 
she did. John Barton said in ever;’thing 
except words that the réle of prophet wasn’t 
the one he cared to fill. He was a lover and he 
wanted to be loved not as a leader, but as a 
man. 

There was one moment when Mildred turned 
to him, holding out her hands: ‘“‘But.I can’t 
give it up—I can’t. Don’t leave me with 
ye in the world todo. Why, it’s like being 

ead,” 

Then he caught her to him again, but only 
for a moment. He sprang to his feet and 
tramped resolutely up the road and resolutely 
back. 

Out of his pocket he took a little case and 
out of it a ring, perfectly conventional and set 
with a little diamond. 


Catching up her bare left hand, he slipped it - 


on the third finger. ‘“‘ Mildred, this is a sign 


* that I’m not going to marry the woman I love 


more than my own soul; will you wear it for 


Van they got back to the house in 


Washington Square she was white and 
drawn as she had never been before. 

“i must see your father and mother before 

go.’ 
John Barton stood bravely before them, his 
arm around Mildred. 

“T want to tell you that we are not going to 
be married. I have found that I love your 
daughter too much to take her, even with her 
own consent, unless I am sure that she loves 
me more than she loves the work I am doing. 
She has told me that she hasn’t anything to 
do, any real work that she cares about. I wish 
that you would let her go on working; she 
made a good record in the mill and in the field 
too. I don’t suppose you knew that what she 
was really going to marry me for was a job— 
and that’s almost as bad as marrying for a 
home. 

“T’d just like to say, now that I’m at it, 
that I appreciate the way you’vé acted toward 
me; you’ve been white. I know how you must 
have felt about Mildred’s marrying me, 
brought up as she’s been and living the way 
you do. You didn’t think I cared about her 
money, I know, because I guess it must have 
been pretty plain I didn’t know about it. You 
knew I wasn’t a fortune hunter anyway.... 
It’s a bad thing when anything has got to come 
between a man and a woman except not loving 
each other; when we get the world fixed right, 
there won’t. . . . Well, good-by.” 

Frank Ca:ver wrung his hand. “John 
Barton,” he said thickly, “I wish my daughter 
did love you.” 

Mary, standing by her daughter, victorious, 
had nothing to say. 

“Tf I coutd just speak a word to her 
alone ” the man faltered a little. 

Frank swept his wife out into the hall. 


Half an hour later Wicks, coming to turn on 
the lights, found his young mistress crying 
alone on the arm of the great leather sofa 
before the fire and stole noiselessly away. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 


What Has 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas Van 

Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift 
a finger to help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘‘ Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred dc- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick” for road making. Meamwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 

Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis,-as a member of the Forty-second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of a very big thing. 

Before the winter was over the Forty-second 
Unit was sent to an Agricultural Training 
Camp on the edge of Oklahoma. Here Mildred 
learned how to run a tractor. Then one morning 


Happened 


Nick Van Arsdale, who was working on new 
Government roads in that locality, made his 
appearance. The reunion was rather unsatis- 
factory, however, because, owing to their 
democratic surroundings, there was little or 
no opportunity for the exchange of confidences. 

Next, Mildred had a week’s vacation and 
wrote to her mother asking her to meet her in 
Minneapolis. But Mildred’s father went in- 
stead. His visit was not wholly satisfactory, 
because he found Mildred too fond of the 
society of John Barton. He was uneasy when 
he noted John Barton’s influence over Mildred. 

Mildred had several exciting experiences be- 
fore she went home at the end of her year in 
the Service. When she got home her mother 
planned to “bring her out,” and to get clothes 
suitable for her station in life, and it disturbed 
her not a little to see how indifferent Mildred 
appeared concerning these plans. Meanwhile 
Mildred had seen nothing of Nick. She had 
heard of him only once, and that indirectly. 
After her coming-out ball Apperson Forbes, 
an elderly admirer, began paying her atten- 
tion. And still Nick did not come back, and 
she regarded their tentative engagement as 
ended. Her restlessness developed into a desire 
for work, real work, and just then John Barton 
arrived on a visit from the West. The story is 
continued on page 13. 
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Gail Borden belonged to that group of sturdy American 
industrial pioneers who marked the period 1840-60 by 
their improvements in the nation’s mode of living. 


Years of frontier life in the new Southwest had turned 
the attention of this young man to the need of whole- 
some, portable foods. First came experiments with cereals 
and meat juices—then the more difficult problem of milk. 


Like most pioneers he was ridiculed—called a ‘‘vision- 
ary.” For alone among his contemporaries Gail Borden 
realized the paramount importance of milk—the one 
great Nature-food—vital, irreplaceable. 


But patents for producing milk in concentrated forms 
did not satisfy Gail Borden. His conception was much 
larger—nothing less than the nation-wide distribution of 
milk of guaranteed purity. The distributor must be able 
to vouch for the milk from its source. 


It is this guarantee “‘from source to consumer”’ that 
distinguishes the service of the Borden Institution of to- 
day. And there’sa Borden milk product for every use. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 
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Songs Across the Sea 


Singing, they march and fight for 
freedom over there—thousands on 
thousands of America’s best and dearest. 
And to war-worn Europe the tread of 
their marching feet and the sturdy lilt 
. of their brave young voices sound the 
4. music of liberty. 


Day and night the self-same music is 
echoing over here. In thousands on 
thousands of loyal American homes, 
these inspiring, patriotic melodies on the 
Columbia Grafonola cheer and sustain 
the patriotic men and women who work 
and wait and save and serve. This is 
Columbia's war-time task. 
Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300. 
Period Designs up to $2100. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK - 
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BAYH 


How Alice Smith Paid Those 


“I Settled the Last of 
Those Little Demon 
Bills With the Money 
I Earned in The Girls’ 
Club!” 


Worrying Bills Herself 


just grow “like Topsy” in your desk, 
and get ahead of you before you knew 
it—and then about worried yourself to death 
because you didn’t see how you were ever 
going to ‘“‘squeeze” the money to pay them 
out of your salary or housekeeping money? 
That has just been the experience of another 
JourNAL reader—but with a difference. 
For just when she was feeling so blue over 
owing money—lI think every girl or woman 
hates to be in debt, don’t you?—Alice Smith 
found a way to earn enough extra money, and 
more, in her spare minutes, to settle those 
bills in a jiffy! 
And I have persuaded her to let me tell you 


[ just you ever had a lot of little bills 


allabout it! For though she is a home woman, . 


her plan has worked out just as well for a 
teacher or a business girl; and will work just 
as well for you, if you’d like to have some 
extra money too! 


T STARTED that morning when Alice Smith 

was clearing out her desk, and found to her 
amazement and consternation that the un- 
expected bills which had come in during the 
past week and which she had matter-of-factly 
stuck into her “owed-money” pigeonhole 
amounted to over Forty DOLLARS—a way 
bills have of doing in these times! As she sat 
there looking at them, those bills seemed pos- 
sessed of impish personalities. How in the 
world she had ever let them get up to forty 
dollars, Alice could not imagine. The Smiths 
are just an average American family, with two 
very lively and adorable and ‘“‘expensional’”’ 
youngsters; and a dear little home they are 
keeping up Building and Loan payments on; 
and a peacetime salary, that had meant sail- 
ing mighty close to the wind this past year. 
Forty dollars! The words made Alice feel just 
sick, as any other woman who is “‘managing”’ 
on an income that is a very tight fit can well 
imagine. It seemed an impossibility to set 
aside that much money out of the allowance 
she had for running the house. 

There they all were, all right: the dentist’s 
bill for $12—fair enough too; and that little 
account at Miss Leander’s notion store for 
the “unders” she had bought for the chil- 
dren; and that bill—she had never dreamed 
it would be so much—for those few things she 
had bought at Harry West’s drug store when 
they had the “flu” scare; and a little penciled 
memo of her own, ‘‘I O Housemoney $7.30,” 
for the unexpected trip she had taken to Aunt 
Annie’s when she had been so sick a few weeks 
before—consequently the gas and light bills 
were not paid; then to top it off—smash had 
gone her glasses, and they had to be paid for. 

Now this was all Alice Smith’s own prob- 
lem, for her husband, generous soul that he 
was, always handed his salary right over to 
her—‘“ Mother,” as he called this sweet, bright- 
eyed, brown-haired woman of thirty-eight. 
And since ‘‘Mother” had always held the 
purse strings, she was not going to cry quits 


when the shoe pinched, she thought to herself. 


But—living had gone up so, and the children 
had needed so many new things. She thought 
with a pang of before-the-war days when 
Charley Smith’s salary had been ample. She 
could see him smiling good-by to her as he 
stepped off the porch on his way to the city 
that morning—in his “Liberty Bond rig” as 
he called the shabby old brown hat and coat 
‘he was wearing. Goodness, that coat must be 
four years old! Then and there Alice shoved 
those bills back into her desk out of sight, and 
determined she would find a way, and say 
nothing to worry Charley about it either. 


OW we'll skip two weeks’ time and shift 

the scene, so to speak, to my own office, if 
you please! Come and look over my shoulder 
and read a letter from this same little lady: 


Oh say, dear Manager, but I am one delighted 
woman. Fifteen dollars, all told, have I earned 
already, and Charley doesn’t know a thing 
about it. I never dreamed I could do so well as 
this. It’s not a bit like what Ithought. IJ really 
feel very important to have learned so 
many interesting things, as well as to have 
earned fifteen dollars, the first penny I ever 
turned in all my life too. And hesz I thought 
you were going to set me to work “coloring 
postcards,” or sewing or something equally 
impossible. 


And not more than another two weeks later: 


Dear Manager, you will rejoice with me, good 
and understanding friend that you are, to know 
that I have settled the last of those little demon 
bills with the money I have earned im The 
Girls’ Club. I told Charley about it last night, 
and he is just as ‘“‘tickled’’ as I am. I think The 
Girls’ Club is perfectly wonderful, to give a 
married woman like me a way to earn forty 
dollars in a month, without neglecting my fam- 
ily or Red Cross, and.in such a nice way. I am 
rather proud, you know, and hesitated about 
writing you before because I was afraid you 
would suggest something I just couldn’t do. 
I am simply delighted with The Girls’ Club 
work, not to mention the money. 


What is this Girls’ Club? I know you are 
asking. Well, it is a club composed of Home 
JouRNAL readers, business girls, teachers and 
home women alike who have found a way to 
turn spare minutes into spare money. This 
is the same way in which Alice Smith earned 
the money to pay up her worrying bills. I am the 
Club Manager, and each month here in THE 
Home JouRNAL give an account of the vari- 
ous members. And always I offer a very real 
invitation to you to come and join us, if you’d 
like to, and use this same way to make extra 
dollars in your spare time. Do find out about 
us this month if you, too, would like to have 
more money. There are no dues of any kind, 
no cost to you—except the stamp on your 
letter, asking me about the Club, which will 
bring you an immediate and most interesting 
reply if you address it to-day to the 


Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


EINZ Fig Pudding is a new dessert that 
will always be remembered with de- 
light once it has been tasted. The fig itself is 
a delicious fruit, especially well adapted to 
the making of confections that are rich, yet 
light and wholesome, and ‘‘pudding’’ is a 


synonym for all that is toothsome in desserts. 


The name ‘‘Heinz’’ insures right prepa- 
ration and is-your full guaranty that all the 
qualities suggested by the word ““pudding”’ 
have been realized to the utmost in this 


supreme delicacy. 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat and Plum Pudding 


Mince pie is, as it should be, the 
foremost American dessert when 
it is made with Heinz delicious 
Mince Meat. Sold only in glass 
and tins—never in bulk. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


Some people have Heinz Plum 
Pudding only at holiday time, but 
it should be served oftener, it is 
so wholesome and so delicious. 
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PMILLIPS 


Some New Ideas 


Shouts of ‘‘Oh, Good-e-e-e!’? and clapping of hands greet mamma’s appearance with a big dish 
of Jell-O for Bobbie and Jack. 


It isa plain dish of Strawberry Jell-O, served without sugar or cream—but perfectly delicious. Ask 
the children—they know. 
Substantial dishes that are good to eat and made without sugar, eggs or cream are very popular 


just now. Probably the Bavarian creams made after the recipe below are in all respects the most satis- 
factory of this particular style of dish. 


Pineapple Bavarian Cream 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a half-pint of boiling water and add half a pint of the juice 
from a can of pineapple. When cold and still liquid whip to consistency of whipped cream and add a 
cup of shredded or chopped pineapple. 


Either fresh or canned fruit of almost any other kind can be used in making these Bavarian creams. 
Canned peaches and peach juice are particularly good. 


Any flavor of Jell-O except Chocolate may be used for these Bavarian creams, but 
Lemon Jell-O is best for Pineapple Bavarian Cream. 


The whipped Jell-O takes the place of whipped cream in these dishes, and neither 
sugar nor eggs are used in them. 


_ And then there are salads—dozens of different kinds—that are as attractive and delight- 
ful in all respects as the Jell-O desserts are. 


The new Jell-O book contains a special recipe for whipping Jell-O, which is a simple 
process. If you have not already received a copy of this 1918 Jell-O Book we shall be glad 
to send you one if you will give us your name and address. 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold by all grocers, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The Fighting Father 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


face with me. J?’s dad I go forl—because he 
can’t go. I’m his son~—his substitute. I must 
face the music—for him’”’ 

I’m muddling it, I kv. I can’t put it into 
words, though I hoped ‘ could. 

You had a bit of a talk with me before I 
went, about keeping clean over here, not only 
in acts but in thought. It wasn’t the first time. 
You didn’t have to say much; you didn’t need 
to. There was you! A fellow doesn’t need to 
be shown a mark on a wall he must measure 
up to when there’s a man close by who’s just 
about the stature he’d like to be. 

Don’t I know you wouldn’t have been what 
you are if you hadn’t kept absolutely straight 
in all your relations with this old world? The 
lawyer who won’t plead a case unless he’s 
dead sure his client’s cause is just. . . . The 
bank director who cares more about keeping 
the widows’ and orphans’ funds safe than he 
does about the size of the capitalization printed 
on the bank’s windows. he church 
member—now I’m coming ¢lose, dad—who 
tallies up with those two greatest command- 
ments that are in the New Testament—“‘on 
these hang all the law and the prophets.” 

And the father of the family, the master of 
the house—now I’m coming closer yet—who 
is to that house what the hub is to the wheel! 
Yes, I know mother is the center of the house- 
hold, yet—she isn’t the hub of the wheel. 
You are! 

(““No, I don’t think I’m straining my eyes, 
nurse. The moon shines in pretty bright to- 
night, and I’m writing more by that than by 
that little apology for a night light. I could 
write this letter in the dark, anyhow.” ) 


AD, I’ve written a lot about my experi- 

ences over here; I know you’ve got all 
those letters carefully preserved. This letter 
isn’t about your fighting son; it’s about my 
Fighting Father. There, it’s out—the new 
name I’ve got for you. My Whistling Mother— 
my Fighting Father. Gee, but they’re some 
pair, I can tell you! You’re not fighting; 
you’ re just holding the home defenses, far in the 
rear. Yes, I know. But you're fighting just 
the same. Think I don’t know it? Maybe I 
didn’t, except dimly, till I got my little shrap- 
nel wound; but since then it’s been mighty 
cleat to me. I’ve had such a lot of time to 
think things out. 

You see, I’ve begun to realize how you’re 
backing us all up—mother and the family at 
home, and me over here—and all the rest of 
the U.S. A. I’ve heard about your speeches, 
boosting Liberty Loans and the Red Triangle 
and the Red Cross and all the rest of it. 

Kirke Wendell, Junior, says his father writes 
that a five-minute talk from you between acts 
at a theater, or on the steps of the Town Hall, 
brings in more shekels than a soliciting com- 
mittee can get in twenty-four hours. He says 
people simply can’t get away from your logic— 


and if they do succeed somehow in crowding. 


past that, then your closing appeal gets ther. 
He says you’re the most convincing speakcr 
on their whole list for that part of the staté, 
and everybody knows you are sacrificing to 
the limit to add to the funds you ask for. 

Jolly! Do you think that doesn’t make me 
proud? Do you think I don’t know it would ke 
a lot easier for you to be over here getting 
medals on your blouse (for you would be get- 
ting ’em!) than playing the game over there, 
with no reward at all except more appoint- 
ments on more committees, more demands 
upon your time and strength, more every- 
thing except glory? For it’s precious little 
glory you’re getting out of it, and probably 
nobody but our friend Kirke Wendell, minis- 
ter, and mother herself know that seldom a 
night comes but you’re tired enough to die! 
And next morning you’re up again and at 
7em—and over the top—oh, you— Man! 

(“Yes, nurse. All right; in just a few 
minutes I’ll stop.” ) 

The first night after a lot of us were brought 
in here we were a pretty nervous, restless lot. 
We’d been sent back in a hurry because the 
casualty station was being shelled. We hadn’t 
more than settled down to try to sleep, that 
first night, when a certain peculiar sound we 
knew all too well told us things were coming 
our way, even over here. You know—or can 
guess—that it’s a bit harder to stand that sort 
of thing when you’re on your back, in bed, 
and weak from what you’ve been through 
than it is when your legs are under you. 

Well, we couldn’t settle down. The nurses 
came through and did their best; then one of 
the younger doctors came and tried to dis- 
seminate an atmosphere of peace. We weren’t 
afraid of being hit; it wasn’t that. We were just 
wild with restlessness. Then, suddenly, we 
looked down the ward and there was Colonel 
Herne coming along—the Big Surgeon—the 
Biggest Surgeon of them all. He stopped at 
the side of each bed a minute or two, said some 
pleasant, quiet sort of thing, and went along. It 
wasn’t anything he did—and yet what he did 
was everything. The fact that he took the 
trouble to look us up himself in a bit of anin- 
terval—well, it was the Big Man, that’s all— 
and the restlessness went out of that ward as 
if you had laid a soft gray blanket over it. We 
didn’t all sleep, but we were quiet. 

Dad—you’re the Big Man to me over there. 
You’re the Fighting Father. Fighting for the 
morale of the home country—and that’s just 
as necessary as the morale of the troops over 
here. The one is dependent on the other— 
absolutely. 


ND now—I’m coming to my Discovery— 
my Big Bomb. I’m going to fire it 
straight at you. I’ve made all my calcula- 
tions, to the very last correction of an error, 
and I know that I am positively, mathemati- 


cally sure of a hit. 


You know, as well as I do, that I have a 
wonderful mother. No fellow can look at her, 
let alone spend ten minutes in her company, 
without admitting that she’s the sweetest, 
sturdiest thing that ever wore a tailor-made 
suit and a little nifty hat, and looked like a 
smooth-breasted blackbird. Oh, I can see her, 
right now. No, I know she didn’t have a new 
suit this year, but Leonard gives her a mighty 
classy cut, and she keeps her clothes up, so I’m 
positive sh looks as if she had stepped out of a 
picture, just as she always did. Those black 
eyes of hers, and that smile —— But this is 
romancing, and that nurse will be after me, as 
usual. Here she comes now —— 

I pretended to be asleep over my letter, and 
she stole by. I don’t see why I haven’t 
thought of that little game before. 


ELL, mother is wonderful! She laughs 

where other people cry, and she’s an incor- 
rigible optimist when they’re down on their luck; 
and I know you’d rather come home to her than 
to any other woman you ever saw in your life; 
if you wouldh’t I shouldn’t have any use for 
you. Oh, I’ve caught you two holding hands, 
lots of times, and I know what it means 
And when she sent me off with that glorious 
smile of hers, I knew I owed an awful lot of my 
spirit to her—and so I did—and do. 

The letters she writes! I don’t know 
whether you see them, but let me tell you, if 
you don’t, that some of them are a perfect 
circus, and I laugh till I’m weak over the 
clever, funny way she has of putting things. 
They buck me up. Listen, dad—for here comes 
the bomb—it hasn’t hit you yet, but you know 
it’s coming—this is the peculiar Ziz-z-z-zoom! 
you hear—her letters buck me up—almost as 
much as—vyours. do! 

But that wasn’t the bomb itself—it was only 
the sound of it. Here it is now; look out— 
it’s going to hit hard. My Discovery is— 
that—she owes one-fifth of her wonderfulness 
as a mother to her blood and her temperament 
aad all that, and the other four-fifths—to you / 

Stretcher-bearers, this way, quick! Here’sa 
man hard hit—an officer too. He’s com- 
pletely laid out; a bomb burst so close it’s a 
wondeér he’s alive. What? He’s coming to? 
Why— it’s Captain Redding—Barrett Red- 
ding—-an old pal of mine. Carry him care- 
fully, boys. I think he’ll be all right when he 
gets over the shock. It sure was a shock! 

Yes, sir, dad, I’ve found you out! It’s 
you—you—who’ve made my mother what she 
is. She can whistle—but you taught her. It 
was living with you that did the trick. She had 
all the fine feminine traits she needed handed 
down to her, but you gave her the man quali- 
ties that made her the splendid sport she is. 
She couldn’t live with you all these years 
without there being some transfusion of blood, 
and in it what she needed flowed into her veins 
from yours. You’ve been awfully quiet about 
it; it’s quite possible that she herself doesn’t 
wholly understand where she got certain of 
her attributes, though I suspect she does in a 
good degree. But—J know—now! 

Why, just that way of hers of looking up and 
listening carefully, when somebody puts a case 
to her, and then seeming to think it over, and 
not giving a crazy snap judgment, the way 
the average woman does. (Yes, I know I’m 
young, but I’ve noticed!) They call it intui- 
tion, but I’m not so sure it always works. The 
way she’s really interested when you tell her 
things, instead of being too full of her own 
affairs to care about yours. The way she 
doesn’t fuss about trifles; the way she lets 
things go that aren’t worth bothering about, 
but hangs on like a pup, with its teeth in, to 
things that need to be hung onto; the way she 
doesn’t everlastingly talk; the way -—— But, 
my Harry! I don’t need to tell you about her! 
The biggest thing of all, though, I think, is the 
way she doesn’t show fear. I don’t believe 
that’s all temperament; I believe you’ve 
taught her that, just as you taught it to me— 
if I’ve learned it. 


OW are you feeling now, sir? Recovering 

a little? That’s good. It wasn’t such «= 
knock-out blow after all—was it?—even though 
you didn’t suppose anyone would ever guess 
it—least of all your rattle-pated Son. 

I’m going to tell you one thing more: You 
know I have with me always the little leather 
case mother gave me, with pictures of you all 
in it. It’s under my pillow now, where I can 
have it handy. I need to refresh my memory 
about every so often, though I guess I know 
every one of mother’s eyelashes and just how 
many hairs there are in that little, close-cut, 
stiff mustache you wear. 

I showed those pictures the other day to a 
chap in the bed next to me, who had his 
family out also. He handed over his folder to 
me and I took a good look while he was ex- 
amining mine. Gee whillikins! His father 
was the dubbiest-looking old fellow you ever 
saw, and his mother was a perfect pincushion, 
and homely. As for his sisters—good night! 
When I saw his outfit I felt sorry I’d shown him 
mine—my peach of a mother, my stunning 
father, my angel sisters—and so on. I thought 
the contrast would hit him hard. 

When he handed you-all back, what he said 
was: “Thanks a lot, sir. If they look as good 
to you as mine do to me, you don’t need any 
sympathy. Say—the way the home folks back 
a fellow up is about the biggest thing in this 
war—what?” 

Well, there you have it, dad. Hope you’re 
all right again by now. I’m going to put this 
letter up, and say my prayers, and go to sleep. 
And when I say ‘Our Father Who art in 
Heaven”’ I’m going to thank Him, the best I 
know, for the Father—with a capital F too— 
He lets me have on earth. Good night —— 

Your boy, JAck. 


~ TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S.PAT. OFF. 
For Economy 


Keep your corsets al- 
ways fresh and dainty 
with RIT. Cleanses 
as well as dyes. You 
can have beautiful 
pink, flesh or rose 
color—just like new. 
Unnecessary to remove laces, trimming or garters. 
Dye your corsets complete, just as they are. 


Rub with 
Dry Cloth 


RIT washes and dyes in one operation—Quickly—Easily— 
Dyes Silk—Cotton— 
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No Boiling. Restores Faded Colors. 
Wool. Will not stain hands, streak or in- 
jure fabric. Fast Colors. Use RIT on your 
blouses, lingerie, light silk gowns, silk gloves, 
stockings, silk sweaters, infants’ wear, light- 
weight draperies, portiéres, etc. 


Hang u 
and ary 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name and ad- 
cress, enclosing 10c in stamps for a full sized RIT Dye 
Cake—sent postpaid. Address Sunbeam Chemical Co., 
Inc., 2436-62 W. 15th St., Chicago, Til. 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Chicago New York Los Angeles Toronto 


Pink | 


“RIT” 


Charming color schemes are easy to build with 


eartfia 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


Start today with one of these rich solid-tone floor 
coverings and you can build a room of charming 
beauty—a restful room of blending and con- 
trasting shades. And as you learn to know the 
downright economy of these thick, sturdy linen 
rugs, you will know that greater beauty will ac- 
tually mean a saving in every room of your house. 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 


=e 


— 


LEARFLAX Linen Rugs save wool and cot- 
K ton needed for war. They are made of American 
grown flax which no government need requires. They 
are made in a waterpowered factory where eighty per 
cent women workers release men for service. 


— 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical, War-time, all-time 
rugs for every room in the house! 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose, and Natural 
Buff, in all standard sizes and any 
length. 


=< 


— 


Send to our Duluth office for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.”” 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room, 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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**Look! See what 
Mother gave ME!” 


Mothers of | 
Fast- Children. 


ET Beech-Nut Peanut Butter solve your ‘‘hungry-time” 


W 


i. be | 
i } —= ems—between meals or at meals! For Beech-Nut 
D BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER LOAF probl 
yt spread on bread, crackers or toast, satisfies —‘‘fills. 
1 cup bread crumbs 1 teaspoon minced parsley 
i : 2 cups mashed lima beans 1 tablespoon chopped celery And—just as important—it saves. Saves ‘‘animal’’ fats—its 
i € 1 egg, slightly beaten 1 teaspoon Worcestershire ? J 7 r 
) ) ¥% cup milk M4 teaspoon salt richness in natural peanut oil replaces dairy butter. Saves 
4 1 ll d 1tabl ippings F 
¢ ae Tm inti” sugar—its enticing flavor easily takes the place of jam, jelly or 
7 Mix well together, tyrn into a greased baking dish, ts. 
) and bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve hot other _— : ; 
& with ey sauce. Cooked peas or rice may be sub- Furthermore it is highly nourishing—a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich 
) provides the same strength, heat and energy as a glass of full cream milk. 
‘ ; A SIMPLE, DELICIOUS JANUARY DINNER Get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today—you’ll find a dozen delightful 
Vegetable Soup w it H di d But b 
: ; ays to use it. Housewives are sending us new recipes every day. But be 
Beech-Nut P. tB Loaf with T S 
Salad sure to specify Beech-Nut—the kind that’s free from grit and bitterness —and 


Hot Apple Pie Cheese Coffee 


Write for the new Free Recipe Book 
“A Hundred and One Recipes 
with Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter” 


full of rich roast-peanut flavor. 


Beecu-NutT Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, NEw YorkK 


Foods of Finest Flavor’ 
BEECH-NUT BACON—BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE 
JAFFEE—BEECH-NUT JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES 


= 
= 
| 4 — | 
i] 
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( Forethought, Good Management, No Waste: Edited by Theresa Hunt Wolcott ) : 


The Secret of a Camouflaged Table 


How a Woman Can Do it and Save Money 


Hunting Without a Gun 
By Mabel Bates Williams 


ERHAPS the war is not responsible for all 
Pre things which we blame upon it—a 

stricter closed season for many kinds of 
birds and animals, for instance. But at all 
events there is not so much game being killed 
this year as usual. One ingenious woman, whose 
husband has always been a mighty hunter, has 
decided that camouflaged game is just as good 


Salads in Disguise 
By Hazel B. Stevens 


HAVE two secrets in making many salads 
from two recipes. Secret Number One is 
that I have a reliable—what I call a‘“‘ base’ — 
salad dressing always on hand. I give the recipe 
below. It is easily and quickly made, and 
keeps almost indefinitely in a cool place. This 
dressing I always doctor to suit the require- 
ments of my salad. For instance, for fruit salads 


as genuine, so. Fricassee of Beans Served Asparagus Tips With Egg Potato-and-Onion Pies or otherwise, a 
ithout a gun. ce birds that never flew, wood- juice. 
hak With Oatmeal Cake in White Sauce Served Individually For vegetables, I add olive oil, vinegar, pap- 


learned to swim in a kettle of broth, have taken 
the place of ‘‘honest-to-goodness”’ game in her 
household. Here are some of her camouflages: 


Rice Birds on Toast 


1 Cupful of Cold 1 Egg, Well Beaten 
Cooked Rice 1 Tabiespoonful of Nut 
1 Cupful of Any Kind Margarine 
of Corn Flakes Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Chopped Victory Bread Squares, 
Pecans Toasted _ 
1 Cupful of White Sauce 


OSS lightly together with a fork the rice, 
flakes, nuts, egg and seasoning. Mold in the 
shape of small birds. Place on an oiled pan, dot 


Dainty Serving is the Trick 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


Ps NHE ‘“‘left-over’’ no longer exists. It is 


simply the basis of a dish to be prepared 

daintily, attractively and appetizingly for 
the next meal. These small quantities of food 
contain much 
nourishment 
which should be 
fed to the family, 


Wholesome Imitations 
By Harriet R. Whitaker 


OCK TURTLE SOUP. Fora small fam- 
ily boil a pound of liver with a knuckle of 
veal for three or four hours, skimming 

well. Strain and chop the meat and add a minced 
onion, carrot and 
celery stalk. Sea- 
son with a dash of 
cayenne, salt and 


rika; for meats and fish, a dash of table sauce, 
a little catchup or chili sauce or other meat 
relish. 

Secret Number Two is that I have one or two 
staple additions to salads which I think make 
my salads taste different from most others. To 
fruit salads I nearly always add a bit of cheese, 
cut fine or crumbed—not enough to be recog- 
nized as such, but enough to give a certain 
“tang” to the flavor. Soft or hard cheese and 
Swiss cheese as well are good. Cheese is also a 
pleasing addition to most vegetable salads. 

To fish salads I add an apple or two, cut 
very fine; as with the cheese, there should not 
be enough to be recognized. 


ith bi i i but they have to pepper, with a little Ishall take for an example of “ flagineg”’ | 
’ f nut margarine and bake in a hot oven a ple of “camouflaging 
wel © esliek boven. Serve on hot toast. be skillfully com- ground cloves to a popular cabbage salad of mine, the basis of 
Insert toothpicks with little paper frills to bined to make a taste. Thicken if which is simply the slaw cut very fine, a little 


imitate drumsticks. Serve no other bread. 


dish of sufficient 


quantity to serve, 
with the flavoring 


desired with a lit- 
tle browned flour 


minced onion, and my salad dressing doctored as 
explained for vegetable salad. Onion, though 


cooked in the “the chief anchor of a successful cook,” should 
Mock Ducklings _ changed to that of Curried Vegetables With Spinach Fritters stock. Place a_ be so finely cut and sparingly used as never to 
1 Pound of Stewing Beef a dish different little riced egg proclaim its presence. To the above I may add 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 
1 Celery Stalk, 
Chopped 
Yolk of One Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of 


1 Soup Bone | 
6 Whole Allspice 
1% Bay Leaf . 
A Bit of Hot Red Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


: from the original serving of the chief ingredient. 


Let us remember that these are days when every 
little saving helps. 


Bean Fricassee. 


yolk and slice of lemon in a tureen, pour in the 
soup and serve very hot. For a large family a 
whole calf’s head can be used with more liver. 


Mock Paté de Foie Gras. Melt two table- 


on one occasion minced pimiento, and garnish 
with strips of the pimiento; this makes a very 
pretty salad. 

On another occasion I may use green bell 


Any left-over boiled kid- 

t 

Grated of Salt ney beans may be baked with alternate layers of spoonfuls of butter substitute in a pan. Cook a 
Carrot Flour to Make Dough _ onions and bits of bacon. Add sufficient tomato very slowly half a pound of tender liver, a . ’ p 


IMMER the beef bone and meat in two - 


quarts of water overnight in a fireless cooker 
or on the stove for five hours, adding salt, 
pepper and spices. Remove the meat, chop or 
grind it very fine. Add the carrot, onion, celery 
and tomatoes, draining off the juice from the 
latter and putting it with the stock. Skim the 
fat from the stock and moisten meat to make 
paste. Make noodle dough with the egg yolk, 
water, the quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Roll paper- 
thin on a floured board and cut into five-inch 
squares. Puta tablespoonful of meat paste on 
each, fold into triangles and press the wetted 
edges tightly together. Strain the broth, bring 
to the boil, and cook the noodle rolls, tightly 
covered, for fifteen minutes. 


Indian Rabbit 


1 Cupful of Hot Indian- 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Corn Mush, Salted Butter Substitute 
1 Cupful of Rich Cream % Teaspoonful of 


Cheese Paprika 
2 Hard-Boiled Eggs Toast Triangles 


UT the cheese into bits and add to the hot 

mush, with butter and finely chopped eggs. 
If necessary thin with hot milk until the con- 
sistency of ordinary Welsh rabbit. Put it by 
spoonfuls on hot toast. Add a dash of paprika 
to each. No other bread should be served. 


Peanut Bunnie 


14 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Onion or Onion 
Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 

Paprika 

Crackers 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter Substitute 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Barley Flour 
1 Cupful of Hot Milk 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 
AKE the white sauce by blending together 
the butter substitute and flour, adding hot 
milk and salt and stirring over hot water until 
smooth. Blend the peanut butter, lemon juice 
and onion, and add, stirring constantly. Serve 
on crackers which have been buttered and 
crisped in oven, with a dash of paprika on each. 


sauce to moisten. Place a light grating of 
cheese on top with a little minced parsley over 
it. Serve with dry oatmeal cakes. 


Asparagus au Gratin. When asparagus tips 
are left over from dinner cut them up in white 
sauce with slices of hard-boiled egg, place a light 
grating of cheese and bread crumbs on the top 
and a slice of the egg in the center. Bake until 
the cheese is melted. 


Potato-and-Onion Pie. This is a meat pie 
parody but tastes as good as the genuine article. 
Fill individual dishes with layers of potatoes, 
onion rings and grated cheese, having a layer of 
potatoes on top. Add seasoning of salt and 
pepper, and sufficient milk to come to the top 
of the potatoes. Cover with minced parsley 


- and bake until brown. 


Curried Vegetable. One can use almost any 
cooked vegetable in this way, and sometimes a 
mixture of two or three different kinds. Simmer 
the mixed vegetables in vegetable stock; season 
with onion juice, salt, pepper and curry pow- 
der. Serve with spinach fritters. 


Savory Beef Heart. Cut into small pieces the 
left-over portions of boiled beef heart. Add 
chopped onions, sliced potatoes, green peas, 
pepper, salt and sage. Cover with stock and 
bake until thoroughly hot. Serve in the in- 
dividual ramekins in which it is baked, set in 
silver holders. 


Celery en Surprise. After using the white 
stalks of celery in salad the greenish sticks may 
be stewed in white sauce, into which have been 
placed also slices of hard-boiled egg. Cover 
with minced parsley. 


Fish With Curry Sauce. Sometimes it is an 
advantage to have left-over fish, when one can 
make such a delicious and 
nourishing dish. Mix finely 
chopped cooked whitefish with 
boiled rice, season with a pinch 
of cayenne and chopped pi- 
miento. Serve it with curry 


quarter of a pound of bacon, a little finely minced 
onion and carrot, until tender. Add a dash of 
sweet herbs, allspice, pepper and salt to taste. 
When cool put through the finest knife of a meat 
grinder. This can be kept for some time if 
packed well and covered with melted suet. This 
is particularly nice for luncheon sandwiches. 


Mock Sausage. Mixtwocupfuls of cold pork 
ground fine with a cupful of cold cooked rice and 


_ a quarter of a cupful of melted butter substitute. 


Season with half a teaspoonful each of powdered 
thyme and sage, salt and pepper to taste and 
one tablespoonful of grated onion if liked. Add 
one well-beaten egg and one cupful or more of 
bread crumbs to form into flat cakes for fry- 
ing in just enough hot fat to brown nicely. 


Mock Veal Cutlet. Soak one cupful of lentils, 
peas or beans, overnight, drain and boil up 
twice, pouring off the water and adding fresh 
boiling water. When boiled tender press 
through a colander and add one cupful of finely 
ground peanuts, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter substitute, one cupful of dried bread 
crumbs, and salt and pepper to taste, with just 
enough milk to make it a mushlike batter. 
Pour into a flat serving dish and bake for one 
hour in a moderate oven. 


Mock Oysters. Grind one can of corn or an 
equal amount of fresh corn very fine; add one 
tablespoonful of butter substitute, melted, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a tiny pinch of sugar, two 
well-beaten eggs, a little milk, if the corn is not 
“milky,” and enough flour to make a soft bat- 
ter that can be dropped by the teaspoonful into 
hot fat. By adding more milk, flour and one 
level teaspoonful and a half of baking powder 
the above can be made into fritters and fried 
in a pan with just enough fat to cook. 


Mock Fruit Cake. Soak three cupfuls of 
dried apples overnight in enough warm water 
to allow for swelling. Next 
morning chop fine and simmer 
two hours in two cupfuls of 
molasses. When cool add two 
well-beaten eggs, one cupful of 
sweet milk, three-quarters of a 


putting two whole ones at the side; or chopped 
water cress, or peppergrass, garnishing with a 
spray or two; I may add color with a dash 
of paprika, or by sprinkling with grated yolk 
of egg. 


_ the variations given above may be used 

with almost any vegetable combination. 
Notice that it is not always necessary to serve a 
salad in the conventional lettuce leaf. Sprays 
of water cress and peppergrass have been sug- 
gested; parsley sprays may also be used. A bed 
of shredded cabbage may often serve for back- 
ground, or rings of hard-boiled egg. Sometimes 
just two olives, or small pickles of any kind, or 
celery tips, laid beside the salad will save it 
from the commonplace. 

Garnishes for fruit salads, besides the con- 
ventional dab of whipped cream crowned with 
a candied cherry or broken nut meats, are: 
-larshmallow whip with a drop of stiff jelly 
or strips cut from home-canned peaches. Cut 
marshmallows are nearly always an addition 
to a fruit salad. 

A salad “base”? which offers almost infinite 
possibilities is gelatin. With fruit, any gelatin 
recipe or prepared gelatin may be used. The 
fruit may be allowed to set in it, or the gelatin 
may be cut in squares and heaped together with 
fruit and nuts. Different-colored squares are 
effective. A ring of pineapple with the hole 
filled in with gelatin makes a pretty flower 
“camouflage.” 

For vegetable salad use tiny green peas, string 
beans, shredded cabbage, cucumber, celery, 
chopped green olives and green peppers. 

These vegetables should not be added until 
the jelly begins to set or they will rise to the 
top. If you wish a red color, use pimiento, or 
use tomato juice instead of water in preparing 
the jelly. Mint juice will give a deeper green. 
Warning is given against using nuts in this 
salad, as the vinegar will change them to a 

| poisonous-looking purple. 


My Basic Salad Dressing 


i Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Tablespoonful of 
Teaspoonful of Flour 


sauce. Salmon and green cupful of butter substitute Mustard Tables 
English Monkey peppers may be substituted. mixed with the apple mixture, 14 Tablespoonful of “ Melted. onal 
a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful Sugar. 34 Cupful of Milk 

1 Cuptul of Diced =, Tenspoontal of Liver in Ramekins. Mix and a half of soda, and flour A Few Grains of 24 Cuptul of Hot 
1% Cunfuie y ierae 2 Tablespoonfuls of cooked minced liver with enough to make a stiff batter. ie Egg or Yolks of Two foes 

4% Pound of Pimiento Butter chopped bacon, onions and Add cloves and cinnamon to . ; 

32 heese . | om aa bread crumbs; add salt and taste. Bake in a quick oven. X the dry ingredients. Add the egg, 

ges rackers 


OAK the bread in the milk. Melt the cheese 
and butter together in a pan set in another 
pan of boiling water over the fire. Stir in the 


of scrambled eggs. 


bread and milk with the salt = My Basic Gelatin Salad 
mustard. Cover until it is heate : 
thoroughly, then toss lightly to- 3 Bol. | | 
gether to blend the cheese with the 14 Cupful of Cold ing Water 
bread mixture. Add the eggs, well — ater ¥4 Cupful of Sugar 
beaten, lifting the mixture, but not { 44 CupfulofVine- 1 Teaspoonful of | 
Stirring, until it is the consistency ao | _ | 

| 


Serve on crisp, hot crackers, dust- ax. 


ing with paprika. Serve no other 


bread. 


Celery en Surprise 


paprika; place bits of butter 
substitute on top and 
bake brown. Chicken 
liversarenicethisway. 


This cake will keep well for 
weeks if a safe hiding 
place can be found 
for it. 


slightly beaten, the butter, milk and vine- 
gar very slowly. Cook over boiling water until 
thick. If not perfectly smooth beat with an egg- 
beater. 


HEN the gelatin mixture be- 
gins to set stir in the vege- 
tables, and pour into molds. Serve 


garnished with salad dressing. 
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Pe Fish With Curry Sauce Liver in Ramekins a | 
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Run-over 
heel is a 


It indicates a misalignment of 
the heel and ankle bones, 
which causes aching feet and 


often pains in the hip and back. 
Wizard Heel Leveler corrects this 
condition—the shoe heel then wears 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 
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relieve most foot troubles, such as 
callouses, fallen arches, etc., caused 
by some bones being in unnatural 
position. Wizards support the bo 
in normal place, in the most C 
FORTABLE WAY. NO METAL 
used—the support is formed by soft 
inserts in overlapping leather 
pockets — an exclu- 
sive Wizard 


nes 


OM- 


Thousands of shoe 
dealers sell Wizards 


Such stores usually have an 


expert trained in the Wizard 
system of relieving foot troubles, 
who can fit you with the proper 
Wizard device to give you relief. He 
is also an expert in fitting shoes. 
If you can’t locate the Wizard dealer 
near you, write us. Send for inter- 
esting booklet on foot troubles—free. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1651 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


FOOD THRIFT: WHAT IT MEANS } 


Forethought, Good Management, No Waste 


The Dish Fron Which 


We Get the 


Most at Least Cost 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Instructor and Demonstrator of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


SIACH civilized country has its 
ij stew, and these stews differ only 
I] in the seasoning, thickening and 
manner of serving. Stewing is 
| one of the oldest processes of 
i) cooking. It is simply cooking 
meat or vegetables, or both, in 

a small amount of water, just 
below the boiling point. This slow cooking 
renders tough meat tender and draws out the 
flavor of vegetables. A “stew” may be one 
piece of meat cooked in this way, and the liquid 
thickened with flour or cornstarch, or the meat 
may be cut into small pieces, cooked with vege- 
tables and the liquid thickened by evaporation. 

The meat which forms the founda- 
tion is that which is most used in that 
country, as, for instance, beef in 
England. The Asiatic countries use 
lamb or pork largely, while European 
countries add chicken or game. 
Each country adds also the vege- 
tables and seasonings most 
familiar and plentiful. 

In the ancient countries— 
Persia, China and India—the 
stew is more or less dry when 
served, is always accompanied 
by rice, and is known as pilau, 
“chop suey” or curry. The pilaus are 
varied, many different seasonings be- 
ing employed in the making. 

The dish which we know as “chop 
suey”? is not considered a national 
dish by the Chinese, but it is of 


3 or 4 Pounds of Fowl 
2 Quarts of Water 


1 Pint of Tomatoes 
2 Onions (Thy, Sliced) 


dish of chicken. 


Brunswick Stew 


Lima Beans 


(Boiling) 2 Cupfuls of Corn 


4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


RESS and clean a fowl and cut it into pieces. 
Wash well and place in a kettle with the 
boiling water. Simmer until the breast meat is 
tender; remove that and use for some other 
To the meat remaining add 


the tomatoes, Lima beans, corn, onions and 
seasonings. Simmer for one hour and serve. 
the water cooks away too much, add more. 


1 Cupful of Cooked 


(Fresh if Possible) 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


slowly until the meat is very tender. Add the 
carrots, turnips and celery and cook half an 
hour; add the potatoes, and cook all until! 
soft. Add the dumplings and cook for fifteen 
minutes. Two recipes for dumplings follow: 


Corn-Meal Dumplings 


1 Cupful of Corn Meal 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Hot Milk 1% Teaspoonfuls of 

1 Egg Baking Powder 
¥% Cupful of Flour 


DD the liquid, hot, to the meal and, after 
mixing until smooth, allow it to stand until 
cool. Sift the flour with the baking powder and 
salt, and add it to the meal with the 
egg slightly beaten. Drop by small 
spoonfuls into the boiling stew and 
cook, closely covered, for fifteen min- 
utes. 
Plain Dumplings 
_2 Cupfuls of Flour 
‘4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cold Water. to Moisten to a Soft 
Dough 
IFT the flour, baking powder 
and salt together. Add the 
water, a little at a time, until the 
mixture can be dropped from a spoon. 
If one has plenty of milk it is well to 
use it, but water will make a dump- 
ling which is just as delicate. If the 
dumpling is cooked in the stew no 
shortening is needed, but if it is cut 


course an adaptation of their stew. 
To make it strictly Chinese one must 
add bamboo sprouts and the “‘soyu”’ 
or soy-bean sauce—the table sauce 
of China. When this sauce is used no 
other seasoning, not even salt, is 
needed. In India curry powder easily 
becomes the necessary flavoring to 
make the stew East Indian. 


ANYstrange flavorings were used 


A Personal Message to Each Home 
From the Government at Washington: 


“Try not to use fresh meat more * 
than one meala day. Use stews more 
often than fried or roasted meats.” 


out like a biscuit and steamed, half a 
tablespoonful of shortening may be 
added to the dry flour before moisten- 
ing with the water or milk. 

All dumplings may be turned out 
onto a floured board, rolled, and cut 
as one does biscuits. These may then 
be steamed in a steamer, set over the 
stew. They will be drier when made 
this way, but, of course, not quite so 
delicate. 


among the ancients, but as meat 
became better cared for the necessity 
for such flavors became unnecessary. All coun- 
tries have realized, apparently, that the stew 
was complete, except for a starchy food. The 
Asiatic countries served rice, while the Euro- 
peans made balls of dough, usually mixed with 
egg, which were given the name of “dumplings,” 
and were not always light; indeed often they 
were quite heavy. 

As quick leavening agents, soda and cream of 
tartar, and later baking powder, began to be 
used; dumplings became lighter and often the 
egg was not used. Now, with the conservation 
of wheat, we are returning to the dumpling made 
with barley, corn meal and mashed potatoes, 
and we find that the egg and baking powder 
together make a light and delicious dumpling. 

The combination of veal and beef, or pork, 
veal and beef, was a common one on the con- 
tinent of Europe. But in the north countries 
and on the seacoast of France fish, instead of 
meat, formed the foundation of the stew. Per- 
haps the most famous of these French fish stews 
is the one known as ‘‘ bouillobaise,”’ which origi- 
natedin Marseilles. Shellfish is always present, 
and the remainder of the dish consists of saffron, 
garlic and olive oil, added to the fish stock, the 
result being a delicious broth, served over large 
pieces of French bread. 

Another famous stew is the “olla podrida” 
of Spain. Fowl or game is the meat used, and 
again we have the combination of olive oil, 
saffron and garlic. It is cooked for a long time, 
and the result is most satisfactory. The Spanish 
colonies make the same dish, and with the ad- 
dition of red and green peppers and tomatoes 
the famous Creole stew results in our own 
country. The Mexicans add the hot pulp of the 
chili pepper, and beef instead of chicken, their 
stew being known as chili con carne. 


MERICA has copied all countries in stews 

made of meat. The United States has two 

stews, however, which may be called “ native,” 
the fish chowder and the Brunswick stew. 

Sometimes the chowder is very thin, more 
like a soup; but the old way of making it was 
to have layers of fish and layers of potatoes and 
onions, with just enough water to cover. Large 
crackers were broken up and added to thicken 
it just before serving. 

The Brunswick stew is a Southern stew, and 
is usually made of chicken, although beef is 
sometimes used. Tomatoes, corn (green or 
canned), onions and Lima beans are added when 
the meat is half cooked. 

Our foreign neighbors learned long ago that 
the flavor of the meat was what one wanted, 
and the amount of actual meat could be very 
small. For a family of six, one pound of meat 
is very ample for a stew. There has never been 
a time in the history of our country when the 
stew was as valuable a dish as at present. It is 
economical and, being a ‘‘one-dish”’ meal, con- 
serves fuel, utensils and time. 


Americanized Chop Suey 


1 Pound of Fresh Pork 
2 Onions (Thinly Sliced) Soy-Bean Sauce 
1 Cupful of Celery (Cut 2 Cupfuls of Water or 
Diagonally Into Slices) Stock 
4% Cupful of Mushrooms 1 Cupful of Rice 
(Fresh or Dried) 


RIM off all fat and cut the lean meat into 

very thin pieces. Place the fat in an iron 
frying pan, and when the liquid fat has tried 
out add the onions, being careful not to brown 
them. Add the celery, and cook for five minutes; 
then add the meat and cook another five minutes. 
To this add the soy-bean sauce and water, cover 
closely, and cook for twenty-five minutes. It 
may be necessary to add a little more water, but 
when ready to serve the meat and vegetables 
should be moist. Serve with a border of rice. 


Beef Stew 


1 Pound of Beef Cut ¥ Teaspoonful of 

From the Shin or Pepper 

Flank or From the 6 Small Onions 

Bottom of the Round 6 Small Carrots 
1 Quart of Water 6 Small White Turnips 
2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 1% Cupful of Celery Cut 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Into Small Pieces 
1 Tablespoonful of 3 Potatoes Cut Into 

Paprika Halves 


RIM off the fat and cut the meat into one- 
inch pieces. Try out the fat in the kettle, and 
in it brown the onions and meat. Add the water, 
tomatoes, paprika, salt and pepper, and cook 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Rules for Stew Making 


1. Save every piece of roasted or broiled 
meat and make into a stew, using gravy 
for part of the liquid. From a viewpoint 
of attraction this will gain in value if the 
stew is made in a casserole. 

2. Buy inexpensive, lean cuts of meat. 

3. Better flavor and color are obtained 
if the meat is browned in fat before adding 
the liquid. 

4. Cook slowly; use the fireless cooker 
forastew. Cool. Remove the fat, reheat 
and serve hot. 

5. Choose plenty of vegetables, wisely 
knowing that the flavor of some is better 
than others with certain meats. Celery is 
a great improvement to all stews. Carrots 
go well with all meats. Onions are neces- 
sary with all meats. Turnips and parsnips 
are good with lamb. Tomatoes improve 
a beef stew. Sometimes a tablespoonful 
of tomato catchup or chili sauce will give 
just the piquant flavor a stew needs to take 
it out of the ordinary. The usual season- 
ings are paprika, salt and pepper, with 
celery salt when fresh celery is not used. 

6. Serve the stewattractively. A platter 
is by far the best dish for the serving of a 
stew. Arrange the dumplings around the 
edge of the platter, place carrots between 
the dumplings, and mound the remaining 
meat and vegetables in the center. 


The one important thing to re- 
member in cooking dumplings is not 
to lift the cover for at least ten minutes after 
the dumplings are in or over the stew. 


Irish Stew With Potato Dumplings 


2 Pounds of Shoulder or 3 Potatoes (Quartered) 
Breast of Lamb 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Quart of Boiling 1 Tablespoonful of 


Water Flour 
2 Onions (Thinly Sliced) 14 Teaspoonfulof Peppér 


UT the meat into small pieces and place it in 

a kettle with the onions, salt and pepper. 
Cook slowly until the meat is tender; add the 
potatoes, and the flour with cold water. When 
the potatoes are tender, drop in the dumplings 
and cook for fifteen minutes without lifting the 
cover. 


Potato Dumplings 
1 Cupful of Mashed 1 Egg 
Potatoes 1g Tablespoonful of 


% Cupful of Flour Chopped Parsley 
1% Teaspoonfuls of Water to Moisten if 
Baking Powder Needed 
% Teaspoonful of Salt 


IFT the flour with the baking powder and salt. 

Add to the mashed potatoes, and moisten 
with the egg slightly beaten. If the mixture is 
too dry—that is, if it will not hold together— 
add a few drops of water. Add chopped parsley, 
and drop by spoonfuls into the stew. 


Vegetable Stew Without Meat 


8 Small Onions 

8 Small Carrots or 4 
Large Carrots Cut Into 
Halves Lengthwise 

4 WhiteTurnips Cut Into 


Cupful of Drippings 
1 Quart of Water 

(More if Needed) 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 


Halves Lengthwise Paprika 
1 Cupful of Celery Cut 1 Teaspoonful of 
Into Small Pieces Table Sauce 


3 Potatoes Cut Into 1 Tablespoonful of 


Quarters Chopped Parsley 
1 Cupful of Canned ¥ Teaspoonful of 
Tomatoes Pepper 


ASH and prepare the vegetables. Leave 

the onions whole and cut the other vege- 
tables as described for other stews. Fry them 
all, except the potatoes, in the fat for half an 
hour, being careful not to burn them. Add the 
tomatoes, water and seasonings, except the 
parsley, and simmer slowly until the vegetables 
are soft. Add the potatoes, and cook for half an 
hour. Dumplings may be served, cooked sepa- 
rately. 


Rice Cooked the Chinese Way 


ASH one cupful of rice thoroughly and 
place it in a kettle which can be closely 


covered, Add one teaspoonful of salt and two’ 


cupfuls of cold water, cover, and cook for ten 
minutes after the water begins to boil. Set the 
dish where it will have heat enough to cook, but 
not sufficient to keep the liquid boiling. In 
twenty minutes the rice will be soft and dry, 
and each kernel will be quite distinct. 
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Grocery Sugar 


Yet Sugar-Sweet 
—a Vrar-lime Treat de Luxe 


Wheatless, too! So this Luscious 
Raisin Pie is One of War- . 
Time’s Greatest Savers 


““CVAVE the sugar, but have your 

sweets’ is now made possible by 
raisins. In this sweet, juicy, raisin pie 
there is neither wheat nor grocery 
sugar. And note how easy it is to make. 
See how inexpensive. No sweet-tooth 
— be denied when there is pie like 
this. 


Have it often, and eat all you wish. 
It contains nothing you need save. 


Conservation Raisin Pie 


1 cup of Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 

1 cup of water 

1 tablespoon cornstarch or tapioca 

1 level teaspoon salt or lemon juice (if desired) 

Wash raisins, put in saucepan with cold water, bring 
slowly to a boil; add salt (or lemon juice) and cornstarch 
(or tapioca) which has been mixed with a little cold 
water; boil three minutes; pour into pie tin which has 
been lined with crust. Put strips across top. 


Conservation Pie Crust—Two Pies 


1 cup of rye flour 


2 tablespoons shortening 
¥ cup rice flour 


teaspoon baking powder 
A little salt 


tenderest, juiciest, thin-skinned grapes. 


Candy. Good, and good for you. Saves sugar. 


machines sterilize the seeded product. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 


Packed in a Sunshine Plant 


\ Never were goods prepared for you in a more cleanly manner. Here, in a great new 
plant with a thousand windows, a flood of California’s famous sunshine penetrates to every 
And, in addition, special 


J; nook and corner. The finest, pure air circulates throughout. 
So Sun-Maid Raisins come to you immaculate—just as you would pack them. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Fresno, California 


76 Per Cent Fruit-Sugar 


Raisins are 76 per cent /ruzf-sugar, so 
this pie completely satisfies everyone’s 
desire for sweets. 


More than that, it provides sugar’s 
fine nutrition, which is good for work- 
ing men and playing children. 


Ana it’s a digestible sweet, because 
the raisins’ sugar is practically pre- 
digested. 


If you want real food and real sweets 
in a luscious, economical war-dessert, 
try ‘Conservation Raisin Pie.*’ 


Try These Too 


First try the pie. Then try Dough- 
boy Pudding, Wheatless Raisin Puff, 
and Victory Raisin-Rice. Try Jellied 
Raisins and Liberty Raisin Dumplings. 
All are sugarless and wheatless, yet 
rich in energizing sweets. We’ll send 
a book full of recipes on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Many Delicious Sugarless, Wheatless Pesserts are Made with 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins because this rare fruit-food is made from California’s 
Use Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds re- 
moved) or Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds). You can buy these 
raisins in Clusters (on the stem) to serve as dessert alone or with nuts. Raisins 
are plentiful and cheap. Take advantage of it. Ask your dealer for Raisin 
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RANDPA’S SMILE AND SONNY’S GRIN! 

It’s the taste that brings them—the tantalizing 

taste of an ingredient tucked away in TECO flour— 
powdered malted buttermilk. 


Yes, it’s the malted buttermilk, mixed in TECO on/y, 
that gives these pancakes a savory deliciousness which 
surprises even Grandpa, connoisseur though he is! 
And that same exclusive ingredient, combined with 
wholesome grains, is what makes TECO so nourish- 
ing and so easily digestible. 


Save with TEeco 


Save Time, Trouble and Expense 


Everything needed for delicious pancakes is 
already mixed in the flour. All you need do is 
add water and bake. In two minutes TECOS 
are ready to eat. A nutritious TECO meal costs 
but a few cents. 


Save Wheat 


TECO is a conservation flour, saving both milk 
and wheat. Even when wheat economy is most 
necessary, the Food Administration permits the 
purchase of TECO without substitute flours or 
cereals, 


Send for Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s 
TECONOMY WAR-TIME RECIPES 


This booklet tells how to make 40 inexpensive, patri- 
otic, appetizing dishes with the help of TECO andalso 
suggests some novel menus. Gladly sent on request. 


If your dealer is one of the few who do not carry Teco, 
send 15c in stamps for full-size pre-paid package. Please 
send his name and address; we will see that he is supplied. 


THE EKENBERG COMPANY, 407 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 


TECO 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


TECO TECO 
Pancake Buckwheat 
FLOUR FLouR 


entirely free from wheat 
—has the real old-fash- 
ioned buckwheat flavor. 


—contains only enough 
wheat to make the pan- 
cakes light and fluffy. 


a FOOD THRIFT: WHAT IT MEANS ae 


. Forethought, Good Management, No Waste 


Three Eggless Desserts 


Cream Pie With 
Cornstarch Filling 
and Chocolate 
Sauce 


Pineapple Puffs 


Photographs by 
Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


A Generous Por- 
tion Answers for 
Both Bread and 
Dessert 


Apricot Pastry 


Chocolate-Cream Pie 


( ith half a cupful of butter substitute 
with one cupful of corn sirup; when light 
add the grated rind of one orange. Sift 

two teaspoonfuls of baking powder with a 

heaping cupful of Victory flour and add half 

a cupful of milk. Bake in two layers in a mod- 

erate oven. 


Cream Mix three tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch with a little cold water; add one 
cupful of boiling water and half a cupful of 
honey, the juice of a lemon and the grated rind 
of half a lemon. Put in a double boiler and 
cook for five minutes, stirring constantly. Put 
this filling between the layers and cover the top 
with the chocolate. 


CHocotaTte SAucE: Melt half a cake of 
sweet chocolate; add a tablespoonful of butter 
substitute, half a cupful of milk and thicken 
with a tablespoonful of cornstarch. Cool and 
add half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Apricot Pastry 
IFT one cupful and a half of Victory flour 
and half a cupful of rice flour with three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; chop in two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening, add one cupful of milk, turn onto a 
floured pastry board, roll ‘out thin, cut into 
four-inch squares, fold in envelope shape and 


fill with apricot jam. Bake in a quick oven: 


for fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Pineapple Puffs 


IX and sift two cupfuls of Victory flour, 

a quarter teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; rub in one tablespoonful of 
shortening. Mix to a thick batter with milk. 
Cut slices of home-canned pineapple into quar- 
ters, dip each piece into the batter and drop on 
greased pans. Bake in a quick oven to a light- 
brown color. 


Varying the Apple Dishes 


By Lucile Grebenc 


HEN apples are at their cheapest I 
WV lay up guite a store of the fruit, for 
my familyis not onlyfond of them, but, 
as everyone knows, there is not a more health- 
ful fruit on the market. However, notwith- 
standing how fond one may be of a certain 
food, too much of the same thing is likely to 
take the edge off one’s appetite for it. There- 
fore I have found it necessary to see that my 
apple dishes vary continually, and I often dis- 
guise the apple to such an extent that it is 
hardly recognized. 

If I stew apples for breakfast I use, in place 
of the ordinary stick of cinnamon, or the lemon, 
either an end of orange peel, two tablespoonfuls 
of shredded coconut or half a cupful of raisins. 
These measurements are for four large apples. 
Sweeten them to taste with corn sirup, a little 
honey or maple sirup. 

If the apples are to go into making up the 
principal breakfast dish, I stuff them with sau- 
sage meat and bake them, or I make an apple 
omelet. To do this melt one tablespoonful of 
butter; stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour; add 
half a cupful of milk, and stir until smooth. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, beat the 
yolks of three eggs until light, and add to the 
mixture. Then fold in the whites of the eggs, 
beaten stiff, and lastly mix in lightly one cupful 
of stewed apples drained from the juice. A little 
flavor of rose water will improve the omelet. 
Turn into an oiled omelet pan and cook until 
firm. Fold and serve. 


New Ways to Stew and Bake 


UT back to the stewed varieties: I try to 
be careful not to bake apples unless the 
oven is also used for other dishes. The average 
woman can appreciate this precaution for the 
meter never halts in its work as registrar. IfI 
want a stewed-apple dessert I pare and core 
large, firm apples. Then I stuff them with 
raisins and nuts, add a liberal amount of maple 
sugar, a little butter and very little water, 
cover tightly and place over a low fire to steam. 
In this case an asbestos mat proves to be very 
satisfactory. For the sake of variety I some- 
times stuff the apples with a stewed fruit that 
I happen to have left over, when I also use the 
fruit juice instead of water. 
Sometimes, with the aid of an egg, I prepare 
a delicious dessert. The white of an egg is 
whipped until it is stiff and dry. Then it gets 
beaten into three stewed, drained and mashed 
orange-flavored apples. When fluffy, pile into 
a glass dish and serve with a sauce made as 
follows: Beat two tablespoonfuls of best honey 
and one tablespoonful of butter to a cream. 
Stir in one tablespoonful of dry breadcrumbs; 
add the beaten yolk of an egg; beat all to- 
gether for about three minutes; add to the 
orange juice, and cook to a thick sirup. 


Now to the baked apples: Everyone knows 
baked apples. But, since variety is the spice of 
life, I try to change this simple dish if only in 
appearance. After coring, I slice the apples 
crosswise—leaving the skin on—add sirup 
enough to candy, a little butter, water—if fruit 
juice is available, so much the better—and 


spices. Bake until done and serve with cream. + 


Besides being wholesome, apples are delicious 
with pork, and whenever I have a pork roast 
for dinner I serve apple-sweet-potato pone 
with it, and so have raised unto myself a memo- 
riezlin my family. To boiled and mashed apples 
and sweet potatoes, equal parts, add corn sirup 
to taste, grated nutmeg, cinnamon and ginger. 
Shape into tall cones, dust with sugar, place in 
a shallow pan in the oven and bake until 
crusted. Toserve: Place around the roast at 
intervals, fill in the spaces with green peas and 
garnish with celery leaves. 


Curiosity Sharpens Appetite 


NM OTHER simple and appetizing dessert is 
apple-banana pudding. In a greased bak- 
ing dish place alternate layers of thinly sliced 
apple and banana until the dish is full. Sprin- 
kle each layer with a little lemon juice and a 
grating of candied ginger. 

Should there be toast left over from break- 
fast, I-use it to make an apple charlotte. I 
butter the toast and line a buttered baking 
dish with it. Into the nest I pour stewed ap- 
ples, grate a little nutmeg on top, add a cold 
boiled custard and bake. 

Of course these recipes can be used to make 
even a greater variety of apple dishes. For in- 
stance, sometimes I turn the apple snow into a 
sponge cake from which I have cut out the 
center and pour the honey sauce over it. Deco- 
rate with slices of candied orange peel. Or 
stewed apples with coconut may be used as a 
filling for apple shortcake and topped with 
whipped cream. If pie is a favorite the apple 
charlotte—minus the toast—may be turned 
into a pastry-lined pie tin and baked, when it 
will be found to make a delicious apple-custard 
pie. 

Of course everyone knows the plain baked 
apples, apple pies, fritters, salads, compotes, 
and so forth. It has been my experience, how- 
ever, that those recipes do not last long before 
coming to the point when they are welcomed 
by the family with a sigh of resignation. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and when 
apples are on hand and must be cooked, and 
the family won’t eat them cooked the old ways, 
one must begin to tax one’s imagination to in- 
vent new ways. By concocting new dishes 
curiosity keeps the family’s apple appetite up 
to the jumping point. They never know what 
to expect next, and sometimes don’t know a 
cooked apple when they see one. 
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N those homes where the best is considered worth while — 
where an air of comfort, good taste and well being shows 
a true understanding of the standards of good living—the 
frequent serving of Swift’s Premium.Ham is most natural 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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8 FOOD THRIFT: WHAT IT MEANS 
Forethought, Good Management, No Waste 


Try This Delicious = 
War-Food Recipe 


LYE) cuter: Our Two Cheapest Foods 
part mile and 
: part water, slighty salted. By Flora Rose and Lucile Brewer 
When separate and fluffy, \ 


add one or two beaten egg 
yolks. Cook until egg is 
thoroughly and well distrib- 
uted. Sugar to taste, add- 
ing 1 teaspoonful of Sauer’s 
Vanilla Extract. When 
ready to take off fire, add 
stiffly beaten white of egg. 
Next day take left- 
overs, and add 4% 
cup cleaned and 
chopped raisins, 
and make as pud- 
ding. Add butter. 


Prepared by the Department of Home Economics, New York State 
College of Agriculture, at Cornell University 


Milk as Meat 
and Drink 
ILL it reduce 
the cost of liv- 


ing to use less 
milk? No; for milk is 


now the cheapest ani- j 
4 Un | S 9 S mal contains a 
lor Cie ams ake FUTURE 


of the necessary build- 
Today Se ing materials. It con- 
ay uer’s tracts are more than ever ins 
Save Food a necessity and a very real factor in conserva- tains the substances 
tion. They blend your various ingredients into a harmonious whole, 
making Rice, Potatoes, Cornmeal, etc.,; more attractive and palatable. 


Eat Potatoes for 
Energy 


MEDIUM-SIZED 
potato, weighing 
about 314 ounces, 

supplies about as much 
starch as two small 
slices of wheat bread 
one-half inch thick. In 
other respects, also, the 
potato measures up well 
with wheat bread and 
even has the advantage 
over it in supplying 


> 


needed to regulate body 
processes. If enough 


Conserv 


O 


Awarded Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, and sixteen other highest 
awards at various American and European Expositions for 
Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 
Largest Selling Brand in the United States 


Write for copy of “Table Treats in Wartime.” 
It will help you make conservation easy. 


The C. F. Sauer Company, Richmond, Virginia 


pancakes, crisp 
cornflakes, a plate of French 

toast, hot muffins and— Lo 

Cabin! It makes most any dish 


a treat. The kiddies love 


TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


They can eat all they want because 
it’s healthful — full of the vigor and 
vim of the great north woods. 


Put the Log Cabin on your table 
three times a day—let all the family 
enjoy its wholesome delight. In 

three sizes — at all grocers’. 
The Log Cabin Products Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


(The Centre 


North America 


W. S. S. 


BUY 


milk is used, one can do 
without any other ani- 
mal food and at the 
same time keep one’s 
health and vigor. Allow 
one quart of milk, raw 
or cooked, for each child 
in your family and one 


SPARE THE MILK & 
SPOIL THE CHILD 


certain salts which the 

body needs to counter- 

’ act the acidity resulting 

from the use of such 

foods as cereals, meat 
and eggs. 

Good food material 

is lost if potatoes are 


pint for each grown per- 
son every day. If you 
cannot get this much, give each child a pint 
and each grown person a cupful of milk daily. 


Simple Milk Meals 
II 


Cocoa 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Sauce 

Milk Served as Soup 


I II 
Cream of OnionSoup Cream of Tomato Soup 


I 
Milk Toast 
Baked Apple 


Hoe Cake Peanut-and-Raisin 
Canned Plums Salad 
Potato Muffins 
Milk Served as the Main Dish 
I II 
Nut Scrapple Scalloped Onions With 
Creamed Potatoes Cheese 


Pickled Peaches Riced Potatoes 


Rice Bread Corn-Meal Muffins 
Honey Lemon Cheese Pie 
Milk Served as a Salad - 
I II 
Scalloped Potatoes Mashed Potatoes 


Buttered Peas 
Corn-Meal Muffins 
Celery-and-Cottage- 


Cheese-and-Cabbage 
Salad 
Steamed Rolled-Oats 


Cheese Salad rea 
Apple Pie With Potato 
Crust 
Milk Served as a Dessert 
I II 
Baked Onions Scalloped Cabbage 


Baked Potatoes 
Barley Muffins 
Blancmange With Tart 
Jelly 

Cheese—Cheese is one of the cheapést and 
best animal foods. Grown people who do not 
like milk can use cheese 
in its place. Children, 


Stuffed Potatoes 
Rice and Corn Bread 
Maple Custard 


DESIGNED BY DOROTHY STURGIS HARDING 


pared before they are 
cooked. Besides a loss 
with the paring itself, even when carefully 
done, food substance is dissolved out of pota- 
toes when they are pared and then soaked or 
cooked in water, especially if they are put on 
to cook in cold water. Steaming and baking 
cause the least loss of food value. If cooked in 
water, (1) they should not be pared until after 
they are cooked; (2) they should be put on to 
cook in boiling salted water. 


Potato Soup 
2 Cupfuls of Hot Riced 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
or Mashed Potatoes Flour 
1 Quart of Milk 1% Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
2 Slices of Onion Celery 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Butter Cayenne 


1 Teaspoonful of Chopped Parsley 
CALD the milk with the onion; remove the 
onion; add the milk slowly to the potatoes. 
Melt the butter; add to it the dry ingredients; 
stir the mixture until it is well blended. Add 
this to the liquid mixture, stirring it constantly, 
and boil the soup for one minute. Strain it, if 

necessary, add the parsley and serve it. 


Potato Salad 


6 Cold Boiled Potatoes 14 Tablespoonful of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cayenne Pepper 
Salad Oil or Meltcd 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Chopped Parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Few Drops of Onion 
Vinegar Juice 
UT the potatoes into half-inch cubes. 
Make a dressing by mixing thoroughly the 
other ingredients. Pour this dressing over the 
potatoes, and allow them to stand for fifteen 
minutes. Drain off any dressing that may not 
have been absorbed by the potatoes. Garnish” 
the salad with sprigs of parsley, and serve it 
with boiled dressing. One cupful of chopped 
celery or two hard- 
cooked eggs, chopped or 


however, should have 
milk. 

Cottage cheese and 
skim-milk cheese lack 
two things that whole- 
milk cheese possesses: 
(1) they have not so 
high a fuel value, be- 
cause the fat is gone, 
and (2) they lack the 
growth-promoting sub- 
stance which is present 
in milk fat. Neverthe- 
less, they are good foods. 


Butter—Butter is 
better than many other 
common fats, particu- 
larly for little children. 


sliced, may be added. 


Potato Rolls (3 Dozen) 


3 Cupfuls of Mashed 

Potatoes 
4\% Cupfuls of Flour 

3 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Corn Sirup 

1 Cake of Compressed 
Yeast Softened in 
Cupful of 


Water 

34 Cupful of Milk, 
Scalde 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 


DD the hot milk to 
the potato and, 
when the mixture has 


value than the other THE POTATOES 
tate, but it contelnn an IN THEIR KHAKI UNIFORMS dients. Allow the 
ae SS a HAVE JOINED THE RANKS dough to rise to double 


stance necessary for 
growth. 


Skim Milk and But- ve 


USE THEM 


its bulk. Workit down, 
and let it rise until it 


has increased in size by 


termilk— Skim milk 
and buttermilk are very 
valuable foods. They contain many’ of the 
nutritive substances of milk. They have not so 
high a fuel value as whole milk, but they have as 
much building material. They lack also much 
of the growth-promoting substance which is 
present in milk fat. Little children should have 
whole milk, if possible, but skim milk is all right 
for them if they have plenty of good butter. 
Skim milk is an excellent meat substitute for 
adults. 


Boiled Milk—Boiling milk does not injure 
the food value. Many children, and grown 
persons, too, can use boiled milk when they 
cannot digest raw milk. When milk must be 
boiled, some fruit juice should be taken between 
meals, if not at the same meal. 


Whey—Whey has considerable food value 
and should never be thrown away. It can be 
used in place of milk in breads, cookies, cakes, 
salad dressings, and certain puddings; it can 
also be used in place of water in gelatins, pud- 
ding sauces, frozen desserts and fruit drinks. 


DESIGNED BY NELLIE L. THOMPLON 


about one-half. Then 
shape the rolls, let them 
rise until they are double in size, and bake 
them in a hot oven. 


Potato Drop Cookies 


2 Cupfuls of Mashed 1 Teaspoonful of 
Potatoes Cinnamon 
2 Cupfuls of Corn 1 Teaspoonful of 


irup Cloves 
34 Cupful of Fat 1 Teaspoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Flour Nutmeg 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 4 Cupful of Raisins 
ing Powder 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
IX the ingredients in the order given, and 
drop the mixture by spoonfuls on a slightly 
greased tin. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Potato Pancakes 
1 Egg % Cupful of Corn Meal 
% Cupful of Milk 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Mashed Baking Powder 
‘otatoes 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Corn Sirup 
EAT the egg; add the milk, the potatoes, 
the sirup, and the sifted dry ingredients. 
Bake the cakes on a hot greased griddle. 
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—and its with 
the same chocolaty 


COCOA we drink 


nN the morning” 


— so ‘chocolaty’ because it's so Pure 


Runkel cakes and candies and ‘desserts are just 
the finest bits of cookery that ever left your 
famous kitchen— 


And making them with Cocoa is so much easier 
—and so much quicker—than the old way of grat- 
ing and melting an expensive cake of chocolate! 


But remember, only a really pure Cocoa will do. 
Runkel’s ‘chocolaty’ taste is one proof of its 
purity. But here’s the best test (and you can 
make it at your own table): 


All cocoas “‘settle’’ in the cup with time, but onl 
p y 


an absolutely pure cocoa is free of ‘‘sediment’’— 
A careful examination will show the difference between 
“settling” and “sediment’ ’—sediment, that dark heavy 


mixture resulting from the added shel!s and kernels of the 
beans ground up with cheap, ordinary cocoas. 


And there’s no sediment in a cup of Runkel’s. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1919 


You'll find this Dainty Recipe 
Book, with its wartime supple- 
ment, very helpful. It’s free for 
the asking. Write for it today to 


Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York 


Runkel’s Fudge Roll 


2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

2 tablespoons milk 

1% cup flour 

\% cup barley flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
4% teaspoon salt 


Cream together the butter, 
sugar and eggs, add milk and 
vanilla, then the flour, salt and 
baking powder sifted together. 
Bake ina tin, lined with greased 
paper. Turn out on toa sugared 
paper, spread with fudge filling 
and roll as for jelly roll. 


Fudge Filling 
114 tablespoons butter 
4% cup Runkel’s Cocoa 
1% cups sugar 
\% teaspoon salt 
cup milk 
4% teaspoon vanilla extract 
Place all ingredients together 
in a saucepan, cook slowly until 
they boil; beat until smooth 
before spreading, 


Runkel’s Cocoa Pie 
Pie crust 
1 cup sugar 


2 level tablespoons cornstarch 
2 eggs 
3 teaspoons Runkel’s Cocoa 
A pinch of salt 
1 cup milk 

Bake the pie crust on the bot- 
tom side of a pie tin, pricking 
thoroughly to prevent air bub- 
bles. Make the filling by sifting 
the dry ingredients, adding the 
yolks of the eggs and the milk, 
and cooking all together in a 
double boiler until thick. Turn 
into the crust and allow to cook. 
Cover with meringue made with 
the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiffly with 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Brown delicately in a cool oven, 
baking long enough to set the 
meringue all through. 
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We Tell Boys 


That Puffed Grains Are Shot From Guns 


wat? 


Thus they are steam exploded. Every food cell is blasted. More 
than 100 million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 


The boys want to taste those Puffed Grains. And one taste reveals 
a new delight which no boy wants to forfeit. 


We Tell Girls 


That these are bubble grains, airy, 
flaky, toasted, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 
And they taste 
like toasted nut 
meats. 

Then girls 
urge their 
mothers to try 
them, and 
meals gain a 
new fascina- 
tion. 


We Tell Mothers 


That the object of this process 
—Prof. Anderson’s process—is to 
make whole grains wholly digestible. 

With every food cell broken, 
digestion is easy and complete. 
Every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

At any hour 
—at meals or 
between meals 
—these ideal 
grain foods do 
not tax the 
stomach. 


And mothers 
are glad that 
such healthful 
foods are also 
so enticing. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in Far West 


How to Serve 


With cream and sugar. With melted butter. In bowls of milk. 


In soups. Like salted peanuts for children between meals. Mixed 
with fruits. As a nut-like garnish on ice cream. 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers (2045) 


If You Will Get Your Mind on These and 
Off Your Worries You Will Sleep Better 


By Virginia Hunt 


Airship Observations 


GOOD game to play around the 

fireside or in the dark is ‘‘Air- 
i] ship Observations.” Children of 
1} school age will enjoy it and their 
i} elders will be interested. The 
older ones, too, if they have 
traveled, will be able to tell good 
—_._—— air-observation stories that will 
keep the children guessing. Observations taken 
over places where children have spent their 
vacations will also make them mentally alert. 
A story might run along this way: 

“T took a ride in my airship last week. The 
machine is a dirigible and I had it inflated near 
the wharf in Gotham, from which place I set 
flight. 

“* After twice encircling the Statue of Liberty 
I allowed the machine to be carried by the 
breeze across the Empire State until, unex- 
pectedly, a strong counter-current turned the 
dirigible at a sharp angle. 

“T pursued this direction for a great many 
miles when, upon looking down from my seat, 
I saw great clouds of smoke rising into the 
air from the earth. As I watched the smoke 
rising higher and higher as if to meet me, a 
slight rift in the cloud revealed beneath it a 
large city with many large mills and factories. 

“T realized then that I was in another state 
than that in which I had started, and with 
much effort steered my airship, quartering 
with the wind. 

‘*Over a beautiful landscape, dotted here and 
there with villages and cities, I held this course 
until I heard what seemed to me the sound 
of an approaching storm. Louder and louder 
became the roar as I advanced. 

“Thinking to avoid its fury I varied my 
course again, and‘’as I turned to withdraw I 
realized that my supposition was unfounded. 
I now noticed the spires and domes of an 
American city, known the world over and 
much visited by tourists, in the direction from 
which the sound came.”’ And so forth. 

The object of the game is for the listeners to 
guess, if possible, the name of the city over 
which the aviator is passing. For instance, the 
aviator’s allusion, in one case, to the smoke of 
a certain city, together with mention of its 


mills and factories, might suggest to some 


listener Pittsburgh, the “smoky city,’’ when 
he should say aloud: ‘‘Come down in Pitts- 
burgh.” If this proved to be the city the aviator 
had in mind he must turn the story-telling 
over to the one correctly guessing his location. 
He will continue the tour from this point in a 
similar manner. 

Announcing the direction of the flight should 
usually be avoided, as it helps to put the listen- 
ers off guard as to location. 

Buffalo may have been the city described in 
the last instance and the roar that of Niagara 
Falls; while the start was made, of course, 
from New York. 

The tour may successfully be carried into 
foreign countries, when descriptions of the 
dress and customs of the people may also be 
given as a clew. 


Ten Missing Presidents 


Fill the Spaces With the Names of 
Ex-Presidents 


Before the summer sun begins to 

The camp-cook lights the breakfast fire and cooks 
above the blaze. 

And when with shout and poke he calls the boys 
their fast to break, 

He finds how of earth can be when half 
awake. 

No more sleep can he 
growing paler; 

a Dick is neatly dressed, a credit to 

is 

They sit on carpet green, more fair than’ 
hardwood floor; 

And, as when good King 
should be in store. 

They plates with flapjacks hot, and sau- 
sage, link, 

And when the coffee brown gives out, there’s 
ale to drink. 


the morn- 


the boys, for night is 


ruled, much food 


(The following names should be inserted in 
the order given: Pierce, Hayes, Madison, 
Grant, Taylor, Tyler, Arthur, Fillmore, Lin- 
coln, Adams.) 


Finding it on the Map 


UTTING the mind to work along lines it is 

not accustomed to travel is stimulating. A 
game described to me by a mother of children 
in school could well be used as a diversion for 
adults, especially if the maps used were those 
of Europe and Asia. She says: 

“A ‘Geography Puzzle’ is of so much benefit 
and entertainment to the children that I will 
pass along the idea. We secured a large map of 
the United States—38 by 56 inches. This we 


mounted on a heavy piece of cardboard about 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, smoothing it 
down with a hot iron. Then with a bracket 
saw we cut the map into the separate states. 

“‘ At first the children put together the states 
to form the entire United States. Later they 
formed groups in states, such as the New Eng- 
land States, Middle Atlantic States, South At- 
lantic States, and so forth. At times they set 
together the states that border the Gulf of 
Mexico or the Pacific Ocean or the Atlantic 
Ocean. Or they would place in position the 
states through which the Mississippi River 
runs, or the states through which the Rocky 
Mountains pass, and so forth. 

“For weeks before election I found the 
children looking for the Prohibition states, and 
the states that have woman suffrage. In fact, 
the children themselves make up their own 
‘puzzles.’ They often put together the states 
through which a train must pass when going 
from one city to another, as from New York 
City to San Francisco. For this reason a rail- 
road map is preferable to other maps, since the 
various railroad routes are shown, and it is not 
difficult to make many trips in this way. 

“The children love the game so much that 
they have asked for maps of other countries. 
Not only does this help them with their geog- 
raphy and history lessons at school, but it 
broadens their outlook. They always look for 
places of which they hear or read.” 


Feathered Folk 
Can You Answer With Names of Birds ? 


Atuler; and a laborer by the sea? 

A crime; and a preposition? 

A bird noted in nursery rimes? 

Sad? 

Two; decay? 

Part of a day; a lodging house; a 

tempest? 

A vegetable; very small. 

Found on a beach; an old-time musician? 

A hilarious time? 

Always goes with a dose of medicine? 

Found on a ship; found in a vegetable 

garden? 

12. Raw product of the mines; a letter of the 
alphabet; negro dialect for “‘ancient’’? 

13. Winter’s beauty? 

14. A vegetable; a fowl? 

15. <A musical habit? 

16. Part of a fire; a preposition; to depart? 

17. Symbol of which we have heard much? 

18. Something that burns; a measure; to 
make a mistake? 

19. Toseparate; along stretch of mountains 
or raised land? 

20. Symbol of strength and money? 

21. Symbol of destruction or greed? 

22. Symbol of wisdom? 


Answers to Feathered Folk 


1. Kingfisher 

2. Robin 

3. Blackbird 

4, Blue (bird) 

5. Parrot (Pair-rot) 
6 

7 

8 

9 


Nightingale (Night-inn-gale) 
Peewee (Pea-wee) 
Sandpiper 
. Lark 

10. Swallow 

11. Sparrow (Spar-row) 

12. Oriole (Ore-i-ole) 

13. Snow (bird) 

14. Peacock 

15. Humming (bird) 

16. Flamingo (Flame-in-go) 

17. Dove (Peace) 

18. Woodpecker (Wood-peck-err) 

19. Partridge (Part-ridge) 


29. Eagle 
21. Hawk 
22. Owl 


Snapshots and Advertisements 


\ E HAD a big family party one evening 

“before the war,’’ and the place cards 
were such fun everyone should try making these 
pictures as a form of home entertainment. 
I collected all the old snapshots around the 
house; I found one of everybody, but some were 
years old, which only added to the fun. Then 
I pasted ads from magazines on to cards, and 
substituted the snapshot faces for those of the 
ads. It was a lot of work, but well worth it. 
Uncle John, a Methodist minister, was rolling 
a cigarette from a box of tobacco in a crowd 
of jolly college boys; father, who is the most 
dignified lawyer one could imagine, stood by 
a cutting table, shears in hand and a tape 
measure around his neck; and cousin Hal, who 
had brought his fiancée, was holding a buxom 
girl of about four hundred pounds on his lap. 
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—And even the Spirit of the Night, 
Lured from her far and dusky halls, 
Follows the gleam that falls 
Across her throne, 

And comes to wonder and admire 
How man has conquered light and fire 
And made their radiance his own. 
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Parisian 


Hotel Ritz Creations 


» Most Van Camp Soups are based on 
prize Parisian recipes. A famous chef 
firom>the Hotel Ritz in Paris brought 
to our kitchens. 


i) Each was selected because experts 


)) pronounced it the best soup of its kind 
Some had won prizes in 
' French culinary contests. And the very 
y) chef who made them for Parisian con- 
)noisseurs, made them for Van Camp. 


Our College Cooks 


The Van Camp kitchens are directed 
by college-trained, scientific cooks. 
They took these recipes and tested 
On some soups hun- 
"dreds of tests were made. Years were 
Hspent on some of them to reach the per- 
fect flavor. 


They fixed a standard for every ma- 
fterial. They minutely defailed every 
Thus every batch of soup— 
rever—is exactly like the model. 


Perfected by a New-Day Art 


A Six-Page Formula 


A Van Camp Soup formula covers 
as high as six pages. A single soup con- 
tains 19 ingredients, each of a specified 
standard. It requires 24 hours to make 
it. 


The Van Camp chefs follow these 
formulas step by step. The blend is 
always identical. The materials never 


vary. Every minute detail is exactly 
followed. 


Paris at Home 


As a result, you can serve the most 
exquisite French soups in your home. 
And better soups than Paris ever served, 
for the blends have been perfected in 
our scientific way. 

There are 18 kinds, all ready to serve. 
And each costs but a trifle. 

Compare them with the soups you 
know. They will change all your con- 
ceptions of good soups. Tell your grocer 
to send a few cans now. 


Soups - 


Chili Con Carne 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Catsup 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Chili Sauce, etc. 


i Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


A famous dish made five- 


fold better through this 
cookery. 


scientific 
ing way. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
A great Italian recipe per- 
fected in this same painstak- 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
A new attainment in this 


delicacy, through these expert 
methods. 


TWO 
GOOD MANAGERS 


s==walL WAS the very smallest in a 
row of small hams that dangled 
|} in the butcher’s shop window. 
!] Even when slammed violently 
|| on the scales it registered only 
dai three pounds and three-quarters, 
baq| Which at twenty-five cents a 
= 223) pound came to just ninety-four 
cents. The clerk tried to convince me that a 
“ten-pounder” would be more economical, 
because—to give his own words—“‘ them little 
fellers is cut off so short that they ain’t much 
left but skin and bone.”? However, I refused 
to be convinced, and as the “little feller” 
subsequently furnished the meat course at four 
dinners and two luncheons for a family of four 
adu!ts, my temerity was justified. 

Of course this amazing result was not 
achieved without resorting to a little camou- 
flage—combining the meat with other ingre- 
dients, which served to ‘‘extend the flavor,” 
as domestic scientists term it. The tale of its 
protean appearances follows. Although num- 
bered consecutively, it may be mentioned that 
for variety’s sake two dinners of fish inter- 
vened between the second and third and fourth 
and fifth meals. 

For the first dinner the ham was boiled fcr 
two hours in the usual manner, then skinned, 
stuck full of cloves, brushed over with molasses, 
and baked for an hour and a half in a covered 
roaster on one top burner of the gas range, the 
roaster being filled to the depth of an inch with 
boiling water and the ham placed on the rack. 
It was served hot with a carrot-and-cabbage 
salad and potatoes that had been boiled fifteen 
minutes and finished in the roaster. 

For the second dinner wafer-thin slices of 
cold ham were arranged on a platter and a tim- 
bale of rice placed in each corner. The vege- 
table was boiled spinach. 


Fe the third dinner enough meat was cut 
from the neck of the ham to make a rounded 
cupful when put through the meat grinder. 
One cupful of spaghetti was broken into two- 
inch lengths and boiled in salted water, and a 
cupful and a half of white sauce was prepared. 
These ingredients, together with the left-over 
spinach, were then arranged in successive lay- 
ers in a greased casserole—there being two 
layers of each—covered with uncooked rolled 
oats, moistened with melted oleo and baked 
twenty-five minutes. A celery, apple and 
water-cress salad made a crisp and pleasantly 
acid accompaniment. 

For the fourth dinner four slices the size of 
the palm of the hand, and nearly half an inch 
thick, were cut from the best part of the ham 
and broiled on both sides until delicately 
browned, then placed on edge around a mound 
of mashed potato and served with creamed 
onions and home-canned beet greens. 

For the first luncheon, an extra quantity of 
mashed potato having purposely been pre- 
pared on “ broiled-ham”’ night, the two cupfuls 
left over were now combined with one of 
minced ham, a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, a beaten egg, and a seasoning of onion salt 

and herbs. The mixture was shaped into a 
rather flat loaf on a greased tin, covered with 
margarined crumbs, and baked until thor- 
oughly hot and well browned. With hot corn 
rolls and a salad of lettuce and cottage-cheese 
balls, it supplied an ample and satisfying meal. 

For the second luncheon, the following day, 
the center was scooped out of an eggplant of 
medium size, leaving an inch-thick shell that 
was boiled ten minutes in salted water. The 
scooped-out pulp was coarsely chopped, mixed 
with a minced onion and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, and sautéed with fat cut from the ham, 
thus giving it a meaty flavor. The remainder 
of the ham, three-quarters of a cupful, was 
then cut from the bone and chopped fine, 
mingled with the eggplant and three table- 
spoonfuls of seasoned stewed tomato, and the 
whole put into the shell, covered with crumbs 
and baked. 


H, DEAR, I do wish we could have a 

good old-fashioned Sunday dinner with 
a roast,” said one member of another family 
on Saturday morning. 

“But roast costs so much,” said the house- 
mother; we can’t afford it.” 

After they had all started for business, how- 
ever, she sallied forth to see what she could do 
to satisfy the longing, and upon reaching the 
butcher’s she smilingly requested a “‘nice leg of 
lamb.” 

“Certainly,” he replied; “thirty-eight cents 
a pound and very fine,’ as he placed an 
inviting-looking piece of meat on the scales. 

“Two-sixty! No, indeed, not a cent over 
two dollars,” she answered. So with cutting 
away somewhat the roast was changed to meet 
the requirements and purchased, the cost 


amounting to a dollar and ninety-eight cents, — 


‘“‘a real bargain, you know!” 

The following menus will show how the lamb 
was made to do duty for six meals: 

Sunday: Hot roast with mint sauce, pota- 
toes roasted in the pan with the meat, string 
beans, canned peaches and cake. 

Monday: Sliced cold, escalloped potatoes, 
stewed corn, apple sago pudding. 

Tuesday: Baked green peppers stuffed with 
minced lamb and rice, seasoned with onions; 
corn pudding; canned pears. 

Wednesday: To break the monotony, 
boiled halibut, spinach and boiled potatoes. 

Thursday: Mock venison, being a sauce 
made with a teaspoonful of table sauce, a 
tablespoonful of currant jelly and browned 
flour, into which were placed slices of the roast 
lamb and the whole heated very hot; lettuce 
and tomato salad. 

Friday: Escalloped lamb, or baked stew, 
made from tomato, grated onion and small 
pieces of lamb; baked potatoes. 

Saturday: Soup from bone and hock of 
lamb; crisp crackers; hot gingerbread. 


| PURITY OATS: 


KEOKUK & DAVENP OR? 


What's a 
Cold Morning 


if there’s a bowl full of rich, 
steaming rolled oats on the 


breakfast table? 


Those tender, warming 
flakes promptly cheer the chilly 
atmosphere—make you feel 
good all over. 


And, if your rolled oats comes out 
of the Purity package —it’s a brand- 
new discovery in deliciousness. 


No hulls, shorts or weazened 
flakes to kill the flavor. Every 
Purity ‘flake is big, plump, tender — 
so sweet and perfectly processed 
that it actually melts in the mouth. 

Mothers, you get the full flavor- 
value along with the full food-value 
for your children, when you serve 
Purity —the totally different —Rolled 
Oats. And it cooks in one-half the 
time required by other brands. 


Puriry Oats Company 
KEOKUK AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Purity 


Rolled Oats 


Sota 


Card -At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO Auhess 


(COOKED) 
READY TO SERVE 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHICAN. 
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Cin 


derellas Confession 


The story of how a shabby little stranger 


became the best-dressed girl in our town 


By KATHRYN HOLMES 


[llastration by Will Grefé 


R real name was Enid, and I'll 

never forget how she looked that 

first morning! When she came in 
the door the whole office stopped and 
stared and—I’m ashamed to say it—we 
grinned. That dress—I suppose it had 
been stylish once, about five years before! 
Its tired-out bronze color made her face 
look even paler than it was and it fitted 
her as if it had been made for a big sister. 
A faded old-rose toque sat dejectedly upon 
her mass of unruly yellow hair. She was 
a picture—so shabby and forlorn that I 
pitied her! 

We all thought she’d gotten into the 
wrong place by mistake. But she hung 
up her hat and made herself at home at 
Sara Long’s old desk. And there she 
quietly did her work for months—always 
the office mystery and always an object 
of pity among the rest of the girls at 
Warner’s. Hartley, the office manager, 
told us all he knew about her—an orphan 
from a little town in Iowa—that was her 
story in a nutshell. She roomed alone, 
and in the office and out she kept to her- 
self. The truth was you just couldn’t in- 
vite her out—in those clothes. And so we 
simply came to regard her as an office 
fixture that nobody quite understood. 

Then one morning, early in the fall, 
Enid gave the office its second shock—a 
more surprising one, if possible, than the 
first. Everybody was on time that morn- 
ing—except Enid. We spent the first few 
minutes after the bell rang wondering 
where she could be. But by nine o’clock 
we had all nicely settled down to work and 
the typewriters were clicking like mad, 
when the door opened and in walked a 
wonderfully radiant creature in the neat- 
est, prettiest, most becoming dress you ever 
saw and acharming hat-that you just knew 
had been made for that little blonde head! 

Every typewriter stopped as if by magic, 
and two dozen audible murmurs of ad- 
miration registered the effect on that office 
full of girls. Hartley looked up from a 
sheet of figures with a frown, thensmoothed 
down what hair he had with one hand, 
yanked off his spectacles with the other, 
and rose to learn the caller’s business. 
He was halfway between his desk and the 
door before the young lady who had caused 
all the commotion smilingly removed her 
hat, and we realized for the first time that 
it was Enid! 

No one in the office could keep her mind 
on her work the rest of that morning. 
After months of the shabby bronze dress, 
the old-rose toque, this was too much! 
And no one ever realized before how pretty 
Enid really was. But in her new attire 
she was simply a new creature. The trans- 
formation was so complete that even the 
old name didn’t fit, and it just seemed 
natural that from that day we should call 
her ‘‘ Cinderella.” 


XT morning, Cinderella was dressed 

just as tastefully in another charming 

dress. She had evidently worn the old out- 

fit until she was ready to give us a steady 

surprise, because after that her dresses, 

waists, skirts and hats were always be- 
coming and stylish to the last degree. 

I never saw such a complete and sudden 
change in the attitude of a lot of girls. 
Cinderella, instead of being ignored, be- 
came the pet of the whole office. The girls 
consulted her about their clothes, beaux, 
and other things. She was deluged with 
invitations. Her costumes were admired 
in and out of the office and she was the 
envy of every girl in the place. 

Gradually she became popular in the 
social life of the town. She was in. con- 
stant demand at parties and dances. Cin- 
derella, the little stranger, had taken the 
town by storm and all because of her 
magic transformation from shabby attire 
to radiant, becoming clothes. 

One Saturday in December, as we were 
all leaving the office, Cinderella called us 
together. 

“Girls!” she said, “‘I’veasecrettotell you. 
This is my last day at the office. I’m going 
to marry Tom Warner next Monday!” 

Tom Warner! Cinderella was certainly 
living up to her reputation for surprises. 
Tom was the oldest son of the boss and 
one of the most promising young men in 
town. We could hardly believe our ears, 
but a moment later she stepped into Tom 
Warner’s big gray limousine and was 
whisked out of sight. 

None of us dreamed how much Cin- 
derella would be missed in that office. 


. We would gather into little clusters after 


lunch and recall her coming to the place 


and what a wonderful change had come 
over her and all the rest of us when she 
blossomed out in distinctive clothes that 
made her attractive, beautiful and lovable. 


Then one morning Dan Hartley found 
in his mail a dainty scented envelope bear- 
ing a gold monogram. He opened it, called 
us all around him and read: 


“Dear Girls and Boys: I’m coming 
home tomorrow and I miss you all so 
much that you’re to be the very first 
guests at our new home. I want you a// 
to come out to 310 Arlington Avenue 
next Wednesday evening. Come right up 
from the office and don’t bother about 
Sunday togs. I’m going to make my con- 
fession and I don’t want any of you to 
miss it. With love, Cinderella.” 


Never shall I forget that Wednesday 


evening. It was the most wonderful of our 


lives! We had never seen our Cinderella 
looking quite so sweet, so beautiful. And 
such a dinner as she gave us! After dinner 
she took us all through her new home and 
then, gathering us before a great log fire 
in the living room, she told us her story: 


““\F course you all know what a 

wretched, forlorn creature I was 
when I first came to the office,”” she began. 
“That is all past now and I have blotted 
out of my memory the heartaches of those 
first cruel weeks when my shabby attire 
made me a fit subject for ridicule. 


“I had never known what it meant to 
have stylish, becoming clothes. My home 
was in a little Cross-roads town in Iowa. 
My mother died when I was a mere child 
and my father brought me up in a good, 
substantial home, but with never an op- 
portunity to get out and see how other 
girls lived. I had no chance to learn the 
things about clothes that would have been 
familiar to most girls of my age. 

“Two years ago father died, and when 
his affairs had been straightened out there 
was only a few hundred dollars left. So I 
went to Benton City and took stenography 
at the business school there. As soon as I 
had finished my course I came here, and 
within two days had secured a position 
at Warner’s. 

“‘And now for my confession. At the 
office for the first time in my life I realized 
how different I was from other girls. I 
saw that I was not one of you. I did not 
know how to make myself attractive. And 
I felt it. At first I was tempted to give up 
and go back to the little country town I 
had left. But one night at the boarding 
house a young woman whom I had secretly 
admired, but never spoken to, slipped her 
arm through mine after dinner and said, 
‘Come up to my room, child. I want to 
talk to you.’ 

“Once in her room she looked down at 
me with the kindest smile, and said, ‘I’m 
Louise Stewart.: I have the little dress- 
making shop on Wilcox Square that you 
pass on your way to the office. Two years 
ago I couldn’t sew a stitch. Today folks 
say I’m the best designer and dressmaker 
in this city. And I learned all about plan- 
ning and making fashionable clothes— 
right in my own room evenings.’ 

““*T have seen you going to your room 
every night,’ she continued. ‘How would 
you like to use. some of your evenings 
learning to make stylish, charming dresses 
for yourself, garments that will be a delight 
to wear, wonderful dresses, waists and suits 
that will surprise your friends?’ 

“**Oh, tell me how!’ I fairly gasped. 

“Sit right down now,’ she said, ‘and 
write a little note to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute and simply tell them you would like 
to learn to make your own clothes.’ 


““C\HE gave me the address and told me 
this great institute had developed a 
wonderful plan by which any woman orgirl, 
wherever she might live, could learn right 
in her home or boarding place, in spare 
time, to make all her own clothes and hats. 
“*You may doubt your ability to do 
it,’ she said. ‘Never fear. SodidI. But 
come into my shop some day and see the 
dresses I make!’ 

“T hurried to my room, wrote the letter, 
and mailed it at the corner twenty min- 
utes later. And that night I dreamed I 
was making and wearing more beautiful 
clothes than I had ever seen on living 
people, and that everyone liked me! 

“In a few days an attractive, illustrated 
booklet came, telling me all about the 
Woman’s Institute and its 14,000 mem- 
bers. The booklet contained many won- 
derful letters from these members praising 
the work of the Institute and telling how 


CAEP 


**We had all nicely settled down to work and typewriters were clicking like 
mad, when the door opened and in walked a wonderfully radiant creature...” 


easily they had learned at home to make 
their own clothes. There were letters from 
housewives, business women, girls at home 
or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. And there were, oh, so many let- 
ters from mothers who poured out their 
thanks because the Institute had taught 
them how to have dainty clothes for them- 
selves and their little ones at a mere frac- 
tion of what they had cost before! 

“Many others wrote that the Institute 
had made it possible for them to take up 
dressmaking and millinery as a business. 
Some now have important positions in big, 
fashionable city shops; others, like Louise 
Stewart, are making money in cosy, ex- 
clusive shops of their own. Still others 
have secured good-paying positions as 
teachers of sewing and dressmaking. 

*“The Institute’s members, I found, are 
of all ages. There are girls of fifteen or 
sixteen and women of fifty or sixty. The 
majority live in the United States, but 
there are hundreds in Canada and in for- 
eign lands—all learning dressmaking or 
millinery at home just as successfully as if 
they were together in a classroom! 

“*Well, when I read all those letters and 
then read in detail about the plan by 
which the Institute teaches, I knew that, 
what all these other thousands of women 
and girls could do, J could do. 


“CO, without telling anyone, I joined 

wJ the Institute and took up dressmak- 
ing. I could scarcely wait until my first 
lesson came. And when at last I found 
it on the table in the hall one night, I 
carried it upstairs to my room and opened 
it as if it were a love letter! Turning the 
pages, I looked at the wonderful pictures! 
There are nearly 2000 in the dressmaking 
course alone and they illustrate perfectly 
just exactly what to do. 

‘And the delightful part of it is that 
almost at once you start making actual 
garments. Why, that little blue organdie 
waist you admired so much I made from 
my third lesson! The course can easily 
be completed in a few months by studying 
an hour a day. I found I couldn’t help 
learning rapidly! The textbooks seem to 
foresee and explain everything. And the 
teachers take just as personal an interest 
as if they were right beside you. 

“And what was most important to me, 
I learned not only how to make every kind 
of garment, but I learned what colors and 
fabrics were most appropriate for me, how 
to develop those little touches that make 
clothes distinctively becoming to the 
wearer. My course opened up a whole 
new world to me. When, after just a few 
lessons, I finished my first dress and stood 
before the mirror, I hardly recognized my- 
self. I was tempted to wear it the next 
morning to the office, but I determined 
to keep my skill a secret until I had 
enough new things made so that I would 
never need to wear the old ones again. 

“The lessons followed each other so 
naturally that I was soon working on diffi- 
cult dressesand suits. Gradually, Ilearned 
to copy models I saw in the shop windows, 


on the street, or in fashion magazines, 
Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I had always thought only a 
professional dressmaker could do were 
perfectly easy for me! 


*““T UCKILY, I began my studies in the 

summer time and by fall I had more 
and prettier clothes than I had ever seen 
before in my life, and they cost me only 
one-fourth of what ordinary clothes would 
have cost ready made. I couldn’t possibly 
bave had them any other way. 

“*A little while after starting the dress- 
making I had taken up millinery, too, and 
soon I was making and trimming hats 
such as I have been wearing lately. And 
so, just a few months from the eventful 
night when Louise Stewart told me about 
the Institute, I walked in on you that 
morning—in the results of my evenings of 
delightful secret study. 

““My wedding clothes! You girls saw 
them before dinner—did you ever see any 
more beautiful? Well, I made every stitch 
myself—a whole section of my course was 
devoted to complete directions for plan- 
ning and making a bride’s entiré outfit. 
I didn’t have the least bit of trouble— 
even with my wedding dress, 

‘So that’s my confession. The rest of 
my story you know—what a wonderful 
change this made in my life—how friends 
and happiness seemed to follow close upon 
the change in my appearance that led you 
all to call me ‘Cinderella.’ I adore that 
name! The whole thing is like a fairy 
story! But of one thing I am sure—I owe 
it all to the Woman’s Institute. 

‘And what J did—in saving hundreds 
of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, 
more stylish, better-made garments than 
I could possibly have had any other way 
and attracting friends and happiness with 
them—any woman or g#I1 can do!” 


INDERELLA was right! More than 

14,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can 
easily and quickly learn at home, through 
the Woman’s Institute, to make all your 
own and your children’s clothes and hats 
or prepare for success as a dressmaker or 
milliner. 

It will cost you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and just 
what it can do for you. Simply send a 
letter, postal or the coupon below and you 
will receive, without obligation, by return 
mail, the full story of this great school 
which has proved such a wonderful bless- 
ing to women the world over. Please say 
which subject interests you most. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38N, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 


Name 


our booklets and tell 


Millinery 
Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Mise) 
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Brimful 


Ralston children are healthy and happy. 
The gluten and phosphates in their daily Ralston 
porridge make their bones and muscles strong. 
Ralston builds them up and helps to keep their 
systems well regulated. 


Mothers! You will be glad to know of a food so 
ood for children, which they will eat with a relish, 
Risteton is a blend of wheat and barley, and it may 
be bought without substitutes. 
At your grocer’s--in checkerboard packages. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ES We use the whole of 
— the wheat in making 
our wholesome foods. 


— 
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What You May Not Know 
About Us 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


But where is the actual subterranean station, 
or rather the two stations, because at this 
point two roads cross, and each has its own 
station? Ah! They certainly are not where 
simple folk, like you and me, would expect 
them to be—under Piccadilly Circus. If they 
were, you would find them on stepping out of 
the elevator. 

But that would be too easy. It would 
make Londoners fat and lazy, leading the 
sedentary life they do, to step straight into the 
train. So they have to walk about a mile, 
along an elegant passage lit by electric lights 
and decorated with appeals to them to smoke 
various brands of cigars, or patronize various 
matinée idols, or buy War Bonds. 

Expert surveyors have calculated that the 
Piccadilly railway station is situated some- 
where underneath Buckingham Palace. No 
one yet knows where the Bakerloo station is, 
but it is believed to be somewhere near the 
Thames embankment, probably on the farther 
side of the river. 

Of course, an Englishman could never have 
thought out such a good practical joke as these 
Tubes. The entire system was projected and 
constructed by an American. 


Our Money System a National Joke 


UT we have a sense of humor all the same. - 


Our money system, like our system of 
weights and measures, is, as you very properly 
observe, a practical joke. It dates back to the 
time when an Englishman bought his Sunday 
dinner with a pound of rock. It is bound to go 
soon and make way for the decimal system, 
just as inches and feet and yards are already 
making way in this country for meters and 
centimeters. 

The main points for an American to remem- 
ber are—firstly, that a shilling over here, 
despite war scarcity, will still buy rather more 
than a quarter will buy in New York; and, 
secondly, the necessity of keeping clearly in 
mind the difference between a half-crown and 
a two-shilling piece. Even taxi drivers do not 
always know the difference. If you give them 
half a crown they will frequently hand you 
change for a two-shilling piece. 


Now a Word About Ourselves 


ASTLY, ourselves. An American soldier in 

London said to me: “I have been in Lon- 

don three days, and not a soul has spoken 
to me.” 

And therein was summed up the funda- 
mental difference between our two nations. In 
the United States people like to see one another 
and talk to one another, and to meet fresh peo- 
ple. If a stranger comes to town, reporters 
interview him as he steps off the train. Amer- 
icans prefer, when traveling, to do so in open 
cars. At home their living-room doors are 
usually left open. Every room stands open to 
every other. In their clubs and hotels there are 
few private rooms. In their business houses 
the head of the firm, the staff and the clerks 
frequently work together in one great hall. If 
any partitions exist they are only table high, 
or they are made of glass. Plenty of light, 
plenty of air, plenty of publicity. That is 
America, 


An Englishman’s Greatest Ambition 


OW over here, somehow, we are different. 

I said before that an Englishman’s ambi- 
tion in life was to get a compartment to him- 
self on a railroad. That principle, for good or 
ill, prevails through all our habits. On the rail- 
road we travel in separate boxes. At home all 
our rooms have doors, and we keep them shut. 
(This, by the way, is chiefly in order to get 
warm, for there is no central heating.) In most 
of our clubs there are rooms where no one is 
allowed to speak. They are crowded with Eng- 
lishmen. 

Only a few years ago no one ever thought of 
dining in a restaurant, except when traveling. 
if he did, he always asked for a private room. 
In our business houses the head of the depart- 
ment is concealed in one hutch, the partners 
in another. The chief clerk has one too. The 
other clerks may have to work in one room, 
but each clerk cherishes just one ambition, 
and that is to rise high enough in the business 
to secure honorable confinement in a hutch of 
his own. 


For the same reason every Englishman 
keeps a fence around his garden—be it castle 
or cottage garden—just to show that it is his 
garden and no one else’s. 

And if you look into any old English parish 
church you will see the same thing. Every 
family has its own pew; the humblest pew 
has a door, and when the family gets inside it 
shuts the door. Some of the pews have cur- 
tains around them as well. The occupant can 
see the minister, and the minister can see him. 
The rest of the congregation are as invisible to 
him as he is to them. 

No one in the congregation resents this at all. 
They are rather proud of the custom. It repre- 
sents to them only what is right and proper, 
the principle of a compartment to oneself. 


” No Englishman Speaks to Another 


ND so a nation which has lived for centuries 

upon this plan is not a nation which enters 

readily into conversation outside its own par- 
ticular compartment. 

Now this constrained behavior does not arise 
from churlishness or want of good will. The 
Englishman is one of the warmest-hearted 
and most hospitable of men, but he is a bad 
starter—a bad starter in war, love, business 
and, above all, conversation. Once get him 
started, and he refuses to leave off. But you 
must start him first. 

The Englishman’s passion for his own com- 
partment goes back a very long way, right 
into the centuries. It goes back to the days 
when we lived in tribes and every tribe kept 
itself to itself, and an Englishman’s house was 
his castle—especially if the house were a one- 
room mud hut. That makes us what we are to 
this day. Also, we are cooped up in a small 
island, and most of us have never left it. 

No Englishman ever speaks to another 
Englishman if he can help it. This is partly 
the old tribal instinct, partly laziness and 
‘partly feat of a rebuff. Also, it may involve 
explanations, and an Englishman would rather 
be scalped than explain. So he saves trouble 
all around by burying himself in a newspaper 
and saying nothing. 

But let me add this: If the "nglishman 
could get outside his own point of view, he 
would realize that the American boy sitting 
opposite to him is a long way from home and is 
frequently both lonesome and homesick. When 
he does, you may take it from me he will open 
up in a manner that will surprise you. He is 
opening up now, and by the time you have 
finished with him he will have opened up a 
great deal more; for his heart is in the right 
place, and he loves you like a brother for the 
way you came in at the critical stage of the war. 


_ It’s All Going to be Different Now 


WE ARE never going back to the old days 
when Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, 
Canadians, Australians and Americans sat 
each in their own compartment and thanked 
God that they had it to themselves. We 
English-speaking races have got together over 
this war. .We have lost terribly, but we are 
gaining much. We are rubbing shoulders in 
London and Paris and countless other places, 
and we are rubbing the knobs and the angles 
off one another, good and plenty. 

It is not always easy or comfortable to have 
knobs rubbed off you, and the process some- 
times involves a little friction; but we must 
be prepared for that. 

For instance, we all speak English, but we 
all pronounce it in different ways. Well, why 
not? Hitherto we have been inclined to assume 
that the other man was talking like that to 
annoy us. 

That is one of the knobs that has to be rubbed 
off—intolerance over trivial matters of taste 
and habit. 

The Englishman is learning perhaps more 
than anybody else. To-day there are more 
than six million British soldiers all over the 
world—the British army has had something 
like seventeen fronts—men who, if it had not 
been for this war, would never have stirred 
outside their own parishes or their own com- 
partment. But to-day they and you are learn- 
ing from and ‘teaching one another. When 
you and they get back home you will be 
the most powerful and most enlightened band 
of missionaries that, ever invaded their own 
country. 


The Girl Who 


Lapies Home JourRNAL. 


| You're Going to Meet Her Soon 


‘oe just such a girl in your town; perhaps she’s 
your own daughter; or your sister; or perhaps you're 
such a girl yourself. At any rate, she’s the new sort that 
parents just can't seem to understand sometimes, and all 
because she’s different. But she’s a girl plus, just the 
same, and her lively story, written by Zona Gale, who 
does understand her from the toes of her shoes to her 
gift eyes, will be published in an early number of Tue 


Gave Her Eyes 
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Your writing paper should 
carry you to your friends 


TT should be just as fine and dainty and thoughtful 

and tasteful as you are yourself. If it does not 
represent you, it misrepresents you. A writing paper 
good enough for any purpose and any person is 


usa 


ng paper for particular people 


“Portia 


Monthly Shipments 
Our unique plan of monthly express 
shipments insures that the Eaton’s 
Highland Linen at any store shall 
be crisp, fresh and up-to-date. 


—~ Decide now that Eaton’s Highland Linen will be 
your regular personial individual stationery, and choose 
now from these smart and attractive styles of envelopes 
the one you like best: Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, 
Natalie, Portia. Your dealer has them all. He will 
be glad to show them to you and sell you your selection. 


Send for Usable Samples R 
designs shown and also a booklet show- 
ing the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is supplied. 


For 15 cents we will send for your in- 
spection and use full sized usable samples 
of paper, and envelopes in the various 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, Pirrsrrep, Mass. 
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A Gray Jaspé Floor 


F your hall needs a new floor, make it . 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, laying it over the 
old wood surface as was done in this 


hall. 


This linoleum is a gray Jaspé (moiré). 
An expert was sent from the store to lay 
it. He made sure that the wood was thor- 
oughly dry. He planed the surface where 
it was rough, and filled the cracks. He | 
cemented the linoleum down firmly over a 
layer of heavy felt paper. He rubbed a 
good floor wax thoroughly into the lino- | 
leum. As the result of proper laying and 
treating, it will be easy to keep this floor || | | 
in first class condition. It isa real floor, an | 
economical floor, a permanent floor. 


The long-established European custom 
of linoleum for every .room in the house is 
steadily gaining ground in America. Visit 
your linoleum merchant and ask him to 
show you the Armstrong designs suitable 

._ for almost any scheme of interior decora- 
tion. But in whatever room you put lino- 
leum, have the merchant’s expert lay it 
properly for you. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, 
wood flour and oxidized linseed oil, pressed 
on burlap. Genuine linoleum always has 
a burlap back, is flexible and not easy to 
tear. Be sure that you get it. Better still, 
ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. 
There is a difference. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


This Bureau is in charge of a thoroughly 
trained decorator, who is prepared to give 
personal suggestions about the selection of , 
Armstrong’s Linoleum to suit any scheme 
of interior decoration. There is no fee for 
its service. All inquiries will receive cour- 
teous attention. Address Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. 


‘The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 
by Frank Alvah Parsons 


This new book by the president of The New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art shows 
how to apply the modern principles of home 
furnishing and decotation, so as to bring out the 
most attractive and livable qualities of every 
room in the house. Additional chapters cover 
every phase of linoleum selection, laying and 
treating. Sent, together with de luxe color 
plates of fine home interiors prepared under 
Mr. Parsons’ direction, on receipt of twenty 
cents. Write today. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


Linoleum 


Circle A Trade Mark —~ Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


For Every Room in the House 
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The Man Who Went Singing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


The mother of young Silas lay awake nights 
now, but not with the incessant loneliness of 
the past. Somehow, a lot of new things were 
coming into her life. Then, too, there was 
Silas. It was wonderful that Silas could be so 
jolly. She had never dreamed he had it in him. 

But the party outside their house a week 
later! They called it a block party. There 
were hundreds of people in the street, and a lot 
came over from the Manor. Japanese lanterns 
stretched up and down the road, and Silas had 
made their house look so pretty she didn’t 
know it. The Messrs. Sawyer had let Silas 
have the whole day when h: told them what 
it would be for. Most wonderful of all, Mr. 
James Sawyer himself had actually rolled up 
to their house in his big car, and now he sat on 
the front piazza with her and drank some lem- 
onade and kept telling her every little while 
what a fine man her husband was. Moreover, 
they brought to her the rope that unfurled the 
service flag. Silas helped her pull, for it took 
some strength. 

Down dropped the red-bordered flag with 
the white field and its seven blue stars. The 
cheers of the people passed into the singing of 
the national anthem, played by the band from 
Langdon Manor. No mere fife and drum corps 
this time! It was wonderful how kind people 
were, and how willing they were to do all sorts 
of war work for nothing! 

Yes, there were seven stars now! Three 
more of the boys had enlisted. Every boy if 
the bunch had had to get his parents’ per- 
mission. How many more would go shortly, 
no one knew. It was getting to be epidemic. 
But, somehow, it was no longer just sadness 
that the boys left behind. They had gone, not 
just because they wanted to go, but because 
the Langdon Terrace people were out to win 
the war! They went from their block now, and 
not simply from their own houses. Here was 
this service flag, the symbol of the whole 
block! When the boys went they left behind 
hundreds of friends that kept on thinking of 
them and sang for them. 


UT there arrived a night, and then a morn- 

ing, several weeks later, when to Silas 
Miller came a great loss and a great revelation. 
After an evening when the neighbors had sat 
and sung with them in their home, Mrs. Miller 
had been assisted upstairs as usual by her hus- 
band. But Mrs. Miller would never again 
walk down those stairs or hear the singing. 

What happened in that night only Silas 
knew. To be sure, the aged servant had been 
present most of the time and also the hastily 
summoned doctor from the Manor. But to 
Silas alone had come the revelation. 

It was a block funeral as, some weeks before, 
it had been a block party that had taken place 
before the Miller home. In the little sitting 
room lay the mother, but outside on the 
piazza stood Mr. Henderson, the minister, and 
spoke to the people who filled the street, all of 
them silent, the men with bared heads. 

Then the people in the whole block sang: 
The service flag dropped slowly, till it just 
barely cleared the heads below. They sang 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” and “ Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” There was silence, and then they sang 
again—about “a long trail’ and of the 
“home fires” that must be ‘‘kept burning.” - 

Into the private offices of Sawyer and Saw- 
yer came Silas Miller. The two brothers spoke 
of their sympathy for him and told him.that 
he must take a week or more to recover partially 
from the shock. 

going,” said Silas, “‘going—for good 
He raised his hand as the partners started to 
speak. It was something like a gesture of com- 
mand. “I have my work to do. I can do it. 
I must do it. I want to do it.” 

The brothers asked him what he must do. 
“Go to the mothers of America. Talk with 
them about their sons. Sing with them the 
songs the boys are singing. Help them in their 
loneliness. My wife was lonely. All mothers 
whose boys have gone are lonely. Men don’t 
know it. J do—now!”’ 

When he had gone out of the office, James 
Sawyer crossed to the window, and looked 
down upon the canyon of the street below. 
There billowed in the breeze, far below him, 
an enormous service flag. The stars formed 
the number “1547.”? So many had gone from 
the great national corporation that had hung 
out that flag. 

“No,” said James to his brother, “Miller 
isn’t so touched in the head as you think. I 
went over to the funeral in that block. The 
neighbors told me a number of things. We’d 
better tell the old fellow that he can take a 
few months off without loss of pay. I think I 
see what he wants to do—and perhaps he 
ought to do it.” 

James had called him an “old fellow.” He 
wasn’t by any means so old as James. But he 
had never looked young and now he was much 
older—since his wife had gone. 


ly’ ONE of the city blocks, over east, where 
the poor people make the sidewalk and the 
street a substitute for a park, the night was 
very hot. Children swarmed. On the little 
stoops sat many women. Men stood on the 
curb in groups, sat in the windows and smoked, 
or hung out in the corner saloons. Now and 
then an automobile felt its way carefully, 
honk-honking, through the narrow street, 
dodging the children. 

Into the block came a quiet-faced man, who 
stopped before the women seated on the 
stoops, and said: ‘‘Won’t you come down to 
the center of the block? I want to tell you 
something.” They looked upon him indiffer- 
ently or suspiciously. He must have some- 
thing to sell, and in these wartimes they had 
no money even to buy necessities. 


1”? 


Finally, having given the same invitation to 
many people on many stoops without much 
and followed only by a gather- 
ing troop of children who sensed a new diver- 
sion, he reached the center of the block. Here 
he took his station in the middle of the street, 
and raised his voice. Above the noises of the 
street they could hear a song: “Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord!” 
Then it was that the people, men, women and 
children, began to gather. The women who 
had failed to be interested left their stoops. 

“Sing with me now,” he said. 

They knew what he was singing—the song 
about the home fires! Not one of them had, 
in his or her little tenement, a home fire. But 
they felt what a home fire might be. 

The crowd grew larger. -The man had a 
deep, sonorous voice and he sang with fervor. 
Into the chorus he swept them with his arms. 

“How many of you have a son, or brother, 
or relative, in the service?”’ At least half the 
hands of those present went up. “Good! Let 
us sing what fhey are singing!” 

And then they really sang. 

“Let me tell you about my block in this 
city. We have sent our sons, too, our brothers, 
our relatives. We don’t want to forget them 
either. We want to share them with each 
other. And so we have raised a service flag, 
just as you are going to do in this block. You 
can make the flag yourselves, you mothers, just 
as the mothers in my block have done. You 
will put up, on some building in your block, 
under the flag, a tablet with the names of the 
boys who have gone—just as we have put up a 
tablet. And you will meet and sing their songs 
and call their names aloud, just as we do in 
my block. Won’t you?” 


Binge was silence, broken finally by one 
man who answered: “ Yes.’ 

“T know you will,” said the man. “You 
can’t help doing it. And you'll be proud of 
your boys. And if some of them fall in the 


service of their country, you will put up gold - 


stars. And when you place those blue stars 
upon the flag, you people of this block, remem- 
ber that for every star on the flag there has 
been a mother and mother love, and that those 
mothers, if they are living now, are giving the 
greatest and dearest gift they have to their 
country. When you see a star on a flag after 
this, think of the mother as well as of the boy. 
What shall we sing now?” f 

And it came to pass in that block as it was 
prophesied. Soon the block flew, of an eve- 
ning, its service flag, and it was duly chronicled 
in the papers. It wasanelaborate affair. First, 
there was a parade. Ten musicians, in green 
uniforms, led the march. Then came twelve 
women of the block, all in the white garb of the 
Red Cross. They bore, stretched out between 
them, the service emblem of the block. Sixty- 


_ three stars were sewed into the field of white. 


Close behind the white-clad women marched 
the littlest children of the block: First, the 
little girls in white with tiny American flags to 
swing; then the boys, with flags also. Behind 
these came the forty-three members of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club. And, since 
that block was largely Polish, there followed 
some of the older men and women in national 
costumes. 

With joy, and also with exultation, they. 
marched through several of the adjacent 
blocks. Theirs was the idea of the service 
flag, and of the block party. Theirs were the 
red lights, and the long strings of Japanese 
lanterns. Theirs was the idea of the temporary 
platform, and the presence of the mayor and 
of both the district political leaders. There 
were many speeches, and singing in. between. 
And after that there was general jollification, 
lasting long into the night. That block was 
sure doing its bit! 


UT the silent, unnamed man who had come 
among them was now faraway. Into other 
blocks he had gone, night after night, and in 
time other block parties sprang up. Soon the 
papers began to spread the idea. Editors 
dilated upon the new social phenomenon, that 
brought together in unity of spirit and action 
the most divergent elements of the city’s 
population. And, incidentally, it was of value 
to sing, because spirits were thereby kept up 
and, even though the words of many of the 
songs were trivial, to be sure, there was psy- 
chological value in such united efforts of the 
populace. 
Meantime, Sawyer and Sawyer went on, as 
a firm, little hindered by the disappearance of 
Silas Miller. He had been for them an excel- 
lent accountant, but they had filled his place 
with his assistant. Silas’s pay envelopes 
mounted up, but were not called for. James 
Sawyer motored out to Langdon Terrace one 
evening, and found that Silas had sold his 
house and gone, nobody knew where. 


The village of East Dunbar, Vermont, has 
changed very little in the last forty years. 
It lies snugly in the bend of a meadow, on a. 
branch of the river that, miles and miles 
farther on, empties into Lake Champlain. The 
villagers can hear the distant trains at the flag 
station of East Dunbar, far up on the plateau, 
but no current of trade or of automobiles 
passes through the village. 

The headwaters of the little stream are not 
far above East Dunbar, and the dead who lie 
in the cemetery are disturbed by no sounds of 
activity beyond the hammering of steel upon 
the anvil down at Burnham’s blacksmith shop 
at the four corners, and by the occasional 
rumbling of the grist mill above the old covered 
bridge, where farmers still bring their grain 
to be ground. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 


C( 0 you, we extend Cordial 
Greetings for a Splendid New 
Year with appreciation of your 
favors during the past year. To 
‘you, we pledge anew our re- 
sources and skill for the produc- 
tion of cereal foods worthy of 
use every day, in every home. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Armour’s Oats cook 
in 10 to 15 minutes. 


Armour’s Corn Flakes 
(Two Kinds — Thick 
and Thin) require little 
or no sugar. 
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BR RAVE hearts are doubly brave these days through 
dreaming of the lure of loveliness at home—the 


charm that carries overseas. 
For this reason the preservation of your beauty 


becomes more than a habit of vibiiineie with results that redound to your own satisfaction, it becomes 
an obligation that is closely allied to motives of the purest patriotism. 

, By starlight, moonlight, firelight, lamplight or the glaring light of the noonday sun your chief 
‘ charm, your complexion, should be kept faultless and immaculately clear with 


DAGGETT RAMSDELL'S. 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps" 


By the use of this bland and beneficent preparation your face and arms and hands are kept as soft and alluringly beautiful 
in texture as the petals of a flower. Thousands of women know and recognize the “red band of honor”—the sign of the 
D& R Perfect Cold Cream —as the mark of distinction signifying the protection of beauty. In tubes and jars, 1oc to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier and sailor. It is f 
a comfort they need and will appreciate. } 


Poudre Amourette: The powder that gives a touch ears 
of ultra delicacy and refinement. Its perfume is a subtle i 

suggestion of sweetness unalloyed. Flesh, white, bru- 
nette, soc. Both of these beauty allies of your dealer 
or direct of us. Address: 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D & R Building New York 
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Up the single street of the village, from the 
direction of Dunbar, the county seat, seven 
miles down the branch, came a man on a day 
more than a year after "the passing of the wife 
of Silas Miller. His gray suit was dusty and 
well worn. His shoes were muddy and his 
face was bearded. He walked with a stoop and 
slowly. He carried a rather heavy cane, not so 
much to ward off stray dogs as to lean upon. 
Tt had been cut from a sapling’s trunk. In his 
| other hand he carried a small bag. 
| Along the road he walked, eying thought- 
| fully each little farmhouse, till he paused at 
one in the front window of which hung a small 
flag, red-bordered, with a star in the middle, 
upon a white field. Into the lane to the house 
he turned and went around to the back door, 
where he knocked. Soon there was a stirring 
inside, and a woman opened the door. A child 
tugged at her skirt and poked an inquisitive 
face around her knee to see the strange man. 

He lifted his hat, and his voice was very. 
gentle. “There is a service flag in your win- 
dow. A boy has gone to the war from this 
house. I wonder if the mother of that boy 
would care to tell me about him?” 

Over the woman’s face came an expression 
of alarm. ‘There ain’t anything happened to 
Ralph, has there?”’ 

“No, nothing at all,’’ the man assured her. 
“T am just walking through this village. I 
have a boy of my own in the Navy. I like to 


We loved our boy. Especially she did. He is 
everything I have to-day. I just | wanted to 
talk with you about vour boy too.” 

“ Ain’t you a book agent? Ain’t you going 
to try to sell me something? We don’t want 
anything to-day. 

“No, I haven’t a thing to sell. But I’ve 
something to give you, free. And I can tell you 
something about what your boy and my boy 
are doing, over there. And I can sing to. you 
some of the songs your boy and my boy are 
singing, over there. And I’ll leave you some of 
the songs, free. I’m in no hurry. Don’t you 
want to go right on with your work? Ill sit 


about Ralph and Silas? Will you?” 

The woman eyed the strange man doubt- 
fully. ‘The men-folks will be called to dinner 
ina half, an hour. You’d better wait till then, 
I guess.” 


Te door closed upon the wanderer. The 


deal with them, but this man wasn’t anything 
like a tramp. Well, William would be in soon. 

The horn was blown lustily through the 
kitchen window, just as the whistle down at 
the sawmill blew for noon. The men-folks 
came in from the upper wheat field, and said 
“Good morning” to the wanderer, who was 
sitting by the horse trough. A few words to 
the father of the boy that was away, and the 
stranger was asked to come in, anyhow, and 
have something to eat. 

“Now go ahead and tell,”’ said the farmer, 
with kindly voice. 

“T’m going to tell you something about my 
voy first,’’ said the wanderer. And the stranger 
proceeded to read, without the use of other 
than the boy’s first name from some of his 


_ for his father and for the mother that was 


on 

“Here? s the lad’s picture, too, and the pic- 
ture of my wife.” 

The pictures were passed around the table. 

“Now, if you can take just a few minutes 
before you go back to the fields, I’ll show you 
what we did at home, when the boy had gone. 
Can I sit down at your organ?” 

It was a bit queer, this request, and it meant 
going into the parlor, but this man seemed so 
earnest about it! 

“We put the boy’s photograph up just as 
I’m doing now, and then the neighbors brought 
in theirs. Don’t you want to put Ralph’s pic- 
ture up there, next to Silas’? That’s the way! 
| Isn’t he a splendid boy! Now, let’s sing just as 
| > bi to sing at my home, before his mother 

ie 

They sang and somehow it seemed very 
natural to do it. In his bag the nameless man 
had little song sheets that he passed around, 
with just the line of music above the words. 
His voice rang out, tender and mellow. When 
the song was done, the woman wiped her eyes 
with her apron. 

“Let’s sing that other one, next to this,” 
said the farmer. 

So they sang that one too. 


HEN the wanderer arose. ““I know you men 

must be getting back to the fields. There 
are thunderheads off inthe West. I’m going to 
leave some of these song sheets here. I havea 
bag full. No, they don’t cost anything at all. 
I guess you'll want to sing some more, some- 
time.” 

He turned to the mother. “I’m so lonely - 
without Ralph,” she said simply. 

‘“Where’ll you be stopping to-night?” asked 
the farmer. The wanderer shook his head and 
smiled. “I never worry. Where I —— to 
be. This is all that Ido. Just go from place to 


“Stay here. Talk to mother this afternoon. 
It’ll do her a world of good. We’ve got the best 
boy in the world. He’s a sergeant over there, 
with Pershing. And we’ll have some m-~- 
singing to-night. It’s fine, that singing. Iu 
telephone to the Cutlers and the Davises to 
come over and help. They’ve got boys in the 

y too.” 
_The wanderer slept that night at the Good- 
win farm, where he had had dinner and had 
told them more of Silas, his boy. And later, 
in her own room, the farmer’s wife knelt by her 


talk about him to others. I have lost my wife. 


down out here, and maybe, after you’ve fin- 
ished up a bit, you’ll come out and we'll talk, 


farmer’s wife could understand tramps and: 


letters, full of anecdotes and of action, full of - 


The Man Who Went Singing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


bed, and thanked God that this eae man 
had come B to them. 

The war was over. Up in ‘the little vil- 
lage of East Dunbar, Vermont, far from the 
great world currents, ‘the word had come tele- 
graphically, straight from Washington, to the 
selectmen, that on a certain day, all over our 
land, the nation would sing at the very hour of 
the signing of the treaty of peace. It was to be 
flashed to Washington, and there the President 


“of the United States would himself flash the 


signal forth, even to the farthest corners of the 
land. And then, all the people of the nation, 
gathered in their own churches and parks and 
on their commons, would sing together at a 


-signal the songs selected from Washington. 


Well, East Dunbar was ready! East Dun- 
bar knew how to sing! A year before a strange 
sort of man had come into the village. He had 
stopped at Will Goodwin’s overnight, and the 
next night he was at the red schoolhouse, 
because Will Goodwin and Eb Davis saw right 
off that the idea was fine that East Dunbar 
should sing the songs that the boys were sing- 
ing in the camps and in France and on the 
battleships. 


S°: AFTER the schoolhouse meeting, a com- 
mittee was appointed, and they got Ed Put- 
nam, who had a fine voice and had taken singing 
lessons in Montpelier, to learn all these songs, 
and once every two weeks they had a sing on 
the Common, and in the schoolhouse in the 
winter, if the roads were broken through. It 
was a corking idea, and here was East Dunbar 
now all ready to do what the President wanted 
J to do. One hundred per cent ready. You 

t! 

The signal would come to the railroad depot 
and Cy Beeman, the station agent, would tele- 
eng it down to the bandstand where they’d 

ave a telephone ready, and then everyone 
around the bandstand would sing. 

The Great Day of Peace finally came. It 
had been proclaimed a national holiday. They 
were to gather just before noon, but by half 
past eleven there was around the common the 
greatest.array of teams and cars.that the vil- 
lage had ever seen at one time. Seemed as if 
every man, woman and child in the township 
was there and ready. 

It was just before twelve o’clock, and the 
conversation was quieting down and the men 
were taking their hats off, when William Good- 
win, who was the chairman of the day, because 
the first selectman, left the bandstand hastily 
and pushed his way through the crowd. 

On the outskirts of it, way off near the 
watering trough that the Daughters of the 
Revolution had given to East Dunbar for man 
and beast, there was a stir. William Goodwin 
seemed to be struggling with some other man. 
Soon he was coming again toward the band- 
stand, and with him, partly pulled by the arm, 


‘came the wanderer of the year before. 


As they mounted the stand a few men and 
women, who recognized the stranger, started 
to applaud. But William Goodwin raised his 
hand. ‘It’s twelve o’clock,” he shouted. 
“‘Everyone must be quiet now. I’m waiting 
for the signal.’ 

He pressed a telephone receiver to his ear. 
The leader of the band held his baton poised. 
Ed Putnam, the song leader, heid his arms out- 
stretched, ready to swing into the first song. 


RECISELY at twelve o’clock and fifty- 
seven seconds, William Goodwin gave a 
sharp nod to Ed Putnam and to the band 
leader. Immediately the chord was sounded 
for “America,” and into the anthem of our 
country swept the voices of the villagers. 
hen the four prescribed songs had been 
sung, and the tears of emotion had been wiped 
from not a few eyes, William Goodwin stepped 
to the edge of the platform. 

“It is a part of the national program to- 
day,” he said, “that in each city, town and 
village of our entire country there should be a 
short speech, proclaiming peace, and praying 
for good will once again among men. It had 
been assigned to me to make this speech. But 
I am going to put in my place a man whose 
name I do not know, but who brought to us 
last year a message of song, and made it pos- 
sible for us to do what we have done to-day.” 

The wanderer came slowly to the edge of the 
platform. He stood there, looking over the 
throng, as if seeking here and there a familiar 
face. Finally he spoke: 

“T can’t make any speech. I’ve never made 
a speech in my life. My work, as small as it is, 
is done. For two'years I have gone up and 
down the land, doing just what I have done 
here in East Dunbar. 1 did it because my wife 
so loved our boy. I knew that mothers every- 
where loved their sons just as much, and that 
they wanted to talk about their boys just as 
—_ as my wife wanted to talk about our 
Silas 

“T never knew how much she wanted to talk 
about him until it was too late. Then I began 
to go to other mothers. I am glad—yes, full of 
joy—that I have been able to do my part. I 
have been blessed beyond words in these last 
two years. I have looked deep into the hearts 
of mothers. The boys are all our sons, and we 
are all their parents. 

“Up in that cemetery, on the bluff, over the 
river, my own father and mother lie to-day. 
They were Silas and Hope Miller. i am Silas 
Miller. When I was a boy I lived here in East 
Dunbar. Father had tne farm next to Eli 
Cutler’s. I see out there among you my uncle, 
Hiram Miller. I’ve come back home—for 

good. I am all alone. My boy has given his 
life for hiscountry, My wife died—in the serv- 
ice, too, as I see it. I have given, these last 
two years, what I had togive. The war is over. 
I want to rest. I’ve come home.” 
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War 
Paine: 


Don’ t Buy Food Blindly 


Know What Energy 
You Get 


The Government standard for 
measuring foods is the calory. 

We measure food needs by calo- 
ries. The average man needs 3,000 
calories daily. The average woman 
needs 2,500. 

This is what some common foods 
yield in calories per pound: 


Calories Per Pound 


Quaker Oats > 1810 
Round Steak . 890 
Leg of Lamb ‘ ‘ ‘ 860 
Salt Codfish . 325 


Perch ‘ 275 
Canned Peas 235 


Tun Cote GO 


Comparing cost on the calory basis 
you find this: 
The average cost of meats and 


fish at this writing is ten times 
Quaker Oats. 


The average mixed diet costs five 
times Quaker Oats. 


Yet Quaker Oats is much the 
greatest of these foods. It is almost 
a complete food—almost the ideal 
diet. Foods which cost ten times as 
much cannot compare with oats. 


uaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Without extra price, you get just the richest, plumpest oats. 
super-flavor when you ask or. We get but ten pounds from a 
Quaker Oats. This brand is bushel. No puny and insipid oats 
flaked from queen grains only— are ever mixed in this grade. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13ec—30c to 32c—Except in the Far West and South 


N 


Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Oats (uncooked) 


2 teaspoons salt cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast 
¥{ cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in 
4 Pn lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 

our. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and 
put in pans. Let rise again and bake 
about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, 
a sponge should be made at night with 
the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the 
white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder, mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem 


Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 3 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup jard. 

Put 1 level teaspoon soda in a small cup of sour 
milk. Add this to sugar and lard, then add dry 
ingredients, roll thin, cut in squares and bake. 
Raisins—2 cups—make an excellent addition. {2052] 
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At millions of American breakfasts 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes are now 
served in place of meat or eggs 
cost only one-third much eggs meat! 
E breakfast your family likes best—the one everything is already in the flour. Sweet milk is 
that’s quickest and easiest to get— the one that powdered and mixed in. Specially ground flours 
was served 120 million times last year—is also the give flavor, richness. How they taste! And ex- 
most economical ! actly the same every time! For you just add water 
For Aunt Jemima Pancakes—filling and nourish- —and in two minutes the steaming, fragrant cakes 
ing as they are—cost only one-third as much as are on the table. i ; 
eggs or meat | It does not seem possible that such Order Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. It 
rich-flavored, hunger-satisfying cakes can be 80 — makes delightful muffins, waffles and breadsticks, 
inexpensive—but they are. too. And, for variety, get Aunt Jemima Buckwheat 
You need no milk! It’s in the flour! Flour. Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
They are so inexpensive, so easy to make because Missouri. 
Send for the jolly Rag Dolls 
Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either Pancake or Buck- 
wheat Flour) with only six cents in stamps and get one of 
the famous Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. Or send four tops 
and only twenty-four cents for Aunt Jemima and Uncle | 
Mose, and two cunning pickaninnies, all in bright colors, 
ready to cut and stuff. Send to Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FxOM PAGE 10) 


me—arrest me, put me in jail; I don’t care.” 
She put her hands over her face and collapsed 
in her chair. 

That breathing beside me had grown so 
loud, it sounded as if it came from someone 
running the last lap of a race. Now it sud- 
denly. broke into a sound; Mrs. Price got up, 
her hands holding on to the chair in front. 
“She ought to be put in jail,” she gasped out. 
“She’s bad right through; everything she’s 
said is a lie. And she’s a thief too.” 

There was a movement of consternation 
among them all—getting up, pushing back 
chairs, several voices speaking together: “ Keep 
quiet.” “Mrs. Price, I beg of you mG 
zanne, sit down.” 

But she went on, with her birdlike hands 
clutched on the chair back: “I won’t sit 
down; I won’t keep quiet. I’ve sat here lis- 
tening to all this, and I’ve had enough. I’m 
crazy; my baby’s gone; she’s taken every- 
thing.”” She turned to her mother: ‘She 
took your jewels; I know it 4 

Mr. Janney burst in, his voice shrill and a 
shaking finger pointing into his stepdaughter’s 
face: ‘“‘Stopthis. I can’t stand for it; I know 
something about that; I saw 4 

But she wouldn’t stop. ‘I saw, too, and I’m 
going to tell you.’’ She addressed her mother 
again. ‘J went to take your jewels that night. 
Yes, I did; I went to steal them—not all of 
them, just that long diamond chain you never 
wear; you know why. You know I hadn’t any 
money and that I had to have it. It was I who 
took Bébita’s torch—and I went down to the 
safe. And when I opened it everything was 
gone; someone had been there before me.” 
She clawed at the embroidered purse hanging 
on her arm, and began to jerk at the cord pull- 
ing it open. ‘But I found something, some- 
thing the thief had dropped, lying on the floor 
just inside the door.”’ She drew out a twist of 
tissue paper and, unrolling it, held it toward 
the Chief. ‘I found that.” 

He took it, scrutinizing it, puzzled, through 
his glasses. Every one of us, except Miss Mait- 
land, all standing now, craned forward to see. 
It was a pointed pink thing about as big as the 
end of my little finger. 

The Chief touched it and said: “It looks 
like a small rose.” ° 

“Yes, a chiffon rosebud,” Mrs. Price cried; 
“and she”-—- pointing to Miss Maitland — 
“wore a dress that night trimmed with them.” 


E ALL turned, as if we were a piece of 

mechanism worked by the same spring, 
and stared at Miss Maitland. She sat in the 
chair, not moving, looking straight before her, 
weary and indifferent. 

The Chief held out toward her the piece of 
paper with the rose on the middle of it. “‘ Have 
you a dress trimmed with these?” 

She moved her eyes so they rested on the 
rose, ran her tongue along her lips and said: 
Yes.” 

“Did you wear it on the night of the rob- 
bery?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Did you hear what Mrs. Price has just 
said?” 

Yes.” 

“What explanation do you make?” 


“None; except that I don’t know how it got ~ 


there.” 

“You deny that you were there yourself 
that night?” 

“Yes; I was never near the safe that night. 
I haven’t the slightest idea how the rose came 
to bein it. I never took the jewels. I have had 
nothing to do with Bébita’s disappearance. 
I haven’t done any of the things you think 
I’ve done. But what’s the good of my saying 
so? What’s the good of answering at all?” 
She dropped her face into her hands, her 
elbows propped on her knees, and from behind 
her hands the words came dull and listless: 
“Do anything you like with me; it doesn’t 
make any difference. You think you’ve got me 
cornered; that being the case, I’ll do whatever 
you say.” 

No one spoke for a minute. I had a feeling 
that, in spite of the position she was in and 
what they had on her, in a sort of way she 
had them beaten. Their faces were glum and 
baffled. Even the Chief had an abstracted ex- 
pression, like he was thinking what he ought to 
do with her. When he spoke it was to the 
Janneys: ‘Since Miss Maitland persists in her 
present pose of ignorance and denial, the best 
thing for us to do is to get together and decide 
on our course of action.’’ He glanced across 
at me. ‘We'll leave you here, Molly. Stay 
till we come back.” 

Away they went, a solemn procession, trail- 
ing across the room. When I looked back at 
Miss Maitland she’d sunk down in the chair, 
her head resting against its back, her eyes 
closed. She was as white as a corpse. 

I wheeled about, looking round the room for 
some kind of first aid and muttering: ‘“ Gee, 
she’s fainted!” 

A whisper came out of her lips: ‘‘ Nothing— 
all right—in a minute.” 

There was a bottle of distilled water in a 
corner and I went to it, drew off a glass and 
brought it to her, holding it to her lips while 
she drank a little. 

She raised her eyes and sent a look into mine 
that I’ll never forget; it made me feel meaner 
than a yellow dog. ‘‘Thanks,’’ was all she said. 


XX 


HE consultation in the office resulted in 
Esther Maitland being taken to O’Malley’s 
flat in Stuyvesant Square, where his wife and 
sister agreed to be responsible for her. Suzanne 
had clamored for her arrest, but the others 


were still determined to keep the affair out of 
the public eye, which, if Esther were brought 
before a magistrate, would have been impos- 
sible. She was docile to all their suggestions, 
and went off in a taxi with O’Malley. Molly 
was sent back to Grasslands. There was no 
need of her services in town and it was probable 
that Chapman, believing his confederate to be 
there, would call up the place. 

The Janney party returned to the hotel, a 
silent, gloomy trio. After lunch old Sam sug- 
gested a drive; the air would do them good. 
But Suzanne, prone on the sofa, a salts bottle 
at hand, refused to stir. So, knowing the use- 
lessness of argument, they kissed her and went. 

Alone, she lay on her back staring at the 
wall in a trancelike concentration. An idea, 
formidable and obsessing, had taken possession 
of her; it was the possibility that their conclu- 
sions were wrong. She had had it from the 
start, off and on, coming at her in rushes of 
disintegrating doubt. Now the scene in the 
office had strengthened it—something about 
Esther Maitland; she didn’t know what. And 
something else, deep down in the recesses of her 
being, kept whispering: ‘‘Chapman couldn’t 
have done it.”” She knew him better than the 
others did; she knew him through and through; 
and she couldn’t make herself believe that he 
had stolen Bébita. 

And if he hadn’t, then where was she? This 
was the hideous thought pressing in upon her 
recognition, and she writhed under its torment. 

She was lying thus when the doorbell rang. 
Swinging her feet to the floor she called out: 
“Come in.” 


BELLBOY entered with a letter which he 
presented, with the information that Mr. 
anney had-ordered all mail to be brought 
immediately to the rooms. The letter was for 
her, addressed in typewriting and, as the boy 
withdrew, she rose, heavy-eyed and heavy- 
headed, and tore open the envelope. The first 
line brought a thin, choked cry out of her, and 
then she stood motionless, her glance devour- 
ing the words. Dated the day before, type- 
written on a single sheet of commercial paper, 
it ran as follows: 


Mrs. SUZANNE PRICE. 

Dear Madam: We have your little girl. She is 
safe with us and will continue to be if you act in 
good faith and accede to our demands. Our object 
in taking her was ransom and we are now ready to 
enter upon negotiations with you. This, however, 
only upon certain conditions: All transactions 
between us must be conducted with absolute 
secrecy. If any member of your family is told, if 
the police are notified, we will know it and it will 
react upon your child. Let it be clearly under- 
stood—if you inform against us, if you make an 
attempt to trap or apprehend us, she will pay the 
price. If, however, you know of a person in no- 
wise involved or connected with you or your 
family, having no personal interest in the matter, 
and of whose discretion and reliability you are 
convinced, we are willing to deal through them. 
Copy the form below, fill in blank spaces with 
name and address, and insert in Daily Record 
personals: 

*“*CLANSMEN: 


Suzanne’s hand holding the paper dropped 
to her side, and she looked about the room 
with eyes vacant and unseeing. Tor a moment 
she had no realization of where or who she was. 
She felt a shriek rising to her lips and pressed 
her hand against them; secrecy—silence! The 
one deep feeling of her shallow nature called 
her shattered faculties into order. Love lent 
her power, steadied her, gave her the will to 
act. She sat down on the sofa and read the 
letter again, slowly, getting its full significance. 

For the first time in her life responsibility 
was cast upon her; she could throw the burden 
on no one else. By her own efforts, by her own 
courage and initiative, she must get Bébita 
back. Suddenly, in an illuminating flash, she 
saw the first step clear and, rising, ran to the 
telephone. The person she called up was 
Larkin. He answered himself, and she told 
him she wanted to see him on a matter of great 
importance and would come at once to his 
office. 


IFTEEN minutes later she was knocking 

at his door. His surprise at her white and 
grief-drawn face gave place to a tight-gripped 
interest when he grasped the main fact of her 
narrative. 

When she had finished he drew a deep breath 
and said: ‘‘The moment I saw you I knew 
something was wrong. But this——”’ He raised 
his hands and let them drop on the desk. 
“Good heavens! I hadn’t an idea it was any- 
thing so serious.” 

But when she went on to tell about the letter 
received an hour ago, Larkin forgot his sym- 
pathies and was the detective again, hardly 
concealing his impatience as he watched her 
fumbling at the cords of her purse. Finally 
extracted, the letter was given to him to read, 
once and then again, Suzanne eying him like 
a hungry dog. 

“Last evening,’”’ he muttered, after a scru- 
tiny of the postmark; ‘‘Grand Central Sta- 
tion.” Then he rose, went to the window, held 
the paper against the light, sniffed at it and 
felt its texture between his thumb and finger. 
Suzanne saw him shake his head, her avid 
glance following him as he came back to the 
desk and studied the sheet through a magnify- 
ing glass. “‘Nothing to be got that way,” he 
said. ‘“‘Type, paper, impossible to trace. No 
amateur business about this.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 


abies must 


For, without the soothing, absorbing 
action of talc, babies cannot be perfectly 
comfortable for sleeping or waking hours. 
And without comfort, babies cannot be 
wholly well. Eminentauthorities in both 
medicine and nursing are on record as 
to the necessity of talc in the nursery. 


Mothers 
must have confidence 


All talcums are not alike, and mother must 
be sure of the talc she uses. 


Colgate’s Talc—as is proved by impartial and 
scientific analysis of leading talcums—contains 
more boric acid than others examined by Dr. 
Breneman. Boric acid, as both mothers and 
doctors know, is a mild yet efficient anti- 
septic, most desirable in a talc powder for 
nursery use. 


Colgate’s Talc also contains other soothing and 
sanative ingredients not found at all in the other 
powders examined. A copy of the report 
made by Dr. A. A. Breneman about this will 
be sent on request. 


In Colgate’s Talc you have also the widest 
choice of perfumes— eleven different scents, 
besides Tinted and Unscented Talcs. Baby 
Talc, with its delicate perfume, is preferred by 
many mothers for nursery use. 


COLGATE €& CO. Established 1806 New York 


TALC POWDER 
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Parnes 


There’s a New Grade of 
Corn 


Ground Hominy Only — Not Whole Corn 


Old-style Corn Meal was simply 


whole corn ground. | 


It was coarse, because the 
fibrous outer coat was in it. 


Sometimes it grew rancid, for 
the oily germ was there. 


Quaker experts remove both 
the outer coat and the germ. 


They leave just the flinty, sweet 


hominy part, and they granulate 
that for Corn Meal. 


It differs from old-style Corn 
Meal as much as patent flour 
differs from Graham. 


The Yellow is like 


grains of gold — 


The White like 


marble dust 


It makes corn bread, muffins, 
pancakes and porridge such as 
never was made with the old kind. 


Try thisQuaker Best Corn Meal. 


Itcomesin round packages, sealed. 


It will make your corn dainties 
at least twice as inviting, and 
change all your ideas of Corn 


Meal. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—15c Per Package in 


Granulated Hominy —The Best 60% of the Corn 


Fancy Hominy 


The same Quaker experts make an ex- 
quisite hominy. It has won a million North- 
ern homes to this great Southern dainty. 


Serve as a breakfast cereal or in fritters, 
in pancakes or as side dish at dinner. 


The sweet grits form a food which none 
should miss. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy —1 5c 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


Suzanne’s voice was husky. ‘‘Do you mean 
it’s professional people, a gang?” 

“T can’t say exactly. But from what you 
tell me—the way it was accomplished, the 
plan of action—I should be inclined to think it 
was the work of more than one person, possibly 
a group, who had ability and experience. Now, 
let me know a little about the way the situation 
stands. It’s odd I’ve seen nothing about this 
in the papers, heard nothing. Your family 
must be active in some direction. What are 
they doing?” 

- A sudden color burned in her wasted cheeks. 
“They suspect my husband. We’d quarreled, 
separated, and he’d made threats.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, see; kidnaped his own child, and 
they’re keeping it quiet. I understand per- 
fectly. But you didn’t believe this?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; I couldn’t, 
though I tried to. I knew he wouldn’t have 
done it; it’s not—not like him. And then the 
letter came, and I knew, no matter what they 
thought, no matter what the facts were, that 
that was true.” 

“Um.” Larkin, his mouth compressed, 
nodded in understanding. ‘‘ You would know 
better than anyone else. In these matters 
instinct is one of the most important factors.” 
He was silent for a moment, then looked at her, 
a glance of piercing question. “‘Do I under- 
stand that you are willing to enter into these 
negotiations?” 

“‘Willing!’”’ she cried. “‘Why should I be 
here if I wasn’t willing?” 

“Yes, exactly. But this is a hazardous un- 
dertaking; you don’t want to rush into it 
without realizing what it means. There is the 
question of money, for example, the ransom. 
Your family is known for its wealth. You can 
be pretty certain that the parties you’re deal- 
ing with will hold the child for a large sum.” 


UZANNE clasped her hands on her breast 
and the tears, brimming in her eyes, spilled 
over, falling in a trickle down her cheeks. “‘Oh, 
what’s money!” she wailed. ‘“I’d give all the 
money I have, I’ve ever had, I ever thought of 
having, to get my baby back.” 

Larkin was moved. He looked away from 
that pitiful, quivering face, and his voice 
showed a slight huskiness as he answered: 
“Well, that’s all right, Mrs. Price; and don’t 
take it so hard; don’t let your fears get the 
upper hand. If we do our part cleverly, follow 
their instructions and keep our heads, you'll 
have her back in no time.” He stopped, 
arrested by a sudden thought. “I say ‘we,’ 
but it may be that I’m presupposing too 
much. Was it your intention to ask for my 
assistance?” 

She dashed her tears away and leaned for- 
ward in eager urgence. “‘Of course; that’s 
why Icame. The letter says it has to be some- 
one having no ties or interests with the family; 
someone I could trust. Oh, you must do it; 
pay you anything.” 

Larkin’s face satisfied her. “‘I’ll undertake 
it willingly,” he said, ‘‘ not only to give you any 
help I can but because it will be a good thing 
for me. Don’t be shocked at my plain speak- 
ing; but I want to be frank with you. I’m not 
referring to pay—we can arrange about that 
later; it’s work done for the Janney family, 
successful work. And with your codperation, 
Mrs. Price, this is going to be successful. Now 
let’s get to business.” 

He picked up the letter and glanced over it. 
“Headed ‘Clansmen’ and signed ‘S.O.S.’ 
copy it, insert my name and address, and have 
it in to-morrow’s Daily Record. Then we’ll see 
what happens.” He smiled at her, reassuring 
and kindly. 

There was no response in her tragic face. 
“Tt may be days before they answer,’’ she 
murmured. ‘It’s awful to wait.” 

“T don’t think you’ll have to. They’ll see 
our answer to-morrow morning, and I’ll expect 
a move from them by evening or the next day. 
Keep up your courage and remember—not a 
word or a sign to anyone.” 

“Oh, I know,” she said, drawing down her 
veil with limp hands. ‘You needn’t be afraid 
I’ll spoil it. Good-by. No, don’t come out 
with me. I have a taxi waiting.” 


XXI 


OX MONDAY evening Ferguson heard 
from Molly of the scene in the Whitney 
office. He was incredulous and enraged, refus- 
ing to accept what she insisted were irrefuta- 
ble proofs of Esther’s guilt. ‘‘What do I care 
about your phone messages and your supposi- 
tions?” he had almost shouted at her. ‘‘ You 
say she didn’t answer the charges; she did; she 
denied them. That’s enough for me.” 

There was no use arguing with him; but 
when he tried to find out where Esther was 
she was obdurate. All the satisfaction he got 
was that Miss Maitland was not under arrest. 
He left, too angry for good nights, leaping 
down the steps and swinging off across the 
garden. 

The next morning he telephoned in to the 
St. Boniface Hotel and heard that the Janney 
party were out. Then he tried the Whitney 
office, got George on the wire, and was told 
brusquely that Miss Maitland’s whereabouts 
could not be divulged to anyone. 

He spent the rest of the day in a state of 
morose disquiet. Wednesday wore through to 


. the early afternoon, and his inaction became 


unendurable. He decided to go into town, look 
up the Janneys and force them to tell him 
where Esther was. He had no idea what he 
intended doing when he did find her, but the 
idea of getting to her, seeing her, championing 
her, transformed his moody restlessness into 
savage energy. 


Tuesday had been a day of strain for the 
Janneys. According to the telephone message, 
that night Chapman was to move the child 
from the city. He had been under close sur- 
veillance for the two preceding days, and every 
depot and ferry housed watching detectives. 

Hope ran high till after midnight, when 
reports and phone messages came dropping 
in upon the group congregated in the library 
of the Whitney house. No child resembling 
Bébita had left the city at any of the guarded 
points. Chapman had been in his office all 
day, had dined at a hotel, and afterward gone 
to his rooms and remained there. The plan of 
moving her had either been abandoned or had 
been intrusted to unknown parties who had 
a her by motor through the city’s northern 
end. 


EDNESDAY morninga consultation had 

been held at the Whitney office. This 

had been stormy, developing the first disagree- 

ments in what had been a unity of opinion. 

Suzanne had listened to it all, very silent and 

taking neither side. Back in the hotel, the old 

ople had gone for their afternoon drive, 

eaving her in the curtained quietness of the 
sitting room. 

The door was hardly shut on them when she 
drew out of her belt a letter. She had found 
it in her room on her return from the office 
and had read it there before lunch. It was a 
peepee answer than she had dared to hope 
or: 


Mrs. SUZANNE PRICE. 

Dear Madam: In answer to your ad, we would 
say that we are willing to deal through the agent 
you name. We take your word for it that he is to 
be trusted, that both you and he understand any 
attempt to betray us will be visited on your child. 
Remember Charley Ross! 

The sum necessary for her release will be thirty 
thousand dollars. On payment of this we will 
deliver her over at a time and place to be specified 
later. If you agree to our terms insert following 
ad in the Daily Record: ‘‘John—O.K. See you 
later. Mary.” CLANSMEN. 

On the second perusal of this ominous docu- 
ment, Suzanne felt the strangling rush of 
dread that had seized her when she first read it. 
When she had spoken to Larkin of the money 
she had never thought how much it might be, 
nor how she was to get it. Now, witha stunning 
impact, she was brought against the appalling 
fact that she had none of her own and did not 
dare ask her mother for any. She sat down, 
pushing the damp hair from her forehead and 
trying to think. 

Suddenly, piercing her tense preoccupation 
with a buzzing note, came the sound of the 
telephone. Mechanically she rose to answer it. 

A woman’s voice, languidly nasal, came 
along the wire: ‘“‘Mr. Richard Ferguson is 
calling.” 

“Send him up” she gasped, and fumbled 
back the receiver with a shaking hand. 

It was like an answer to prayer. Of course 
Dick was the person; Dick could always be 
trusted, could always understand. He would 
give the money and say nothing; she could 
make him. She could go to Larkin now; she 
needn’t tell him how she’d got it; he thought 
she was rich. After it was all over, her mother 
would pay Dick back; in a few days she’d have 
Bébita, the kidnapers would have made their 
escape—and it would be all right, all right, all 
right! 


ERGUSON had come up, grim-visaged, 

steeled for battle; but when he saw her, 
his fighting spirit died. Before he could speak 
she made a clutch at his arm, drawing him into 
the room, babbling a broken greeting about 
wanting him, wanting his help. 

She was past parleys and preliminaries, past 
coquetry and artifice. The whole of her had 
resolved itself into one raw longing, and before 
they were seated on the sofa she had brokén 
into her,story. He didn’t at first believe her, 
thought grief had unsettled her brain, but 
when she thrust the two letters into his hand 
all doubts left him. 

He read them slowly, word by word, then 
turned upon her a face charged and vitalized 
with interest. He forgot to ask for Esther’s 
hiding place, because the larger matter of her 
vindication had swept all else from his mind. 
The proofs of her innocence were in his hands; 
it was what he had thought from the first. A 
few inquiries set Larkin’s position clear before 
him. The money he dismissed with a curt 
sentence; of course he would give it; she 
wasn’t to think of that any more. 

“Thank heaven you decided on me,” he 
said. “TI’ll straighten this out for you and I’ll 
do it quick.” 

His eagerness scared her. ‘But you’ll not 
do anything they don’t want? You’ll not tell 
the police or try to catch them?” 

“You can rely on me; I won’t make any 
breaks. And you have to be careful; not a 
word about me to this man Larkin. He must 
think the money is yours.” She nodded 
hastily. ‘‘ Now listen,’ he went on slowly and 
impressively: ‘a good deal of the threat stuff 
in these letters is bluff; but, also, men who 
would undertake an enterprise of this kind are 
pretty tough customers, and we don’t want to 
run any risks. When I’m gone you drive over 
to Larkin’s; tell him you have the money for 
the ransom and to put in the ad. As soon as 
either you or he gets an answer, let me know. 
I’ll be at Council Oaks; I’ll go back there now. 
It’s probable you’re watched and, if they saw 
me hanging about here, they might think I was 
in the game and take fright. Do you under- 
stand?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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| VEGETABLES 


TRANSLATION 


Enjoyed in the first line trenches at Ramscapelle, 


Our Boys are enjoying them, too 


From the very beginning of the war—since the German 
horde first over-ran Belgium—Det Monte Products have 
been on the scene of battle—lending their cheery flavor and 
goodness to temper its bitter fare. | 

And how those plucky defenders of democracy have en- 
joyed them! 

Neither the hard stress of battle nor the constant menace 
of death itself has prevented them from telling us about their 


keen enjoyment of Det Monte. 


For four long years and over they have been sending back 
to us by word of mouth—on scraps of paper—on the backs 
of Det Monte labels, such sincere messages of appreciation 
as the one reproduced above. 


And so, regarding it as our great privilege to serve, we have 
kept on sending more and still more Det Monte, until now — 
with our own boys over there—as much as sixty per cent of our 
entire pack of certain varieties is being set aside for military uses. 


Fuly ro!” 1915 
Captain 
Marte 1 Lieutenant 
cAnd 2nd Lieutenant 
Please send us a full ca 


Capt. Comd! 


This means that for the duration of the war we at home 
shall have to get along with less of those particular Dex 
Monte Products that are needed at the front. 


But the Det Monte line is very large. It covers almost 
every conceivable menu requirement. And there will be an 
ample supply of most varieties for home consumption if the 
patriotic housewife will lend her co-operation. 


Use Det Monte Products as you have been doing. They 
are ideal conservation foods—saving wheat, meat, sugar, fats 
and fuel—adding delicious flavor and healthful variety to the 
war-time table. Only adapt your menu to such Det Monte 
varieties as your dealer has in stock. Then the boys in the 
trenches will be sure to get their share. 


Send for our new book, “DEL MONTE CONSERVATION RECIPES 
OF FLAVOR.” It contains many simple and economical suggestions 
for making the war-time menu more appetizing and healthful through 
the use of canned fruits and vegetables. It is free. Address Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
Jhe Conservation Foods of Favor 
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ff ¥ were the mother 


remember 


you 
want some- 
thing to last 
100 years 
go plant a 
tree 

you 
want some- 
thing to last 
1000 years 
go plant a 
habit ina 
child. 


@ 


start the habit 


For a‘habit, well taught toa child, will 
no doubt be taught again to that child’s 
children, and by them to their children, 
to continue for generations. 


Teach habits carefully then, and insist on the 
forming of gocd ones—such as punctuality, 
obedience, cleanliness. And of the habits of 
personal cleanliness care of the teeth is among 
the most important—and with Ribbon Dental 
Cream the easiest to teach. 


Py use this dentifrice 


For Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream makes 
tooth care a pride anda pleasure. Its delicious 
flavor encourages use by the children and the 
beneficial results obtained make it the favored 
dentifrice for the whole family. 


Colgate’s is safe, sane and mildly antiseptic, 
but free from risky drugs. It is a delightful 
Cream with which to massage the gums, 
using a little on the end of the finger. 


More Dentists prescribe Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice 


MISS MAITLAND, 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) > 


She nodded again. ‘‘ Yes, you’ve put some 
courage into me. 1 was ready to die when you 
came in.” 

“Well, that’s over now. What you’ve got to 
do is to follow my instructions, keep your nerve 
and havea little patience.”” He smiled down at 
her and she tried to return the smile. 

“She was crazy,” he said to himself as he 
walked down the hall. ‘‘They were all crazy, 
and I guess they had enough to make them so. 
T’ll get the child back; and when I do, I’ll 
make them bite the dust before my girl.” 


po her people who knew him saw Dick 
Ferguson driving his black car down Fifth 
Avenue late that afternoon. He saw none of 
them, steering his way through the traffic, his 
eyes fixed on the vista in front. He stopped 
at Delmonico’s for an early dinner, and here 
again people who knew him wondered at his 
gloomy abstraction.. Night was falling as he 
crossed the Queensborough Bridge, and it was 
growing late when he reached Council Oaks. 

The house was still, its lights shining across 
the pebbled drive. Jumping out and leaving 
the car at the steps, he entered. Crossing the 
hall he had a glimpse through the dining-room 
doorway of the table set and waiting for him. 
But he had no mind for food and went upstairs. 

In his room he switched on the lights, and his 
vacant glance sweeping the bureau brought 
up on the box with the crystal lid. In his mind 
the robbery had faded into the background of 
inconsequential things. When Molly had told 
him of the accusations against Esther, his 
interest had centered on the charge of kidnap- 
ing, the monstrous and unbelievable charge, of 
which she stood almost convicted. 

Even now, as he looked at the box and re- 
membered what he had hidden there, it came 
to his memory not as another weapon to be 
used in her defense, but as a souvenir of the 
moment when his present passion had flamed 
into life. A picture rose of that night, the 
silver moon spatterings, her hand, white in the 
white light, with the band on its third finger. 

He opened the box to take it out; it was not 
there. 

CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 


What Has Happened 


Miss Maitland, Private Secretary 


RASSLANDS, the home of the Janneys, 
was upset because Mrs. Janney’s daughter, 
Suzanne, was leaving her husband, Chapman 
Price. The Prices had a daughter, Bébita. 
Also at Grasslands was Esther Maitland, pri- 
vate secretary to Mrs. Janney. Between Miss 
Maitland and Price there seemed to be an 
understanding. As Chapman was leaving the 
Janney home, Bébita ran to him and asked 
him to buy her an electric torch. He sent her 
one from town. 

Suzanne was pressed for money, and decided 
to ask her mother for some, but her mother 
refused. That night the Janney family were 
going out to dinner and Mrs. Janney went to 
an old-fashioned wall safe and took out her 
opal necklace. Esther Maitland went to the 
dinner with the others; and Dick Ferguson, a 
neighbor, was there also. 

Coming home, Ferguson and Miss Maitland 
decided to walk by a wood path. On the way 
Esther picked up a cigar band and put it on 
her engagement finger. Then Ferguson took 
the band and put it in his pocket. That night 
Mr. Janney, who was restless, heard a door 
creak at one o’clock in the morning, and, look- 
ing out in the hall, he saw his stepdaughter, 
Suzanne, moving stealthily along, in one hand 
Bébita’s electric torch. The next day Mrs. 
Janney found the safe had been robbed of her 
jewels. 

Detectives went to work at once. Kissam, 
their head, finding Bébita’s electric torch in 
Mrs. Price’s room, suspected her. Mr. Janney 
confirmed his suspicion, but urged him to hush 
up the matter. Mrs. Janney, exasperated at 
the detectives’ apparent lack of success, ap- 
pealed to her lawyers, Whitney and Whitney, 
for help. They recommended Mrs. Molly 
Babbitts, a former switchboard operator, and 
she was engaged ostensibly as a governess for 
Bébita. 

Next, Mrs. Price thought she would get a 
detective on her own hook, and procured one 
Larkin, particularly to watch Esther Mait- 
land; he went to live near Grasslands. 

Molly became satisfied that Esther Mait- 
land and Dick Ferguson loved each other, but 
Esther would not let Dick know how she felt 
toward him. Molly found that Esther went to 
town frequently, and O’ Malley, the Whitneys’ 
detective, discovered that she visited a house 
on “Gayle Street,’ which he saw Chapman 
Price enter once when Esther was there. The 
janitor of the house was ignorant of these 
visits. He said a young woman, evidently Miss 
Maitland, had engaged a room there, paying a 
month’s rent in advance, for a friend, Miss 
Agnes Brown, an art student from the West. 

Dick Ferguson told Mr. Janney that he 
wished to engage Willitts, Price’s former 
valet, to be his valet. Mr. Janney and Fergu- 
son got on the subject of cigars and it was 
brought out that there was at Grasslands only 
one box of cigars with bands like the one 
Ferguson had locked up at home. Mr. Janney 
kept the cigars in the safe that was robbed. 

Then came a thunderbolt. Bébita was kid- 
napped. The Whitneys believed Price had 
done it and laid a trap to catch him in the 
Gayle Street house. But when O’Malley and 
young Whitney went to the room there they 
found it empty. This month the story is 
continued on page 9. 


SPECIAL FOR JANUARY 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 5864, Tailored 
style of flesh-color, lustrous-finish Batiste ; 
bow-knot design of French knots hand-em- 
broidered in pastel blue and pink. Hem- 
stitched Empire effect. Matches Envelo; 

Chemise No. 4656 shown here. We cannot fill 
mail orders, but can tell you nearest store that 
sells these and other new “DOVE” styles. 


i is true economy to 
buy “DOVE” Under- 
muslins because they are 
.so Well made, of the best 
materials, and most beau- 
tiful in styles. 
Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 


E. SICHER & COMPANY 
\\ ““World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins’’ |f 
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C efservice 


“HERE'S your new chef, Madame— 
you will appreciate the wonders of 
his Chefservice when you taste the world- 
renowned dishes which he prepares in 
Purity Cross model kitchens, ready for 
you to heat and serve. They cost you 
no more than ordinary fare.”’ 


CREAMED CHICKEN A LA KING 
WELSH RAREBIT 
LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE 
au Gratin 
CREAMED CODFISII 
CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 
Cuop SUEY 
CREAMED SPAGHETTI au Gralin 
(Save beef, wheat, sugar, and fuel 
for the Food Administration) 

If not at your quality grocer’s, send us his 
name and receive our unique booklet, 
“* How and When”’; or send $2.50 for 
the ‘*Get Acquainted”’ assort- 
ment, sent prepaidif youmention 
the name of your best grocer. 
Purity Cross Model Kitchen 

Route 


2, 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
You really can’t get along without them in the 
WY Home, School, Office, Store or place of business 

for hanging Pictures, Charis, Posters or any 
decoration to walls. Won't mar woodwork or 
plaster. Simply push them in with your fingers. 


Moore Push-less Han 
Hanger with the Twist" 

They never wear out or rust. The safe 

way to hang heavy Pictures, Clocks, 

Mirrors, Clothing, etc., without injuring 

paper or plaster. Easy to use. 

At Stationery, Hardware, 10 

Photo, 5c and 10c Stores Cc 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pyrene 
the War! 


OR four years we have supplied our 

Allies with Pyrene Extinguishers for 
motor trucks, ambulances, war vessels, 
airplanes, cantonments, munition plants 
and all military property subject to fire. Ty HANDLE TOLEF 
Hundreds of thousands are in service 


in England, France and Italy. 


When America entered the war the 
military need for fire protection became 
so great and so urgent that the entire out- 
put of Pyrene Extinguishers was required. 


Therefore the stocks of our dealers have , 
become less and less and are almost exhausted. 


If you now have a Pyrene Extinguisher do 
not waste. the liquid, and see that the handle 1s 
locked to prevent evaporation. It may not be pos- 
sible to obtain Pyrene liquid until after the war. 

In the meantime—if you have inadequate fire 
protection for your place of business or your 
home—write for our complete catalog of other 


Fire Appliances. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New. York 


GUARDENE GUARDENE 
Chemical Engine Soda and Acid 
Extinguisher 


vere 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Approved 
by the 
Under- 
writers’ 
Labora- 
tories. 


(40 gallons.) A factory size 
fire engine has saved many a 
plant from sure destruction. 
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The perfect bloom 


} of a skin so fine, so soft in tex- 
i | ture that it seems the outward 
i sign of an exquisite personal 
fineness — Read below how by 
proper treatment you can gain 
' this most appealing of all charms 


ONLY BY THE PROPER CARE 
~CAN YOU GAIN THIS CHARM 


T DOES not “just happen” that 
some girls retain the loveliness of a 
fine, soft complexion. Only by really 
caring, by finding out and faithfully using 
the right treatment for the skin have the 
famous beauties kept this charm. 


You, too, when you were a baby had a 
fresh, fair skin. Gradually, your skin has 
lost this magic beauty which rightly be- 
longs to it. 


It is exposure to cold winds and, most 
of all, to dust and dirt that makes the skin 
coarsen. By proper treatment you can off- 
set these harmful influences; you can bring 
new life to your skin, 

Your skin is changing every day. As 
old skin dies, new forms to take its place. 
You can make this new skin what you will. 

Examine your skin closely. 
should be hardly noticeable. 


Its pores 
If they al- 
ready begin to show conspicuously, it is a 
sign that you have not been giving your 
skin the proper care for its needs. 


Begin tonight this treatment for reduc- 
ing enlarged pores-and making the skin 
fine in texture. Use it persistently. Re- 


member, only by faithfully taking care of 


your skin can you correct a condition 
which is the result of years of neglect. 


To make your skin fine in texture 


Dip your wash cloth in very warm water and 
hold it to your face. Now take a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water 
and rub the cake itself over your skin. 
Leave the slight coating of soap on for a 
few minutes until the skin feels drawn and 
dry. ‘Then dampen the skin and rub the 
soap in gently with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse the face thoroughly, 

first in tepid water, then in cold. When- 

ever possible, finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 


You can feel the difference the very 
first time you use this treatment. Within 
ten days your skin will show a marked 
improvement—a promise of that greater 
smoothness that the steady use of Wood- 
bury’s always brings. | 


For a month or six weeks of any Wood- 
bury Facial treatment and for general 


‘cleansing use for that time a 25c cake is 


sufficient. Woodbury’s is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters through- 


out the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 


of special treatments and sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial-size cake 
(enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury treat- 
ment), together with the book- 
let of famous treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 12c we will send you 
the treatment booklet and 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 101 Spring Grove Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, ror 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


The Magic fine, soft skin 


For pale, 
sallow skins 


Do you lack the exquisite 
color that comes and goes? 
Write us for directions for 
the new steam treatment 
for pale, sallow skins. It 
will bring to your skin the 
fresh, glowing color for 
which you have longed 


Conspicuous nose pores» 


You need not let the attractiveness of your face 
be marred by conspicuous nose pores. If this is 
your trouble, start at once the special treatment 
for it given in the booklet wrapped around each 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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The Self-Service Department Store 


An Original Labor-and-Money-Saving Experiment in Selling to Women 


NE of the great economic lessons of the war, which has 

penetrated to the heart of every home, is the revelation of 
the real cost of what we call “‘service.”” The shortage of man 
power has resulted in impairment, reduction, or even total 
abolition of many forms of service. Where it has been main- 
tained, from milk delivery to automobile repairs, it has been 
maintained only at very greatly increased expense. Now, 
however, comes a store which accepts unresetvedly the principle 


that the cost of service represents a large portion of the present- 
day cost of necessaries and, by completely abolishing service 
from its store, makes over to the public the savings in store 
expense thus effected. The Duffy-Powers Company, operating 
a full-fledged department store in Rochester, New York, inau- 
gurated self-service—that is, the customers, not the store, 
provide the service—in its grocery department. It followed this 
with an even greater innovation—the self-service system in the 


sale of shoes, dry goods and women’s wearing apparel. After 
several months of operation, not only are all the self-service 
departments reported on a self-supporting basis, but with sales 
increasing by a third or a half each month. The accompanying 
illustrations show how the store looks and how the goods and 
their prices are displayed to customers. In addition, the store 
has a system of checkers, wrappers and cashiers, which prevents 
confusion and insures correct collection for goods sold. 


OTHING is eas- 

ier than to shop 
in this unique store. 
Everything is in plain 
view and one looks 
over the stock. Find- 
ing what one wants, a 
lift of an eye encoun- 
ters the price above 
the article, whether 
it is a package of 
breakfast food or a 
waist. The few at- 
tendants record the 
sales and accept 
the payment, wrap 
the bundle and pass it 
back tothe purchaser, 
and that’s all there is 
to it. Of course there 
are no free deliveries 
and no “charge”’ ac- 
counts here; this labor 
is saved, for which the 
buyer under other 
circumstances would 
pay. And there is no 
confusion. 


HE self-service 

department store 
idea had its genesis in 
the grocery depart- 
ment, where the idea 
was tried out over a 
period of time. One 
of the high develop- 
ments of the “ready- 
mades”’ as against 
the old piece-goods”’ 
idea, it was but a step 
to carry the basic 
idea into the depart- 
ment of women’s suits, 
coats, dresses and ac- 
cessories. Ordinarily 
in the apparel sec- 
tions of a store of 
similar size operating 
on the usual plan 
about 200 persons 
would be employed, 
yet in the combined 
shoe and apparel sec- 
tions here there are 
only from 25 to 35 
persons employed. 


" 


StcTion @ 


a wa 
Dy iting ON yourself 
Save the af Clerks 


— 


Instead of its Being Necessary to Employ From Fifty to Seventy-Five Clerks in This Grocery 
Departme 4,05 Would Under Other Circumstances be the Case, Only Ten or Twelve are 


Required .¢ its Efficient Operation 


Most Foods Nowadays are Put Up in Packages. The American Housewife Insists That 
They Shall be So Marketed, and in Consequence of This There is Neither Loss Nor 


Insanitary Results From Handling 
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“centralizing of utilities through codperative effort? 


Will the Kitchen be Outside the Home? 


By Charles Harris Whitaker 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


-DAY no condition of living offers so wide a 
|| field for speculation or for prophecy as the house. 
1) What will it be in the future? In what kind of 
dwelling shall we live? Forces are at work which 
| must exercise a very great influence upon the num- 
ber and kinds of houses to be built after the war. 

Roughly, the question has two aspects—city 

: dwelling and country or suburban dwelling. In 
1 oe city ny apartment has steadily reduced the number of priv- 
ate houses; in some of the large cities houses have almost ceased 
to be built. The reasons are two: increasing necessity for hous- 
ing more people in a given area, and the widely felt necessity on 
the part of great numbers of the people for a mode of life which 
will reduce the amount of work necessary to maintain a home. 
The servant problem grows more acute day by day, and the 
future indicates no great possibility of relief. 

But in smaller towns and in the growing communities which 
dot our land by thousands, what will be the house of the future? 
The same influences are here at work, though on a less intensive 
scale. Yet one of these—the desire for a house in which the 
work shall be reduced to the minimum—is rapidly growing into 
a demand which must be met. 

In our house-building, as a rule, we have followed a rather 
beaten path; we have accepted certain things as necessities; yet 
when servants are not to be had, and the burden 
of caring for these necessities falls wholly upon the 
mistress of the house, there is a general tendency 
to ask what are the actual necessities in a house. 
This inquiry comes not only from those who can 
no longer get servants, but quite as largely from 
women who may never have had servants, but who 
wish to have more time for other activities—for 
rng children, for wider social contact, for a little 
play. 


Le this mean that the house, as a separate 
entity, is to pass out of existence, and that for 
the sake of reducing work we are to live in apart- 
ments, or in some other form of dwelling where so 
many of the necessary utilities are centralized and 
thus provide relief from manual labor? 

Or, on the contrary, does it mean that we will 
not surrender our idea of the private house—with 
its atmosphere of personality and affection—but 
that we shall look, first, for a type of house in 
which work and those eternal “steps” will be re- 
duced to a minimum, and second, for a possible 


Both of these fields offer possibilities. Architects 
must restudy the house itself as an industrial 


establishment, where every unnecessary step and all useless 
labor are to be eliminated. 

If the house had ever entered into the competitive field, as 
industry has to do, this study would have taken place long ago. 
Now it is being forced upon us by a demand which, although we 
have assigned it to two definite causes, is really and funda- 
mentally indicative of a growing realization that the house is 
only an instrument by means of which we attain to a greater 
fullness of life. That is what people want. The evidence of that 
desire, even though it still be largely unconscious, is before us in 
too vast a volume to be disregarded. By that demand the house 
of the future will be vitally affected, and for the greater good 
of the nation. Freeing men and women for social contact is 
vitally more important than cloistering them in a home. 


| i ya the possibilities in the second field will have a great 
bearing upon what architects can accomplish through their 
restudy of the house. If we could dispense with the furnace, 
for example, what a saving there would be! If we could have a 
central station from which groups of houses could be heated in 
winter, and which would provide refrigeration in summer, we 
could solve the problem of central heat, and that of daily ice 
delivery too. The laundry has already centralized washing and 
will do so more and more. 


Hot Food en Route to Families Who Use No Kitchens 


But the next great problem is the kitchen. Perhaps upon no 
other single thing about the house does its future so much 
depend as upon what we can do for the kitchen. Yet it is the 
most difficult thing in which to bring about codperation. A 
strong personal feeling seems to attach to the preparation of 
food in the home, yet is it not based entirely on the belief that 
home cooking offers better things to eat? 

Suppose there could be a community kitchen where the qual- 
ity of materials and the method of preparation were of the best; 
where the work was supervised by a skilled dietitian; from which 
food could be delivered at the house as well cooked, as hot and 
as palatable as though prepared at home. Would our prejudice 
still refuse to yield? Would we not, on the whole, have better 
food all round? Would we not deliver the housekeeper from a 
work that could, on the whole, be better and more cheaply done 
by especially trained people? Experience in this direction has 
already answered yes to these questions. 


HALL we dare to predict, then, that the ideal house of the 

future will be kitchenless—or provided only with an emer- 
gency room, where cooking may be done in case of illness or 
through a breakdown of the central kitchen? If it is that kind 
of house that we want, then that is the kind of house we shall 
get. But the want must precede the house and must be suffi- 
ciently manifest to make the organization of the 
central kitchen a possibility. 

Out of the lessons of war there must come a 
greater readiness on the part of housekeepers to 
consider the benefits of codperation. They have 
already adopted a multitude, of which they seldom 
think: water, gas, electric light, sewage, telephone, 
laundry, ready-made clothing, to mention a few of 
the more prominent. But these have come about 
through the ability of men to commercialize this 
coéperation. 

Now the housekeepers must themselves commer- 
cialize the other forms of coéperation, for it is 
through such codperative effort that housework can 
be reduced and leisure provided in greater measure. 
The future of the house will respond to every effort 
women make in this direction. The old prejudices 
must go. 

Life will not be poorer and less homelike and 
intimate through the banishment of menial work 
from the house, but the home will be made richer 
and a better instrument for enlarging the field of 
life. More than that, the performance of menial 
work will be raised to the dignity of an honorable 
human effort calling for the much-needed better- 
ment in the lives of those who perform it. 


The Home Without a Dining Room 


By George H. Barrington 


DISCUSSION, of which this little article is a 
résumé, took place one evening recently at dinner 
in the home of an architect friend. He had been 
a college mate—the architect host—and in the 
| years that have elapsed since we both were sons 
¥}| of a certain Mid-Western state university I had 
encountered him rarely; but I had come across 
: : 4} house designs bearing his signature in the archi- 
chen journals. Our meeting on Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago had made a happy moment in a tiring day, and I eagerly 
accepted his invitation to dine with him that evening at his 
home in one of Chicago’s North Shore suburbs. 

The daylight-saving idea was in operation still and at seven 
o’clock, when we turned in at the gate in the hedge of his place, 
it was instantly apparent to me that as far as Chicago suburban 
conditions permitted he was living true to his convictions as 
expressed in the brief articles by him that I had read from 
time to time. From the square hall, with its fireplace facing the 
front door, I was taken directly into the living room where, in 
a wide stone fireplace, 
itself facing the hall en- 
trance, a low log fire 
was burning. 


ONE side the 
fireplace was 
flanked by twin doors 
of the so-called French 
variety giving on a 
stone porch with a 
sleeping roof,as I after- 
ward learned, and on 
the other side, by a 
cushioned and backed 
wall seat that ran from 
the fireplace around 
the corner of the room 
to the window at the 
back. Within this 
seated angle stood a 
charming table of oak, 
with a long runner of 
an attractive design, 
and on it two lamps. 

I saw no evidence of dinner even when my friend’s wife joined us 
from hearing the prayers of their little boy upstairs. We chatted 
before the fire, from which a low, inviting divan extended, or 
rather at right angles from the fire, until dinner was served. 

A maid removed the lamps from the table to the corner of the 
room and set them on the shelves projecting above the backing 
of the wall seats. Then, wheeling in a tea wagon, she placed on 
the table “ the implements of feeding,’’ and my friend’s wife rose. 


Why Not a Meal on This Table? 


We seated ourselves on that wall seat, behind what 
a moment before had been a library table, my 
hostess at the end, myself down the side but on 
her right, my friend next to me on that wall seat. 

Again the maid appeared, wheeling the tea cart, 
and from it there was placed before each of us 
three one of those divided plates—the meat in the 
wider segment, potatoes in one of the lesser and 
another vegetable in the third, a pat of butter and 
aroll. Thus our dinner. 

Now and again I caught in the light what I took 
to be a glint of amusement in the eyes of my old 
friend, but he offered no explanation. Indeed, it 
was his wife whose instinct penetrated my wonder 
finally, but even she did not touch upon what to 
me wasa most unusual—and most charmingly do- 
mestic—dinner until the maid, with her tea cart, 
had consecutively served the salad and the dessert 
and finally set before the hostess a burning coffee 
percolator. It was 
then, as she passed me 
my cup, that she said: 
“No, Mr. Barrington, our dining 
room isn’t being redecorated or having 
its floor cleaned. For—we have no 
dining room. And Iloveit! Henry”— 
to her husband—‘“‘I think you’d bet- 
ter explain.” 


HEREUPON “Henry” did ex- 
plain, and in a manner I shall 
never forget. He told me that he had 
had the idea for years, but that it re- 
quired these days of few or no serv- 
ants to make it practically desirable. 
He told me that after all the “‘ dining 
room” could not be justified from any 
point of view in the average house of 
the average family; how in the old 
days of medieval monarchism every- 
one ate in the kitchen save on great 
occasions where the “state” dining 
room was employed. When the peo- 
ple became “‘free”’ politically and had 
houses of their own everyone was a king in his own household, and 
in the instinctive love we all have for traditions of greatness, din- 
ing rooms sprang up wherein all the family ate all their meals. 
Modernly, he argued, the present dining room is the most 
unthrifty and downright useless room in the house. It is a 
room that is occupied not to exceed two hours a day; it demands 
relatively the most expensive furniture in the house—buffets, 
sideboards and “China cabinets” that the better taste of to-day 


A Dining Alcove is Possible 


has done away with. 
In ancient times the 
family plate was dis- 
played in those great 
state dining rooms on 
the sideboards and in 
cabinets. 

But.such a display is 
not good taste to-day, 
so why all that furni- 
ture designed for no 
other purpose? 


NDEED,” he said, 

you choose to 
go far enough back 
into ancient pagan 
times you will discover, 
I believe, that | our 
present dining room is 
really a converted 
pagan chapel in which, 
in those days, meat sacrifices were made. So when we built 
this house we carried our philosophy into realization. 

“A door, which you do not see particularly, opens from one 
end of this room into a butler’s pantry that in turn connects with 
the kitchen. All the foolish, time-wasting care of display silver 
and china is done away with. With no dining-room furniture to 
buy all the better furniture could be purchased for this room— 
and a good picture or two. Besides, it is one room less to heat. 
And our friends like it better.” 

“But how about the exterior of a dining-roomless house?” 
Iasked. ‘I didn’t take note of yours especially, as I came in.”’ 

‘That is up to the architect,”’ my friend said. ‘“‘I have made 
the plans of one house that places the kitchen where the dining 
room ordinarily would be, and the ordinary kitchen space be- 
comes the garage.”’ 

I agreed then that it seemed quite reasonable to leave it to 
the architect. 

“But after all,” put in my hostess, “‘it is the difficulty of 
securing, coupled with the expense of maintaining, servants 
to-day that gives the house its greatest economic value to us.”’ 

‘“‘We simply said to ourselves,” my friend added, ‘“‘Why a 
dining room?’ And as we couldn’t answer the question logically 
we went ahead. As it is, I am at this moment planning other 
dining-roomless suburban houses for erection here. | I call them 
my ‘after-the-war houses.’” 

Later he showed me several pictures of dining-room substi- 
tutes, so to speak, as if to prove his argument. 

And as I walked to my hotel in the city that night I asked 
myself: “‘Why the dining room?” And I have 1 ot been able to 
answer the question to my satisfaction thus far. 
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When you cut the cuticle you 


Jeave little uyprotected praces 


all around:3 


delicate nail 


rgot, which become sore, rough 
and ragged 
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‘*T don’t see how I ever 
tolerated having my cuticle 
cut. Cutex is so easy to 
use, so quick and makes my 
nails look so much better’? 


fog 


to manicure 


UTTING the cuticle is ruinous! 

When you cut the cuticle, you leave 
little unprotected places all around the ten- 
der nail root. These become rough, sore 
and ragged; they-grow unevenly and cause 
hangnails. 


The right way to manicure 


_ The right way to manicure is to soften 
and remove surplus cuticle without knife 
or scissors. Just apply a bit of Cutex, 
the harmless cuticle remover, to the base of 
your nails, gently pushing back the cuticle. 


The moment you use Cutex, you realize 
how exactly it is what you have needed all 
along. It does away with all need for cut- 
ting or trimming, and leaves such a firm, 
smooth, even line at the base of your waite, 
you will wonder how yn ever got along 
without it. 


In five minutes the most delightful 
_ manicure you ever had 


First, file your nails until they are just 
even with the finger tips and rounded. 
Then wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (these come in the Cutex 
package), dip it into the Cutex bottle and 
work around the base of the nail, gently 
pressing back the cuticle. In a moment 
the dry, overgrown cuticle is softened. 
Rinse the fingers carefully in clear water, 
pushing the cuticle back when drying the 
hands. 

If you like ieiaictiies nail tips, apply a 
little Cutex Nail White underneath the nails. 

Finish your manicure with Cutex Cake 


A complete mani- 
cure set for 21. 
Send for it today! 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON WITH 
21c TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 101 


Street 


—-— 


114 West 17th St., New York City 


Polish. This gives a delightful, 
brilliant polish. 


softly 


Have you ever noticed this about your 
cuticle? In cold weather the cuticle often 
shows a tendency to become dry and rough 
after the hands have been put into water. 
When this happens, apply a little ,Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort to the base of the nails. 
The soothing cream will help to keep the 
cuticle soft and smooth. 


Now look at your nails! 

See how well-groomed they look, what a soft 
transparency they have! Notice the firm, smooth 
outline at their base. 

Keep your nails looking well. Care for them 
regularly. Once or twice each week take five 
minutes tc manicure your nails this way and 
you will never be bothered with coarse, over- 
grown, ragged cuticle or hangnails. 

Cutex, the Cuticle Remover, comes in 35c,65¢ 
and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 35c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or 
stick form is 35c,and Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 35c. 


A complete manicure set for 
only 21c 

Mail the coupon today with z1c for the 
complete manicure set shown below. It contains 
trial sizes of the Cutex Remover, Cutex Nail 
White, Cutex Cake Polish and Cutex Paste 
Polish, together with emery board, orange stick 
and absorbent cotton—— enough for several mani- 
cures. Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 101, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 21¢ to MacLean, 
Benn &F Nelson, Limited, Dept. ror, 489 St. Paul 
St. West, Montrcal, for your sample set and get 
Canadian prices. 


Soften and remove surplus 
cuticle without knife or scissors. 
See what a firm, smooth, even 
edge Cutex gives your cuticle 
without cutting 


wrong and the right 


“I have found Cutex the 
quickest and most effective 
way of taking care of my 


nails”? 
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“Some more of those stock- 
ings that wear so well’— 
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More Durable-eDURHAM Stockings — the kind that everybody in the 
family likes so well because they are good-looking and long-wearing. 

A mother soon learns to know good stockings. She sees where they wear 
out first. She sees that Durable-DURHAM Stockings are extra strongly 
reinforced at these points of hardest wear. 

She learns that money is saved and darning is avoided by purchasing 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


. «TAR HEEL 


A medium weight sock 
with 3-thread, strongly re- 
inforced heels and toes. 
Elastic ribbed top securely 
poe on. Feet and toes are 

seamless and even. 
Black, tan and white. 
Price 25c pair 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


This hosiery is not only extra strongly reinforced 
to make it wear longer but is superior in other 
ways. Legs are full length and tops are wide 
and elastic. A\ll sizes are correctly marked. Feet 
and toes are smooth, seamless and even. The 
Durham dyes are fast so that colors will not fade 
from wearing or washing. 

Durable:DURHAM Hosiery includes styles 
for every member of the family, for work, play 
or dress, for every season of the year, retailing at 
25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 

For coldest weather, Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery gives comfort 

This hosiery is strong and warm, with thick, 

soft fleecing that protects from Wintry cold. 


You should be able to buy Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery at any dealer's. if you do not find it, 
write to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., 
New York, for Free Catalog showing all styles 
and we will see that you are supplied 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N.C. 


ROVER LAD 
A good medium weight substantial 
wockinglorchilden, agg reinforced 


knees. Strongly double reinforced 

heels and toes. Feet and toes smooth, 

seamless andeven. Black and white. 
Price 40c pair 


ALPINE 
A warm and comfortable stocking. 
Double fleecy-lined throughout. Full 


warmth and full of wear. Extra 
wide and elastic flare top. Double 
reinforced heels and toes. Black only. 


Price 35c pair 


How to Serve Grapefruit | 


— 


and Oranges 


Dozens of pleasing ways for serving 
these delicious food fruits and scores of 
recipes for their use in cookery and con- 
§ / fections are given in 


Book, “The Health 


Fruits of Florida” 


Many other helpful and practical sugges- | 
tions for the utilization of grapefruit, direc- | 
tions as to how best to prepare them, etc., | 
are contained in the 


| 
Sealdsweet Kitchen | 
Calendar and Chart 


Both these valuable publications | 
will be mailed you free of charge if | 
you send us your name and address. 
Write for them today and learn | 
more about Sealdsweet grapefruit | } 
and oranges. 


“Like Walking onVelvet” 


The cushion inner soles of Dr. A - 
Reed Cushion Shoes afford healthful 
protection from extremes of cold and 
dampness and make them the “‘easi- 
est shoes on earth.” You don’t need 
to “break in’ 

The Original and Genuine 


Di: ARee 


J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 
Makers of Meris Shoes - --- Makers of Womeris Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 
Now, more than ever before, isshoe 
quality vital. The economy of a shoe 
is determined by the long 
wear which shoes give 
rather than by what 
they cost. That’s why 
Dr. A. Reed Shoes are 
economical. 
The Dr. A. Reed dealer 
in your locality will 
be pl to fit 
= to a pair. 
If no deal- 
er is con- 
venient, 
_ write us, 


CLARK & CO, fc. Sole Distributers 652 Broadway, New York 


For the Girl Who Works 


By Dudley Harmon 


malf ALL the changes in ways of 
i living which the war’s emer- 
gencies have brought, the 
greatest advance, and the one 
of most lasting value, has been 
in the recognition of and ade- 
quate provision for the living 
needs of the unmarried woman 
supporting herself away from home. It did 
not take long for our commercialized schools 
and colleges to learn what had to be done to 
provide proper living conditions for the girls 
who came to them for education. Nor have the 
daughters at home suffered unduly from a lack 
of inadequate provision for their needs. 

But what, until very recently, has been 
done for the girl who finds her work away from 
home? Except for the efforts of the Y. W. 
C. A. and similar disinterested organizations 
or agencies—nothing. Such girls—and women 
too—have been limited to the choice of either of 
two things: They could go to a boarding house, 
or they could form alien members of home cir- 
cles other than their own, gaining admission to 
an environment more often uncongenial than 
not by renting “extra” rooms—sometimes with 
meals provided, sometimes not. 

In neither case are the rooms or other facil- 
ities furnished usually designed and operated 


three-story buildings, ..connected by porches, 
will be divided, for the most part, into single 
sleeping rooms, with a few large enough for 
two persons. Each of these rooms will be 
equipped with clothes closets, electric lights, 
steam heat and, perhaps most precious of all, 
running water. All the furniture will be built 
to serve its purpose—no makeshift or left-over 
pieces of odds and ends. 

On each floor will be an adequate number 
of lavatories, equipped with both shower and 
tub baths. Finally—and this is of interest to 
householders—all the buildings will be served 
by a single. central heating and refrigerating 


WADDY B. WOOD, ARCHITECT 


Court View at 23d and B 
Streets, Washington 


plant. Compare this with the way 
girls you know are living in board- 
ing houses and rented rooms. 
But there is more. For each 
group of residence halls there is 
an administration building, con- 


WADDY B. WOOD, ARCHITECT 


Between Wings of Residence Halls, 
Washington, D.C. 


in such manner as really suit the needs of the 
occupants. As a rule, they are mere compro- 
mises, which are accepted only because nothing 
better is available and, too, because of the 
delicacy of the position of the young unmarried 
woman living away from home. She must have 
social shelter, so to speak, as well as physical 
protection from the elements. 

All these needs are met, however, in such 
dwellings as are now being provided for women 
war workers by the Government of tne United 
States and other wartime employers. Resi- 
dence halls for women are coming into being 
not only at Washington, but all over the East- 
ern United States and in England. Further- 
more, an indication of what we may expect 
henceforth is found in the action of a telephone 
company which recently bought two new apart- 
ment houses and converted them into residence 
halls for its young women employees. 


OW, just what does all this mean from the 
girls’ point of view? The answer is found 
in the buildings at Washington, which are only 
typical of the rapid progress made. This proj- 
ect alone is to provide living quarters for sev- 
eral thousand people in this way: Groups of 


taining office, heating plant, and 
so forth. In addition, there is a 
cafeteria, where all who wish can 
get good meals at reasonable 
prices. This building contains 
also an auditorium, suitable for use for lec- 
tures, entertainments and dancing. Other 
rooms will be available for reading, visiting and 
lounging. 


HEN there is theinfirmary. The girl living 

here will find it easy and natural to seek 
medical attention when she needs it, without 
fear of suffering neglect or enforcing great incon- 
venience on others if she is sick. The infirmary 
will have the usual office and reception room, 
a ward, private rooms, diet kitchen, and so 
forth, with nurses in attendance and doctors 
at all times available. 

These things themselves are not new, but I 
submit that it has not been heretofore common 
to find such living conditions offered to young 
women at work for the sum of $45 a month, for 
room, two meals every day and three on 
Sunday. 

This is not a charity rate; it is the price 
determined by calculation of the cost. It is 
proof conclusive that the only reason young 
women who work have not had these things 
availdble before is that formerly no one has 
been sufficiently interested in their services 
and their contentment to provide them. 


A Hartford Community Kitchen 


PHOTOGRAPH BY W, G. OUOLEY 


These Children of Hartford, Connecticut, Have Visibly Improved Since This Com- 
munity Kitchen Unit Was Established to Furnish Nourishing Food at Cost 
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The French Factory Mother 


Will Her Sister Appear Here? 


ARLY in the war France discovered 
that its great war industries must 
be operated in considerable extent by 
women with children. But what of the 
babies? That was the problem, and 
France met it by effecting the establish- 
ment of factory créches in charge of 
nurses. The result has been a lowering 
of the rate of infant mortality as well as 
a lowering of the rate of mother worry 
and unhappiness. In our own industrial 
centers may not the idea find a lodgment 
to the end that a general betterment 
of conditions will result? 


_.Here, on the Left, is the Mother at Work 
in the French Plant, Sturdy, Intelligent, 

_ Determined —Typifying the Spirit and 
the Service of Women in This War 


While Mother is at Her Machine, Baby is Getting a Bath, Rub and Fresh Clothes in the 
Red Cross Créche Across the Street 


During the Forenoon Comes the Fifteen- 
Minute Recess From Work When All the 
Babies Get Their Second Breakfast, and it 
Does Taste Good. Also, it’s No Less 
Good for the MothersThan for the Babies 


The Real Interest of the Lunch Hour for 
the Factory Mother is the Opportunity 
ThatShe Thus Gets fora Visit With Baby; 
for, After All, the Luncheon of a Working 
Woman Doesn’t Take an Hour as a Rule 


fe 


At the End of the Day’s Work Mothers and Babies All Ride Home Together in a Big 
Factory Truck Like This One 
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Vastly Better Way 
Brush Teeth 


All Statements A pproved by High Denial Authorities 


Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. It is evident 
that old-time methods do not give ade- 
quate protection. 


As every dentist knows, the reason 
lies in a film. In that slimy, clinging, 
ever present film. It gets into crevices 
and stays, and resists the tooth brush. 
That is the tooth destroyer. 


That film is what discolors. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds food which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth—the cause 
of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are due to the 
film. 


Scientific men have long sought a way 


to end that film. And one man now has- 


found it. 


The way is called Pepsodent—a tooth 
paste based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. 


The purpose is to dissolve the film, 
then prevent its accumulation. 


Watch Its 


Pepsin must be activated, else it is 
inert. The usual method is an acid, 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed barred. 


But now a harmless activating method 
has been found. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That discov- 
ery makes possible these Pepsodent re- 
sults. 


After three years of clinical tests we 
now offer it to users. Able authorities 
have proved its results thousands of times 
over. Now we ask you to prove them in 
your home. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special trial tube. Use it like any tooth 


You will see in a short time that 
Pepsodent means cleaner, safer teeth. 
It wili be a revelation. You will want 
jg good results continued, we be- 
lieve. 


” Cut out the coupon now. 


| SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE, 
| 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT Co., 
_ Dept. 351, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 10c for Special Tube of 
| Pepsodent. 


paste, then watch the results. Note how | Name- — 
clean your teeth feel after using. Note 
how they whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 
Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
Pp ansod PAT. OFF. 
REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
(151) 


to 
To laugh, to crow— 
And all in a 


KIDDIE-KOOP 
Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen Combined 
Dainty Kiddie-Koop sells for the price of a good crib alone— 
is wheelable, foldable, enclosing springs and mattress, so-easily- 
carried-and-adjusted. Makes baby healthier, happier, through 
Mother’s release from watching- and work-worries—all the 
way from baby’s birth-day through fourth birthday. 
When writing for free folder and 10-day 
trial offer, please give dealer’s name. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada. 


3 Become a Nurse 
Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


F YOU cannot spend three 

years in hospital or are past 
a age limit, send name 
andaddresson postcard foryear- 
book explaining the C. S. N. 
Home-PracticeMethodofstudy- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main &t. Jamgstown, N. ¥. 


~PERMANEN 


Clear your house and keep \™ 
it free of rats and mice with * 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ %: 
Kills them all quickly—and they \; 


“Don’t Die in the House” 


“Rough On Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will'‘eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessdry. Don't be 
Rough On Rate’’at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet, ‘Ending Rats and Mice.” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jevvey City, N., J. 
Originator'of (Rough On: Rats"; 


2 
ew and Di That Are Coming 
3 
| 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. | 
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Ask For The 


DELONG 


PRESS 


BUTTON 


You will find it on your | 
favorite notion counter, | 


“Either Side Up” : 


—for both sides are alike, | 
and you can’t sew it on | 
wrong. 
The De Long Press Button | 
holds firmly, releases easily, 


G6 99 


Mum 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor out of 


perspiration. 


At first women used it only 


in summer. 


Now, every dainty woman 
who knows what ‘‘Mum’’ does, 
‘uses it after the bath all the 


year round. 
Get a jar today. 25 cents. 


“Mum" 


is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


basis of control. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a scien- 
tific method in child training, founded 
on the principle that confidence is the 
This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, wil- 
fulness, untruthfulness and other dan- 
gerous habits which, if not properly 
remedied, lead to dire consequences. 
The trouble in most cases now is that 
children are punished or scolded for 
what they do. The new method Te- 


world. It is also endorsed by leading educators. It 
covers all ages from cradle to eighteen years. 


a startling book which describesthisnew Tie 
system and outlines the work of the Par- 
ents Association. Send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free— 
but do it now as this announcement may 
never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 


VIVAUDOUW'S 


nly when you know its fragrance, 
will you know why itis irresist- 
ible! Send 15 cents to Vivaudou 


Dept. 441, 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 


New Methods in Child 
Free Book + Training” is the title of Fe 


tor 


scolding but by confidence and codper- 
ation along lines which are amazingly 
easy for any parent to wc mead apply. 

4 This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements into the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for thc busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the 


A mother designed 
this underwaist 


waist was put on sale. Toda: 
romping boys and girls are wearers of 


Thirty-two years 28 the original taped, knit- 
y — of 


WE CAN’T AFFORD 
TO GET SICK 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


mIO MANY of our physicians and 
ij nurses have gone abroad that 
|| this winter, even more than 
|| any other time, we should con- 
3] 9 it really unpatriotic to get 
i) sick. 

In order to keep well, use all 
the common sense you have. 
Dress seadiattabie, eat wisely, sleep enough 
and take some exercise. 

To dress comfortably means to have on suf- 
ficient clothing to protect the body from the 
bitter winter winds. More girls contract bron- 


q . chitis and pave the way for tuberculosis by 

displayed sO that you can than the That Help Make 

4 : : ave seen delicate, anemic girls go to work or ° 

i r eadily choose the sizes te school, in the dead C winter, with a thin Children Sturdy 

: . a chiffon waist that would be about correct for 

4 you need. Sew it on the hottest July day we ever have. Under this OTHERS know their 

% . transparent waist no flannels are worn, only a children should romp 
i little thin silk or lisle vest, and a gauzelike 


corset cover. The lower part of the body is 
clothed in very much the same manner: thin 
drawers, a thin silk petticoat, and that is about 
all. These girls hug the radiators and fairly 
shrink, together in their efforts to get warm 
enough to work or study. They are so cold that 
they do not digest their meals well, and indi- 
gestion soon adds to their discomfort. Their 
feet are clad in the thinnest of silk stockings and 
high-heeled shoes with paperlike soles, which 
feel the chill of the cold pavements even when 
there is no rain to cause dampness. 

No girl who spends the day in an office in 
this constant state of chill is doing justice 


washes and irons perfectly § either to herself or to her employer. She can- quality in fancy knit goods for infants, 
h = be shivering in her body children and women—Bootees, Sacques, 
doesn’t cut the thread. Warmth mesns Telasation and en open mind, | Leggings, Sweaters, Shawls, House Jack- 
ets, Caps, Play Suits, Mittens, etc. 
3 HE epidemic of last autumn demonstrated 
THE DE LONG 2 to us that warm clothing and heavy coats SIMON ASCHER & eee Inc. 
H E , and a well-ventilated trolley are far better than (Established since 1879 
OOK AND LYE i a p-~t pest and a close, veer car. Fancy Knit Goods Exclusively 
; ile we must save wool there is no reason D Fifti : New Y 
F > F cotton underwear or silk if we can afford it. N 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Wool in underwear has a life-giving property, ri Fy 
St. Marys, Canada and retains the body heat extremely well. dress of 
Another important factor in keeping well is nearest 
to sleep well and warmly enough. The room haass hed 
itself should be full of fresh air, but the body = 


should never be allowed to become chilled. On 
bitter winter nights put a flatiron or hot-water 
bottle in the bed to warm it before you ‘get in; 
use bed socks if necessary. If you have been 
out in the cold take a drink of hot milk or cocoa 
and you will fall asleep much quicker. 

Sleep is one of the most important factors in 
keeping well. Try to keep regular and early 
hours all winter and you will be able to accom- 
plish twice as much good work during the day. 

Everyone needs some sort of bath daily; it 
is the mark of good breeding if of nothing else. 
Many are not able to stand a cold plunge bath, 
but if you stand in a tub of warm water and 
use a quick, cold shower this will answer every 
purpose. If you cannot bear even this, then a 
rapid sponge bath, taken in a warm room and 
followed by a brisk rub with a coarse bath 
towel, will stir up the circulation wonderfully. 
Warm tub baths are best taken at bedtime. 
Be very careful to take good care of the mouth 
and teeth, for here lie many bacteria, ready to 
develop into all sorts of maladies if they are 
allowed to remain undisturbed. A thorough 
brushing of the teeth and then a rinsing of 
mouth and throat with pure, cold water con- 
taining a pinch of bicarbonate of soda or salt 
will insure cleanliness. 


F IT is possible take ten or fifteen minutes 

for deep breathing and setting-up exercises 
as soon as you are dressed. Put on a warm 
sweater and open the windows, then breathe 
deeply and exercise vigorously. Everyone 
knows what the setting-up exercises have done 
for our soldiers and sailors. 

A well-balanced diet is exceedingly impor- 
tant. This should contain cereals, eggs, plenty 
of green vegetables, a little meat and fish, 
bread and butter, some milk and cream, and 
fruits in various ways. 

Take time enough to masticate the food 
properly and do not bolt a meal. Take water 
freely between meals and a glass on arising. 

To keep well, the mind as well as the body 
must be properly taken care of. Try not to 
worry or fret over trifles. Above all keep busy; 
do not overwork, but do as much as your 
strength will permit every day. 

Some fun is essential to good health too. 
Interesting movies, good music, an occasional 
party should be indulged in every week or 
two. Spend as much time as possible out of 
doors. Walking is one of the healthiest forms 
of exercise; skating and coasting are splendid 
for adults as well as for children. Sunday 
should be made the day of rest. 

Naturally everyone prefers to feel well 
rather than to be ill, but many thoughtless 
persons do perfectly unwarranted things which 
lower their vitality and pave the way for sick- 
ness. But this winter, of all times, live as sane 
a life as you can manage, and keep the nurses 
and doctors for our soldiers and sailors who 


Knitted 
Wearables 


in the crisp outdoors. 
Greater than ever this winter is the need 
for knitted wearables. 

Ascher’s Knit Goods keep the little ones 
snug and warm and make them just lov- 
able bundles of healthy happiness—no 
matter how bitter the cold. 

When buying knitted garments always 
look for the Label of the Lamb. It guar- 
antees a standard of quality that has 
stood the test for nearly half a century. 


You can get this same superb Ascher’s 


you upon 
request, 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
-loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off ~ 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops anc 
shortly theentirecorn or callus loosens anc 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes anc 
hardened calluses. Freezone does noi 


Vee over underclothes — supplies = 


need them and civilians who are attacked by 


(Dept. A, Times Bldg., New York, or some unpreventable disease. 
if you live in Canada, Vivaudou, 344 


St. Poul St., West, Montreal) for a 


irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Climbing 
; Aes 4 ’ warmth. , The fabric is elastic knit—has plenty HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail : Write f 
of * Tapes placed to suspend department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Canadian Agents: : weig outer- ts froin & designed to give monthly instruction to mothers about the 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Identify it by the Nazareth trademark in red on care of their babies. Babies must be registered before Freezone on your dresser and never let 
Lymans, Lid., Montreal each waist, Sizes | to 13 years for boy or girl. are Ce of a corn ache twice. 
ressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover 
te how ven cost of service, Doctor Coolidge will Small bottles can be had at any dr ug 
. blanks, which must be filled out and returned. vice on ° ° 
At dry goods stores everywhere. . store in the United States or Canada. 
your en, the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be sent 


every month. Advice about older children up to twelve 
years of age will also be given by mail if a stamped, 
addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to 
Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THe Laprzs’ 
JournaL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Timg.Ben- 
efits. Recitations, 


Monologues, Enter- 
tainments, Dialogs, 
Tableaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T. S$. DENISON aco. Dept. 37, Chicago 


NATARETH WAIST CO.; Nazareth, P 
New York Office: Broads 
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Pleasant Variations of War Foods {jj . 


| Thebighousekeeping problem to- | 
day is how to keep the war-time | 
| 


| menu frombecomingmonotonous. 
| Many housekeepers find pleasant 


|| variety from dishes made with [iis 


GRANULATED 


GELATINE 


| Each package of Chalmers con- | 
| tains a little recipe book that will | 
| give youmany helpful suggestions. | 
| You will find Chalmers pure, 
wholesome, delicious, and, above 
i} all, economical. Chalmers Gela- 
| tine used in jelly costs only about 
Ye per helping. 
Chalmers Gelatine Sales Corp. 
"Richmond, Va. 


Try this recipe yourselfs 


Pineapple Sherbet. Put 4 box Chal- 
mers Gelatine to soak for an hour in pt. 
of water, dissolve in | 
2 quarts boiling water, | 
add juice of 6 lemons, } 
sweeten to taste. ~ Just 
before freezing stir in | 
a can of grated pine- | 
apple that has been 


sw 
“Chalmers Makes the ll 


Best Desserts.” 


* 


Produce Quick and Positive Results 


Buist’s 1919 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing — Tells how to make a kit 


uist’s Record — Growing an lying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 

If you have a garden you should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant and how to cultivate, and 
is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower 
seeds with orders of 50 cents and over. 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


3 
> 


will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2séish, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds,. worth 15c; 
Tomato li the finest, worth 20c; 

} 7 splendid,*worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow Bulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. é 
Write today; mention this magazine. 


SEND 10 CENTS 
0 cover postage and packing and re- "a 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 4 
postpaid, together with my big in- 
structive, beautiful Seed and 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 4 


H.W.BUCKBEE 


hockford Seed Farms 
Fa:m 26 Rockford, Il. 


“Hoosier Roses” FREE 


An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors, FREE. 
. Explains rose and flower success and how to get Great 
Climbing “American Beauty” Rose Bush—vivid crimsgn—F REE, 


Write for book HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. 


_ Trees—Roses—Vines 
i) in small or large lots at half agate 
rices, Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
k—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 

12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OSES ef NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


THE NEW DARNING 
YOU CAN’T SEE 


AVE you asuit or a dress which is perfectly 
good except fora hole ora tear? Well, 
do not despair, for if you take it to the 

clothes hospital it can mended by pains- 
taking fingers which, thread by thread, reweave 
with such exactitude that you cannot detect 
where the hole was located. Now that fabrics 
are so costly, it is more necessary than ever 
that all good clothes should be 
restored, and by invisible weav- 
ing the parts affected by moth 
holes, tears or burns in woolen 
garments may be successfully 
restored. Silks, satins, velvets 
and transparent fabrics can- 
not be.rewoven by this proc- 
ess. Serge, basket weave, pop- 
lin, twills, cashmere and other 
well-known fabrics can. be ac- 
curately reproduced. 

To reweave a fabric successfully, one must 
study the texture and note carefully the man- 
ner in which the weaving has been done. 


Plain Weave 


VERY school child is taught that two sets 
of threads are used in weaving, the warp 
andthe woof. The warp consists of the length- 
wise threads which carry throughout the length 
of the material. 


The woof is the filling, which 
is worked crosswise and car- 
ried back and forth across the 
sets of the lengthwise threads. 

The weave of material is 
divided into three funda- 
mental classes: plain, twill 
andsatin. Plain weave is the 
most common. It is made by 
passing the filling over each 
alternate warp end and un- 
der the others, as in darning. 

Next to the plain weave 
is the twill, in which the 
threads produce diaganal lines across the fab- 
ric, such as in cashmere, tricot, herringbone, 
cheviot, etc. A twill is made by running both 
warp and filling under one and over three 
threads, in which the twill is more pronounced. 
In fact, various twills are combined with the 
plain weave in order to give variety to the 
texture and also to make the twill more or less 
pronounced on the surface of the goods. 

The rib and basket weaves 
are derivatives of the plain 
weave, two or more threads re- 
placing the single strand. In 
the rib weave, either the warp 
or the filling threads run double 
or treble, making a corded ef- 
an ng are run double or pig 
treble, giving a coarse texture. et Weave 


\\/BEN you have a hole to reweave, ex- 
amine the texture through a glass if it is 
too finé to be easily visible by the naked eye. 
Cut around the outer edges, making a clean- 
cut edge back to where the material is firm, 
removing all uneven ends. Draw threads from 
the seams or hem with which to reweave. 
Various-size needles 
are used for this work, 
depending upon the 
thickness of the fiber, 
and the long-eye nee- 
dle used for embroid- 
ery is preferable. The 
warp threads are run 
in first, and remember 
that you must draw 
‘out the warp threads 
ae for this purpose if the 
weave is to be identi- 
The Hole cal. If there is any 
color introduced in 


stripes or plaids, this must be woven in at the 
exact position of the original texture. 

This reweaving is done on the right side, and 
all the ends are drawn out and finished on the 
right side. 

When beginning, with the point of the needle 
lift out the warp threads four stitches beyondthe 


Right and Wrong Side of Darn 


hole. Then put the needle in the fabric beyond 
the drawn thread and slip under and through 
the filling threads from which the ends of the 
warp have been lifted. The work must be 
spread, putting the needle in slightly in ad- 
vance and then slightly to the rear of the line so 
that it will distribute 
the threads unevenly. 
Carry the needle 
across and proceed to 
pick up filling threads 
on the opposite side in 
a similar way. 

When the warp 
threads are woven in 
accurately the filling is 
put in, and thisis byfar 
the most delicate and 
exacting part of the 
hand weaving. There 
must be no inaccura- 
cies, but every thread must be gone under and 
over on exact counts to duplicate the original 
weave. Each fiber used is brought out in an 
end on the right side, and not reversed as in 
ordinary stocking darning, but a new fiber re- 
thread each time. 


When Finished 


Health 
Demands 
That 
Your Skin 
Be Clean 


EARLY one-fifth of the total body waste passes 

through the skin. Every pore must be kept 
clean and clear, ready to carry on its work of keeping 
the body healthy. How clean your skin is largely 
depends on the soap you use. 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


gets right down into the pores and really cleans them out. It softens 
clogged dirt, and the heavy lather carries off the waste, leaving the skin 
fresh and clean. That’s because it contains genuine pine tar. 


Pine tar is one of nature’s most perfect cleansers. Grandpa’s 
Wonder Soap contains genuine pine tar in an unusual form that does 
not lessen its natural power. It is the pine tar that causes the foamy, 
natural tinted lather which whitens as it cleans and which forms readily 
in hot or cold, hard or soft water. Its presence means economy also, 
for Grandpa’s Wonder Soap can be used in smaller 
quantities than ordinary soap. That’s because 
so little forms a lot of lather. 

For sale by your grocer and druggist. 
Be sure to get this FREE sample. E 
healthfu leansing lather so ben 


the skin irrita by wind and co. 
ill out and mail the coupon. 


lioy the 
cial to 
Just 


Illustration 


BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemén: I would like to try Grandpa’s Won- 
one-half actual der Soap containing the genuine pine tar. Please send 
size of sample cake. me a sample cake as offered. LHJ 
(Dealer’s name and 
address here) Name 
Address. 


GARDEN 
and FLORAL GUIDE 1919 
veral New Features. W 
ED on our experience as the Y 

oldest mail order seed concern and largest * 
PY growers of Asters and other seeds in America. “ 

Y 500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- ¥ 
ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions. “ Dingee 
Roses" known as the best for 67 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S, Write for a 


INGEE ROSES 


copy of 
“ ° tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
Our New Guide to Rose Culture” ¥ successful garden. Voastrates and describes leading 
for 1919. It’s FREE. # Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 


Illustrates wonderful Dingee Roses" 
in natural colors. It's more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 


With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will gladly 
; include interesting booklet, “A Liberty Garden.” 
Both are absolutely free. 

Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


Gladiolus 
Blooms from June 
Until October 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce 
our flower and garden seeds. Only one set to 
each person. Must be ordered before April 1st, 
1919, These bulbs will bloom the first year. 
Bulbs grown on our northern farm bloom early, 
are hardy, produce bigger, brighter blossoms. 


Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and garden seeds. 
Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big money- 
making crops. Used everywhere by professional 
growers. Write for our book today. 


LOU 8. DARLING SEED CO. 
150 Michigan 8t. Petoskey, Mich. 


more vegetables for immediate 
and future use, more fruits 
for table and preserving, more 
flowers for brightness and joy. 
To get the maximum returns 
for the minimum labor and 
expense this year, plant 


Sixty-five years of continuous service to 

American gardeners; 1200 acres of 
nursery stock; thousands upon thou- 
sands of pleased customers, 


Our 1919 Catalogue 
of Vegetable and Flower’ Seeds, 
Fruits, Shrubs, Trees, is ready, Write 
today, Free. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 204 Painesville, Ohio 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural & 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 

oto-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue fF 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: x 


Every Empty Envelope 
-# Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mail the ca ry 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Oe ieee and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empti and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to.$1.00 and upward. 
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$1000 profit yearly for the past ge ; 


jive years is the record of one of & 
our ‘‘regular’’ agents 


Last spring, one ‘‘ spare 
time”’ agent sold $1000 
worth in five months 


A new agent last season 
sold $135 worth her first 
two afternoons 


Read this book. 
Last year, it 
was the means 
of making hun- 
dreds of women 


Made from 5200.00 
to $1000.00 apiece 


Without capital or experience you can 
make all the money you need. We tell 
Get our 
proposition. Part time work. Large 
commissions. Protected territory. 
Write today for free book, “How 


you exactly how to do it. 


You Can Make Big Money’”’ 


W wom are working. Not just a few 


women, not the exceptional woman, 

but practically every woman in 
America is trying to earn some money 
during these times. Today no woman 
wants to be dependent—no woman feels 
comfortable with leisure time on her 
hands. If she can’t do war or charitable 
work, she is out doing some kind of work 
to keep up the prosperity of America and 
increase her family’s income. 


In the Spring of 1918, after we had been 
at“war only a year, we felt the effect of 
this movement among women to work. 
Over ten thousand women wrote us for 
our agencies! 


If you want to become financially in- 
dependent, write us for our booklet “‘ How 
You Can Make Big Money’”’ and get the 
right to represent our firm in your terri- 
tory. You can give just whatever time you 
can spare. You will find it not only ex- 
tremely profitable during the war, but that 
every sale you make helps you build up a 
permanent business which the ending of 
the war will not affect. Women with men 
in service or discharged veterans in their 
families have been especially successful 
with us. 


Each season we import from Switzer- 
land embroidered robes and waist pat- 
terns to be made up into gowns, waists 
and children’s dresses. Wonderful, origi- 
nal, exclusive designs embroidered in every 
color on the latest fabrics. 


Prices from $1.95 to $25.00. These 
with over 400 beautiful dress materials— 
imported ginghams, Japanese crépes, fine 
madras and percale shirtings, silk shirt- 
ings, fine yarn woven and printed voiles, 
silk and cotton mixed and all silk fancy 
dress goods, silk stripe voiles and poplins, 
embroidered white voiles, cretonnes, dra- 
peries, beach cloth, linen suitings, fancy 
silks, Shantung silks, wool mohairs, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.; in fact, all the desirable 
materials in the dry goods line—are sold 
direct by our special representatives. 


Write today for book and samples! 


SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, Inc. 
Old Swiss Firm, Established 26 Years 
Dept. A, 408 West 31st St., New York 


successful 


GET THIS BOOK 


No experi y—Our Manager of Represent- 
atives has helped nearly 3000 women to be successful. 
Over half of them had never worked before! 


Mrs. Patten says: ‘I never sold engines before in 
my life, so I feel quite proud of my Schweizer goods 
which amounted to almost $800 in three months.” 


One way to start— Mrs. Reimer of Pennsylvania says: 
“*I sent for the samples, showed them to my friends, who 
were so pleased with them that they ordered for them- 
selves and sent me to other friends of theirs."’ 

Easy to sell— Miss Laughlin says: ‘‘I can goin a house 
and sell your goods without saying a word. Just put out 
the samples in a way that displays them to a good ad- 


vantage—the goods speak for themselves.’ 


How much can I make? The amount you can make is 
limited only by the amount of time you give to the work. 
Itiseasy for you tomake $100. Oneofourrepresentatives 
has averaged as high as $1000 a season for five years. 


$200, $400, $600 — you can make any amount you 
want by devoting just part of your time. 


GET OUR PROPOSITION 


Large commissions: Women are eager to secure the 
right to represent us because orders for our goods run 
into money quickly. We pay big commissions, starting 
with your first order. You make big money and begin at 
once to make it. 


Wonderful values: Materials have gone up so in price 
that women say they can’t afford to buy. Our embroid- 
ered robes are imported direct from _Switzerland—the 
moment you see them you will say, ‘‘ How astoundingly 
cheap!’’ You appreciate value in dress goods; see our 
war values! Almost before-the-war prices! 


Good service : We handle orders promptly—delivery 
free—your customers’ satisfaction guarant ° 


Protected territory: Exclusive territory can be arranged 
for—big territory, so that your opportunity is unlimited. 
We also furnish you with names of our customers in your 
vicinity. 

No capital needed: You invest 
no money. Women of refinement 
who have never known what it was 
to work before 
are our most 
successful 
representatives. 
Last season 
over 1000 wholly 
inexperienced women 
started with us—every 
one made. money— 
many made big money ! 

Start early: All of 
our representatives 
say, the earlier they 
start, the more money 
they make. Send to- 
day for our book, @* 7 
You Can Make 
Big Money'’ and 
our proposition and 
actual samplee. Appli- 
cations for territory 
considered in order re- 
ceived. Delay maycost 

ou your opportunity. 

on't postpone writ- 
ing. Begin right now 
to be financially inde- 
pendent. 


+ 
Our free samples of dry goods Yani am tee 
and embroidered materials show ‘ 
you exactly what our line is. 
Get them 


Slim and Straight are the 
New Styles 


Pose ge 


1868— Designed for vel- 
vet and cloth is ‘this 
smart panel dress. Sizes, 
34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. - 


1889— The side opening 
and deep collar make 
this topcoat impreg- 
nable to cold winds. 
Sizes, 16 and 18 years, 
and 36 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 


1878— Busy workers need just such comfortable 
and smart clothes as this side-opening blouse and 
skirt above of gloveskin and velvet. Sizes, 16and 
18 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


1792—For this straight-line frock, braid trimmed 
serge, tricot or duvetyn will give good service. 
Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


1881—Jersey cloth in 
the new bark tone, 
embroidered in bright- 
hued flowers, would 
makeacharming frock 
in this design. Sizes, 
16 and 18 years, and 

. 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


1888— The lines of this 
dress make trimming 
unnecessary. Sizes,16 
and 18 years, and 36 
to 42 inches. 


1872 —Admirably 
adapted to wartime 
needs is this tunic 
dresswith lace sleeves. 
Sizes, 16 and 18 years, 


1877-1933 and 36 to 42 inches. 


1877—Side fullness—so becoming to both slen- 
der and stout figures—is given in a novel way in 
this pretty shirtwaist. Sizes, 34 to 44 inches. 


1933—Either plaid or plain-color woolen in a 
short length in two pieces will make a good-looking 
skirt like this pattern. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 
26 to 32 inches waist measure. 


“T’VERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES” in a new edition showing over 100 new illustrated 

designs of clothes for women, girls and children, together with many style hints 
and dressmaking suggestions. It will help every woman meet the clothes problems 
that confront her and will be sent on receipt of two three-cent stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and service. Address The Service Department, THE Laprgs’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The nightly cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream 1s an important meas- 
ure toward keeping your skin fuir 


You can keep your skin soft, smooth, 
pink-and-white the winter through, but 
you must guard it against the harsh winds 
which whip out of it all its elasticity. To 
make and keep your skin lovely you need 
two creams —one kind for protection and 
an entirely different kind for cleansing. 


The reason your com- 
plexion suffers in winter is 
because the cold weather 
whips out of the skin all 
its natural moisture. 


With each exposure to 
the cold, the skin becomes 
tighter and rougher until 
it cracks and breaks. It 
loses its delicate color and 
takes on the unattractive 
redness of coarse, chapped 
skin. 


Photo by 
Charlotte Fairchild 
Billie Burke,whose 
beautiful skin is 
the envy of every- 
one who sees her, 
says: “* No one ap- 
preciates Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream 
more than I” 


How to protect your 
skin 
Before going out protect 
your skin by an application 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 


Wwe 


dry feeling that generally follows exposure to 
cold, windy weather. 


Based on an ingredient which doctors have 
used for years for its softening, beautifying 
qualities, Pond’s Vanishing Cream is of the 


utmost value in overcoming all dryness and 


restoring the normal pliancy to the skin. 


It is absolutely free from greasiness. You 
can use it throughout the day or you can put 
it on while dressing for the evening with the 
knowledge that not a bit of it will remain on 
the skin to make it shiny. It has a wonderfully 
beautifying effect, and as a base for powder 
is so effective that one powdering is sufficient 
for the whole evening. Try it the next time 
you want your skin to look its very best. 


Some of the famous women 
who use it 

Many of the most famous wom- 
en of the stage use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream constantly. Among 
them are Billie Burke, Constance 
Collier, Frances Starr, Martha 
Hedman, Elsie Janis, Norma 
Talmadge, Marion Davies, Mabel 
Taliaferro, Marjorie Rambeau. 


a As a protection to the skin, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream just before you go out 
ather whips out the 


Use it on your hands and 
neck as well as your face, 
Compare the fresh, soft 
condition in which it keeps 
your face with the drawn, 


Constance Collier,who was a particularly 
adorable Mary, Duchess of Towers, in 
“* Peter Ibbetson,” says: ** Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream feels so cooling and soothing 


to the skin. I never fail to use it after 
coming in from outdoors. Fust one appli- 
cation is enough to do away with all 
roughness and windburn” 


One application relieves chapped skin 


If your skin has become rough or reddened by ex- 
posure to the cold, apply a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
The very first time you use it you will notice how it re- 
lieves the tight, drawn feeling, how it smooths away and 


softens all roughness 


Your nightly cleansing needs a 
different cream 

Without thorough cleansing of 

all the dust gathered during the 


day, the skin cannot be clear and fine-tex- 
tured. Pond’s Cold Cream was prepared 
especially to give the skin a perfect cleansing. 


Try it for your bedtime toilet tonight. 
You will revel in the sensation of grateful 
cleanliness it produces. 


For massage, you will find Pond’s Cold 
Cream delightfully smooth and easy to work 
into the pores. 


Only the very freshest, purest ingredients 
are used in the preparation of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream. They 


will not grow hair or down on the skin. 


Get a jar or tube of each today at any 
drug or department store. 


Or we will send you free samples 
of each cream 


Mail the coupon below for free sample 
tubes of each cream. For enough of each 
cream to last two weeks send Ioc, or §c if 
you want only one cream. Send 
for them today and give them a 
week’s test. You will find that 
your complexion has become 
smoother, fresher, lovelier than 
ever in coloring. Address The 
Pond’s Extract Company,136-A 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


Pond's Extract Co. , 136-A Hudson St., New York City 
Please send me free the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
‘Instead of the free samples, 1 desire the items checked 
below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A_ 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A $c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Name 


VANISHIN 


State 
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Use 


Open-Mouthed 
Hy geia 


in 


Danger Lurks 
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Don’t Use 


Narrow- Neck 
Bottle 


In the Narrow, Hard-to-Clean NECK of Baby’s Bottle 


ees babies died in this country in the last three years. Safe milk would 


have saved thousands if the nursing bottles had also been safe. 


nursing bottle is not safe. 


A narrow-neck 


ven boiling to sterilize cannot make it completely safe, 


for the narrow neck chokes free circulation of water. 


Your baby in its first 


ear feeds 2,000 times. 


Dare you risk the bottle being 


imperfectly cleaned—and baby sick—even once? 

The wide-mouthed Hygeia Nursing Bottle is always safe—it has no place for food 
particles or germs to collect. Easy to cleanse as a tumbler. 

The rubber Hygeia Breast is nearest like mother’s breast and aids nursing. There 
is a rubber cover that snaps over the bottle to protect food while in ice box. 


Be safe—not sorry. 


irst made by a physician to save his own child. 


Insist on 


Hygeia, the Nursing Bottle with breasts of red or black rubber. All drug stores. 
THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 


1206 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NURSING 
BOTTLE 


The possession of beautiful teeth is 
of no greater import than that which 
helps to keep them beautiful. 


Free from coloring matter, 
Sanitol ts white and pure. 


DIRECT FROM MILL 


Let us quote you direct-from-mill prices on highest quality 
Crépe de Chine, Georgette, Taffeta, Washable Satin, Peau 
de Cygne, Peau de Soie, Satin Duchesse, and Moire. Every 
new and popular shade. You will be surprised at our low prices. 
WRITE F°R FREE SAMPLES 
Let us send you samples so you can compare prices with those 
charged elsewhere. Large assortment of varieties, shades and 
prices. Send no money. Write today. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, Inc. 

Dept. G 23 E. 26th Street New York 


UseThis Chest FREE 


Sent on 


A Famous 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles and ieaves. 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed inevery home. ae 
Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birthday ~ 


st paid free to You. 
, Statesville, N.C. 


gift. Write todav for our great new cata 


talog—all 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO.., Dept. 


Nurses Needed Now 


Thousands of Nurses are needed to replace Learn the 
those who have gone to France. Youcannow EasiestWay 
become a Trained Nurse in spare time, with- 

out leaving your home. Learn the system 
founded by Orville J. Perkins, M.D. Thou- 
sands taught during the past 20 years. 


LEARN AT HOME 


And earn while learning. Learn in one- 
third the usual hospital time. 


Write for Free Book 
Get our book and special offer. Nurses’ out- 
fit free to undergraduates and graduates. 
Special low price and easy terms. 
School chartered by State of Illinois. 


Dept. 31, 116 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


a week is the amount that you 
can easily earn in your spare 
time by looking after the local 
new and renewal subscriptions 
for the Curtis publications. 

t us make you our offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


657 e Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


100 Engraved Announcements $6, in- 
cluding envelopes. Each additional 


25, 65c. Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards 26. 
Birth umcemerts 25c per dozen. Write for samples. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut 8t., Phils., 


ForBed Rooins, 
Bath Rooms. 


ospitals, 
Offices, Etc 


Frames of selected hard wood, finished in “mission oak,” oil- 
stained. A specially treated, fine-mesned, buff-colored cotton cloth 
forms the center of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 
No. L-93— 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
No. L-96— 9 ins. high, adjustable 34 to 59 ins. wide 
No. L-153—15 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 

Price No. L-93 60 cents each, 2 for $1.00 

“ No. L-96 75 cents each,3 $2.00 

“ No. L-153 75 cents each,3 “ $2.00 

Cash with order. The above prices cover delivery any place east 
of Missouri River. Ofdeér from your dealer or from us. 

THE CONTINENTAL CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Save Coal—Have a Warm Bed 
in a cold room 
all night 


It won't 
leak 


Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 
For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 
Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat.screw 
top—guaranteed not to leak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
cal, sanitary and lastsa lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.50. 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


Druggists and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers 
good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 130 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 


OULTRY GUIDE 


pot all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc. Contains beautiful colored pictures of 
pve varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 


Poultry for hatching at special | rices. 
MILLER CO. Box 145, Rockford, Lilinois 


The Home Journal 
Clothes Service 


sii HAVE all acquired a degrce of 
1 resourcefulness which we would 
have thought ourselves incapa- 
#| ble of a few years ago, and we 
4) are not willing to let our talents 
}| in this line decline from disuse. 
We have learned how to dress 
=] well on the same, or even smaller, 
allowance at wartime prices; and even though 
markings were installed overnight, 
abits of thrift, painstakingly learned, are not 
easily given up. Neither are you likely to for- 
get your vague misgivings and fears when you 
ripped the first dress for reclamation purposes, 
nor your pride and supreme satisfaction at the 
unstinted admiration of your friends when you 
surprised them with your achievement. 

You may have learned through THE Home 
JouRNAL how to use garments and articles 
over again and again in ways you never dreamed 
of before, and now will stop and consider the 
salvaging possibilities of clothes before you 
throw them away. If you think our knowledge 
and experience in clothes reconstruction may 
still be of assistance to you, present your prob- 
lem to us clearly, and we will not fail you now 
any more than we have in the past. Address 
your query to the Fashion Service, in care of 
THe Lapres’ Home Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, not forget- 
ting to inclose six cents in stamps to cover cost 
of reply. 

There surely would be something wrong 
with a woman who did not love pretty and 
well-made clothes for herself and her children, 
and we shall never relax in our efforts to help 
you choose and make the most desirable gar- 
ments which your allowance will permit. 


Home Journal Books 
That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural Books ? 


JOURNAL BUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JouRNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How TO Bu1Lp It. Price, 
5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

WuHaT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book Editor, 
THE LaptgEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your Clothes 


BaBy’s First CLoTHEsS. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 
(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 cents. 

THE Brive’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S 
CLoTHEsS. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How IT Is Done. Price, 10 cents. 

LitTLE FoLKs’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 15 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe LAptEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new illus- 
trated designs of clothes for women, girls and 
children, with many style hints and dressmak- 
ing suggestions. Sent on receipt of two 3-cent 
stamps. Address the Service Department, THE 
LaptEes’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Housekeeping 


ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPEs. Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALS FoR HiGH-Cost TimEs. Price, 
10 cents. 

PLANTATION CORN DisHES LIKE MAmmMy USED 
TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 


For any of these books address the Household 
Bureau, THE LaApres’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 


Entertainments 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEppDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForTungS. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book OF Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Entertain- 
ment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Books That Will Help You With Your Work 
for Gifts and Bazaars 


Wuat I AM MAKING From Wuat I Have—De- 
signs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 15 
cents. 

For THE NEWLY DRAFTED Boy AND THE Boy AND 
GiR_ AT ScHooL— Knitted Garments. Price, 25 
cents. 

BAZAAR KNITTING. Directions given in the sup- 
plement to FoR THE MAN IN THE SERVICE. 
Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK GiFtT BOooK. Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, easily 
and quickly, in knitting, crocheting and fancy- 
work. 


For any of these books address the Needlework 
Editors, THE Laprigs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
For this comprehensive pamphlet ,which includes 

the pictures as well as the descriptions, address the 

Art Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


>TOR COOLIDGE has written for Home Journal 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Sew Easy 


It’s so easy to sew when your 
machine is oiled regularly with 
3-in-One. 
fairly hums. Leg-and-back-weari- 
ness from hard pumping is done 
away with. 


* 
3-In-One 
The High Quality Machine Oil 
penetrates to the innermost friction 
point of every bearing. Works out 
accumulated dirt and old caked 
grease. Has the viscosity to stay in the bear- 
ings and lubricate perfectly. Won't dry ott. 
Non-gumming. Non-acid. Contains no grease. 
Prevents rust on polished metal parts. Makes 
painted metal shine. Restores the beautiful finish 
of wooden case and eliminates surface scratches, 
Use on a new machine to keep it new—on an 
old machine to make it act and look like new. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CVS. Bdwy., N. Y. 


The entire mechanism 


FREE Generous 
sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A 
postal brings both. 


THREE IN ONE 


PREVENTS RUS? 


LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 


| 


more than 
the Imitation 


Price List Sent Upon Request 
Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


20 No. Market St. Chicago, Til. 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


sélling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitin: 
Waistings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks, etc. 

and most stylish designs. Profitable, congenial em- 
ployment of spare time for ladies of refinement. 
or experience necessary—dislinclive designs. 
Samples FREE. Write to-day. 
Mitchell & Church Co., 102 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


No 


4 
« | || 
! == Mandy Oil Can 
Bey nt Shirt 
Buythe 
| 
| Genuine 
RUBENS 
B — — 


How Make Cake 
Without Waste 


OW that food is so costly and food conservation is so vital, 
you should take every precaution to prevent food waste. 


The use of Swans Down Cake Flour 
lessens the possibility of cake failure and 
the loss of valuable ingredients. It insures 
lighter, whiter, finer cakes. 


Swans Down Cake Flour is especially 
_ prepared for cake baking and blends per- 
fectly with all conservation ingredients. 


Each package is wax-paper wrapped and 
contains twelve recipes. 


Prepared(Not Se/f-Rising) 


Swans Down Pure Wheat Bran con- 
forms to the same high standard of quality 
as Swans Down Cake Flour. This health 
food is highly recommended by physicians 
as nature’s laxative. 


Swans Down Bran makes delicious bread, 
muffins, cookies, etc. Ask your grocer. 
The use of Swans Down Bran conserves 
the wheat flour supply. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 


Wax-Paper Wrapped 


Ro, 
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=| Your Old Embroidered Waist 


What You Can Do With It 


A Waist Out 
of Style for 
Mother Was 
Just Right for 
Girlie’s Dress 


Material to 
Lengthen the 
Skirt and Cro- 
chet Lace 


Helped Here 


Even Bubbie Comes 
In for His Share, as 
This Frilled Shirt 


Embroidered 
Parts From 
Old Waists, 
Shown Here, 
Made These 


Cut-Out Waist Motifs Ap- 


Camisole Made From Blouse plied to Linen Pillowcases | Corset Cover Easily Made 


Six Pretty House Dresses 


That You Can Make From 
Flour Sacks 


ERY naturally, since wheat has assumed 

such an exalted place, the erstwhile 
homely container has been salvaged for many 
purposes. These pretty dresses were made 
from sacks forty inches square, which come 
in a surprisingly good-quality cotton, resem- 
bling a coarse linen in texture, which, after 
being cleaned, dyes beautifully. 


Y CUTTING the pattern to fit the’cloth, 

No. 1991 may be made from four flour 
sacks. Straight, slim lines, well-set pockets 
and applied braid stamp it undeniably smart. 
One-sided drapery and a revers collar give 
new charm to the dress on the right, which re- 
quired only four sacks. Unbleached sacking, 
trimmed with red upholstery fringe, was re- 
sponsible for the attractive flounced dress 
below on the extreme left. Four bags are 
needed for the girlish design No. 1990, with a 
double row of pockets and belled sleeves. 
Even its lowly origin could not prevent No. 
1989 from ending in that smart spiral way 
and buttoning on one side. From three bags 
the pretty kimono waist and lapped skirt be- 
low on the extreme right were made. 


Half the Lovers 


Of Quaker Cereals Can Now Get Quaker Flour 


Do you know that the makers 
of Quaker cereals produce an ex- 
quisite flour? 


It is like Quaker Oats, like 
Puffed Grains, etc.—the choicest 
grade that science can produce. 


It was first made in limited 
quantities; but users told others, 
and a million homes now demand 
it. Our present flour capacity of 
10,000 barrels daily cannot meet 
the call for this flour. 


It is made in new and model 
mills, by masters’ of the milling 


art. Our laboratories watch it by 
constant analyses. Five bakeries 
—right in our mills—daily test 
it in bread making. Thus every 
sack maintains this Quaker Flour 
supremacy. 

Not everyone can get it, but get 
it if you can. 

The first sack will give you a 
new idea of good flour. 

We make it for those who en- 
joy Quaker quality, and who want 
“ft in every cereal. 


See if your grocer has it. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Sudbury, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Quaker Flour 


You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


THE HOSPITAL 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safeguard Your Baby 


These are days of conserva- 
tion. In thousands of American 
homes today the first step in the 
conservation of life in babyhood is 
found in the 


Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


with its health preserving white porcelain 
removable food tray. ™y ust a hot cloth 
keeps it clean and sterilized. Safety strap 
prevents baby climbing up or sliding out 
under tray. ide flare of the chair legs 
prevents accidental tipping. Surely you'll 
not expose your child to the dangers of 
the unsanitary wooden tray high chair 
when a “‘Safety First’’ costs no more. 


Many Splendid Styles 

A style to meet any preference— 
in period or mission, wood or fibre. 
If your dealer won't supply you we 
will. Send for war-time economy 
folder No.60 and our factory prices. 


Northwestern . Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Established 

1866 


She Earns $25.00 
Extra Each Week 


Why can't you dothe same? We will 
make you the same offer we make her. 
By representing our publications lo- 
cally in your spare time you cau make 
alot of extra money too. To receive 
our offer write today to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 667 Independ- 


ence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


AVE the trouble and 

expense of two 
creams, by using Créme 
de Meridor—it’s a day 


cream and a night cream Write a i a = 


in one! Regular massage fora compl 
with Créme de Meridor, Beauty Box, con- 


taining soap, toilet 


the original greaseless water, talcum pow- 


cream, means a skin of yn ee 
charming freshness free Créme de Meridor. 
blackheads and 
Dept. 1-K, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
Ls New York 
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“Take my ad- 
vice and buy 


SKINNER’S 
it will give you 
the best wear.” 


This is the ver- 

dict of all 
first-class 
Drygoods 

stores. 


Satins 
Silks 
Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 


have been the standard 
for wearing quality since 
1848. 

- Be sure to get the 
genuine. Thousands of 
women have been de- 
ceived by fabrics they 
thought were Skinner’s, 
but were not Skinner's. 
The genuine has the 
name Skinner’s woven in 
every inch of the selvage. 


“Look for the Name 
in the Selvage” 


For gowns, blouses, petti- 
coats, skirts, linings—sold by 
all first-class drygoods stores. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Mills 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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A Job Made for Women 
But it Took the War for Men to Find it Out 
By Bertha E. L. Stockbridge 


SIHEN we decided to try the 
experiment of putting women 
salesmen out on the road to sell 
women’s dresses,’’ remarked the 
4H senior partner of a big New 
"ey York dress manufacturing firm 

| recently, had no idea that 
- we were opening up a new field 
for women’s work. It seemed so quite the 
obvious thing for women to sell women’s cloth- 
ing that it was not until the experiment had 
proved the biggest kind of a success that we 
realized we had done something in real life 
that up to this time had been done only in 
fiction. All we hoped to do in the beginning 
was to fill in the places, somehow, of our sales- 
men who had gone into war service, to tide 
over until the end of the war. Now we are re- 
placing men with women whenever men drop 
out, and instead of eighteen men on the road 
we have fourteen women and fourteen men. 
And the best of it is, the women are doing 
better than the men, selling more goods, earn- 
ing more money and making good in every 
possible way. The 
woman salesman 


my hotel and packed four or five dresses I was 
sure he would like in my grip. When I showed 
him these he was so pleased he asked to have 
my trunks sent around so he could see the 
whole line. I sold him a seven-hundred-dollar 
bill of goods.” 


E advantage the woman salesman has is 
the ability to go into a shop and study the 
stocks without disclosing her purpose. - She 
can go into the dress department as if she were 
a shopper, which a man cannot do, and in this 
way learn a great deal about local tastes and 
the buyer’s personal inclinations. Another ad- 
vantage is the ability to wear one’s own sam- 
ples. One of the firm’s special points of pride is 
its line of ‘‘stouts.’? One of the women sales- 
men, who can wear large sizes, succeeded a 
number of times in placing orders by saying: 
“You have been looking at one of my samples 
for the last five minutes. I have it on.” 
Many buyers seem to feel that at last women 
are doing women’s work in selling dresses, and 
look to the women salesmen for advice. ‘‘I sold 
a good order to a 
man in a small 


for women’sdresses 
has come to stay.” 

I spent a day 
with the fourteen 
women salesmen— 
that is what they 
like to be called 
rather than “sales- 
women.’’ Only 
one of them had 
ever sold dresses 
before, and that at 
retail in a Fifth 
Avenue’ shop. A 
few of the others 
had sold special- 
ties, suchascorsets, 


they can do. 


general run of women 
have within them the same 
elements of success in this kind 
of work as have the fourteen 
women referred to in this arti- 
cle, if they only realized it and 
if business men would only give 
them a chance to show what 


town,” said one of 
the travelers, “and 
he was so pleased 
with one style that 
he wanted to order 
twelve alike. Now, 
twelve dressesalike 
in a town of eight 
thousand people 
seemed like a good 
many to me. I told 
him so, and he re- 
duced ‘the order to 
four. I went down 
on the floor and 
sold two dresses for 
him at retail that 


but none had ever 
ventured into the 
field that men had completely monopolized— 
the selling of women’s dresses to the retail 
merchant. 

All proved apt pupils in the school of sales- 
manship established in the home-office sales- 
rooms. To the intensive study of the goods 
themselves were added classes in the art of 
selling, supplemented by a library of the best 
business books. 


'HE prospective salesmen were instructed in 

such details as how to handle their luggage, 
what to do with their sample trunks, how to 
buy railroad tickets, how to register at hotels 
and engage accommodations and how to get 
sample rooms. If there were any misgivings 
when they started out, they vanished when 
the orders began to come in—faster and larger 
than the men had been sending them. 

And when the whole force came back at the 
close of the first season, to study the new 
goods, rest up for the next trip and exchange 
experiences, the stories they had to tell of the 
practical application of their lessons, their in- 
genious adaptation to circumstances and the 
crotchets of individual buyers swept away the 
last vestige of doubt. When I talked with 
them, in the midst of this “‘reunion,”’ there was 
no question whatever that the woman sales- 
man has “‘come to stay.” 

“Tf a girl,” said a young woman from Vir- 
ginia who “travels” Michigan, “can get her 
fun out of doing good, hard, honest work and 
feeling proud of it, to say nothing of making 
forty or fifty dollars a week above her ex- 
penses, then she can’t do much better than 
selling dresses on the road. I admit it isn’t 
always good for the complexion. I had never 
been North in zero weather before, and when I 
landed in one little Michigan town last winter 
with the thermometer around forty below and 
my veil frozen fast to my face, I realized that 
‘home was never like this.’ But I sold a big bill 
of goods to a particularly crusty buyer in that 
town, and after my face got through peeling it 
was as good as new.” 

" E buyer, in a large shop, met me witha 
flat refusal even to look at my samples. 
‘I’ve had your line,’ he said, ‘and have never 
been able to handle it successfully.’ ‘But your 
house is growing and so is ours,’ I replied. ‘Just 
as you are changing your methods and finding 
out new ways of doing things, so are we. We 
are finding many ways in which we can help 
our customers to handle our line, and as your 
success as a business man proves that you are 
open to new ideas and methods, I am sure you 
will appreciate the changes we have made and 
the help we can give you.’ The suggestion 
that he was recognized as a successful business 
man appealed to his pride and I sold him a big 
bill of goods. The house backed me up with 
helpful ideas for his use in selling our line, and 
now he is one of our most satisfied customers. 

“Another buyer has a reputation of always 
being in too much of a hurry to look over a line 
of samples carefully. I went into his store as 
soon as it was open in the morning, strolled 
about the dress department to get an idea of 
the stock he was carrying and the styles that 
seemed to appeal to him, then went back to 


afternoon, and 
when I make that 
town again I’ll have no difficulty in showing 
him my line.” 


URPRISINGLY few of the traveling 

women had stories to tell of anything even 
approaching the unpleasant in their relations 
with the men they met in the towns and on the 
trains. ‘‘There’s only one rule for a woman 
salesman to follow,” said one woman who 
“travels” the Southwest, ‘and that is to have 
only a nodding acquaintance with the men 
salesmen who ‘travel’ her territory. If a 
woman is seen with a man getting off a train in 
this town, riding up to a hotel with him in that 
town, going to the theater somewhere else with 
a man, immediately gossip starts. So I do not 
talk to salesmen on trains; I do not know 
them in the hotels; I don’t even talk to them 
in the waiting rooms in the shops. There is no 
way to succeed in this work except to make 
business the one and only aim; you can’t mix 
social matters with it.” 

“ And you mustn’t éxpect to be comfortable 
every minute, either,” put in another of the 
young women. ‘Unless you can learn to be 
cheerful when you have had nothing but corn 
bread and coffee for breakfast, and not very 
good coffee at that, you can’t make a success 
on the road. When the little country hotel’s 
bath isn’t as good as it might be, or the bed 
uncomfortable, or the service below par, or 
cleanliness conspicuous by its absence, I try to 
remember that I have the finest line of dresses 
to sell that has ever been shown in that part of 
the United States, and hope that in the next 
town the hotel will be better. It works too.” 

“And they do try to make things comfort- 
able for you in the hotels, as soon as they 
realize that you are there for business,”’ said a 
young woman whose home is in Illinois. “I got 
into one town in a blinding snowstorm. When 
I registered as from New York I was at once 
enveloped in an air of mystery. I could fairly 
feel the clerk asking himself what on earth a 
woman alone, from New York, was doing in 
that little town. To me he said: ‘I am sorry, 
but we are full up, not a room left.’ 

“T said: ‘That is too bad, for I not only 
want a room for myself, but I must have a 
sample room too.’ The atmosphere cleared in- 
stantly. My presence was explained com- 
pletely and entirely. Two or three men who 
had been standing by the desk came to the 
clerk and offered to ‘double up’ so I could 
have one of their rooms, and they did.” 

“The whole secret of success for a woman in 
business is never to presume upon the fact that 
she is a woman, even by implication,” ven- 
tured the one who “travels” Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. ‘‘We are doing men’s work for 
men’s pay and we are respected and welcomed 
so long as we make it apparent that we expect 
only the same businesslike courtesies and atten- 
tions men would get in our positions and no 
more. Because I froze my face in a sixteen-mile 
drive across the prairie, people I met in one 
town tried to dissuade me from making the 
next town until the weather moderated. I re- 
plied that I was no more of a tenderfoot than 
the man who had preceded me, and if he could 
stand that sort of thing, I could. My stock 
went up one hundred per cent right there.” 


Do You Want 


$5.70 for 
One cAfternoon? 


Miss Sarah L. Ladd answered an 
advertisement like this because she 
had some spare time and wanted 
some extra money. 

We appointed her a subscription 
representative for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 


During her very first 
month of work she made 
$5.70 in one afternoon. 


She found the work decidedly 
pleasant and healthful, made many 
new friends, and easily got her 
‘‘extra’” money. 


“More “Money 
for your 1919 expenses 


If you want extra money for the 
New Year, you can have it. No ex- 
perience in the work is necessary to 
success. Almost from the beginning 
each spare hour should bring you an 
easy dollar—$ 10. 00, $20. 00, $30.00 
a week, according to the time you 
have. 

- For full particulars, without obli- 
gation, simply write NOW to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


668 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Piece 


out of the same old 


package It's just 


as dood as ever. — 


Sold since 1885 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE 
War Time Recipe Book-Free 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No.1 $1.50 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No.2 2.50 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No. 17 2.50 
Perfection -a-Bye— 


Auto Seat No.6... . 2 
Auto Bed No.16 ... 
7 
Baby Play Yard No.4. . 
Baby Nursery Seat No. 15 2.25 
Ask your dealer or wewillship pre- 
paid on receipt of money order. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 
Montgomery i 


Catalogof Rock-a-ByeSpecialties | 


No.1 $1.50 Every merchant should have our No2 $2.50 


Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Dl. 
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Wheat corn bread 
80% wheat—20% corn 


Wheat barley bread Wheat, corn and barley bread 


80% wheat—20% barley 80% wheat—10% corn—10% barley 
Use same ingredients as wheat corn bread, except sub- Use same ingredients as wheat corn bread, except sub- 
stitute 342 cups barley flour for the 242 cups corn flour. stitute 1% cups of corn flour and 1% cups of barley flour 


for 242 cups of corn flour. : 
‘y 


Breads Are Better 
When Baked Home 


Homemade Victory Bread Recipe 
Wheat corn bread 


80 per cent wheat—20 per cent corn Dough 
Sponge rps luk 1 Tablespoon sugar, or 2 table- 
1 Cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast ~ spoons syrup 
milk scalded and cooled 
2 Cups lukewarm water luhewaeun 1 Tablespoon lard or other short- 
1% Cups wheat flour 2 Teaspoons salt CHING 
2% Cups corn flour : 814 Cups wheat flour (or sufficient to make medium dough) 


Early in the morning, mix sponge with water, salt, sugar and lard. 


In the evening soak ini 20 minutes in lukewarm er . Add flour and mix to medium dough. Knead about 15 minutes. 
Mix with flours to medium sponge. Cover. Let rise in warm Let rise 2% to 3 hours. Mould into 5 loaves. Let rise to 


place over night. double size. Bake 45 to 60 minutes in moderate oven. 


Warm flour before mixing. Avoid materials becoming chilled. Corn meal may be substituted for 
corn flour and, for better results, should be boiled and cooled to lukewarm before using. "When boiled, P 
omit 2 cups of lukewarm water in making dough. 


hog 


Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam. ey Send for booklet, 
Just the same except inname. Magic Yeast is a “The Art of Making Bread,” containing recipes | 
sold principally on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. i that save wheat. 


Northwestern Yeast Company Chicago 
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your faé@clear and Spotless 

Donte discouraged with your complexion if your 
face appears oily or damp. This is cne of Nature's 
safeguards against hard, dry skins that easily chap and 
burn. . But here’s the point, —how should your face be 
washed? It is first necessary that this facial oil be well 
removed. To allow it to remain, permits the dust and 
dirt of the city to combine with it and fill the delicate 
pores of the skin, resulting in blemishes that are painful 
and embarrassing. If you would safeguard yourself in 
such matters follow this simple rule for washing your 
face night and morning. 


Wash the Face thoroughly in warm water for a few minutes. 
After a rich warm glow appears, apply a generous lather of 
Resirol Soap and rub gently into the pores of the skin its sooth- 
ing medication. Remove the creamy lather from the face with 
cold water and apply a cold towel partially wrung, until the 
face appears cool and natural, 


esin 


is 


Be fair to yourself in this matter and when you commence the treatment, per- 
severe,—before long you too, may know “‘the joy of a perfect skin.” But remember 
results depend on how you wash your face and the soap you wash it with. 


To the men of the family:— Resinol Shaving 
Stick contains soothing propensities which make 
shaving a regular pleasure, Try, it,—you Will 
enjoy a bountiful lather. free from sting or smart. 
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Tur LAST Four PAGEs: EDITED By THE OFFICE DoG 


WHERE OUR BOYS ARE 


LITTLE STORIES, FROM GRAVE TO GAY, THAT ONE PICKS UP “OVER THERE” 


Mr. Bok thought if I used this, that it should have illustrations. But I told him that the stories were pictures themselves and the little 


Yank initials were enough. Now, will you read these, please, and tell me which one of us is right? 


=] IT IS surprising the bits of 

q varied human emotion that 
one runs into at the great 
battle fronts. Grim it is, 
mostly, frightfully grim and 
depressing. Pain and suffer- 
ing exist on every hand; 
tension is writ on the faces 
of thousands of men, and yet 
here and there the gloom lifts for a flash: 
you hear a laugh and you hear the mutter- 
ings of pain at the same moment. You get 
glimpses of unselfishness that renew your 
faith in human nature; you hear, daily, of 
acts that make the eyes moist and the throat 
dry. As examples: 

We were in a Red Cross hospital hut, and 
one of the party asked an American boy, who 
had an anxious, wistful look in his face: 
“Well, brother, how goes it? Feeling all 
right?” 

I’m all right,’”’ was the answer. But 
it’s the chap on the next cot just behind you 
that worries me. He’sin fearful pain, I know, 
but only occasionally, when the thing is too 
much for him, does he give a yelp. I wonder 
if something can’t be done for him.” 

My friend looked behind him and saw the 
pain-ridden face, and promised to see if any- 
thing could be done. 

“But how about you? What’s your case?”’ 
was asked. 

“Oh, I’m all right. Got a bit shot up in 
my arm here, but they fixed it.” 

“How?” 

“Took it off,” was the simple answer. 

“Took it off! When did you get in here?”’ 

“Last night. You see, it’s all right with 
me. But see what you can do for him, won’t 
you? He looks like such a fine chap. He’s 
got grit, that chap has.” 

As if he himself had. not—and something 
else, too, even more precious! 


HEN I went into an anteroom where 

some thirty boys were convalescing— 
playing cards or checkers and reading—a fine 
lot of happy-faced boys; and facing me on 
the wall was a sign which read: 


IF You SPIT ON THE FLOOR AT HOME, SPIT 
HERE. WE WANT YOu TO FEEL AT HOME. 


One’s emotions change quickly at thefront ! 


“VOU’RE waiting for the 


I suppose ?’’ I said toa group 
of Our Boys close to the 
front. 

“‘The very first second of 
the zero hour,”’ said one with 
a look that left nothing un- 
said, ‘‘and nota second later.” 

And the whole group of boys looked at me 
with that same look. And, believe me, I 
wouldn't care to meet that bunch coming 
“over the top’’ as they did only a little later 
on the Argonne front. 


WAS talking with an officer whose work 
has brought him into contact with prob- 
ably a larger number of Our Boys at the 


‘ front than most mén; who has talked with 


hundreds and who knows Our Boys now as 
well as he knows his own, the Tommies. I 
asked him: ‘‘Do you think that any material 
number of our American boys will want to 
stay behind here in France or in England, or 
go to Australia or New Zealand, and try their 
luck?” 

‘‘No, indeed,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘ The num- 
ber will be so small that you won’t see it. 
Your boys will go home just as fast as they 
are permitted—what is going to happen is 
that hundreds of our Tommies will want to 
go to the United States. With our loss in 
man power, the work for each remaining able- 
bodied man in Great Britain will be so hard, 
and the personal responsibility will be so 
great, that I foresee a very large number of 
our boys wanting to go to America. They 
have made friends with your boys; they 
have grown to like them; hundreds of close 
friendships have been cemented; your boys 
have told them of the larger chances in your 
great country than on our tight little island, 
and on every hand I have heard the talk of 
our Tommies to go and join their new friends 
in America. On the other hand, I have not 
heard a dozen of your boys say they want to 
remain in France or go to England. Some of 


moment to go ‘over the top’ * 


the well-to-do may perhaps remain and have 
a good time on this side for awhile, but they 
are after all in the vast minority. No, I only 
wish it were true that the desire on the part 
of your boys to stay on this side really ex- 
isted. On the contrary, I fear the exodus of 
our boys to you.” 


WAS “inspecting,” with the captain, a 

company of Our Boys, and as the captain 
looked through the bore of each rifle I talked 
with some of his fighters. 

I pointed to a ‘‘clip”’ of five bullets to one 
boy. ‘Ought to be good for one or two 
boches, anyway, wouldn’t you say so?”’ 

“‘Five,’’ was the quick reply; and the jaw 
snapped with the click of his rifle trigger. 


[™ AN AMERICAN boy had 

] just been found in No Man’ s 
Land in the Saint Mihiel sec- 
tor. He had been identified, 
and in his shirt pocket had 
been found the following let- 
ter, written the day he went 
“over the top,’’ which a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary was 
just mailing to his parents: 


“Dearest Mother: To-morrow morning at 5 is the 
zero hour, which means that at that hour we are 
going ‘‘over the top.”’ It is our first time and we are 
full of expectations—I know you will want to hear 
from me the night before, to know how I feel. It is 
all right, mother de»r, I feel as strong as an ox, as 
fearless as any man can, our command is a splendid 
one, and we have every confidence that we will 
come out all right. 

You will go over with me in my heart, mother— 
I will think of you as I climb over; and then for 
them! Oh, how glad we shall be to avenge some of 
the things they have done! Don’t worry, mother— 
I’m all right and will come out of it all right. If I 
don’t—well, I’ve done my bit for a cause in which 
any fellow might feel a pride—if a boche gets 
me—believe me, mother, I'll get ten of them before 
they get me. 

Best love, dearest mother. You have been all in 
all to me. When it’s over, I'll write you all about it. 

- Lovingly, Your Soldier Boy, 

DENNY. 


But when it was over, Denny was found 
lying on the ground, with his face toward the 
German lines, his right finger pressing the 
trigger of his rifle. All around him lay six 
boches! He had almost got his ten! 


UR Boys are full of surprises. I went into 

a forsaken American dugout in the Saint 

Mihiel sector, evactated by Our Boys just 

a fortnight before. There on the wall of one 

of the rooms was neatly painted, in illumi- 
nated letters, Emerson’s beautiful lines: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can! 


‘“*DID I understand you to 
say that you had lost three 
sons?’’ I asked a French 
officer. 

“Yes, sir, and two broth- 
ers,’’ ‘was the proud reply. 

‘‘How you must hate the 
boche,”” remarked a_ by- 
stander. 

‘No, no,”’ was the instant reply, ‘‘ not hate; 
just pity, sir, pity, but not hate. Hate, you 
know, is an excessive emotion, sir, and no 
one can do effective work if he spends his vi- 
tality in an excess of emotion. No,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘we cannot hate, we must not hate; 
we cannot work if we burn up ourselves in- 
side. Pity, sir, pity. ‘They know not what 
they do.’ That’s the idea. And they don’t. 
But,”’ he ended, as the fire came into his eyes, 
“they will find out, sir, they will, indeed! 
But hatred, revenge—no, that is not for us. 
We can leave that to Him who has promised 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay.’”’ 


T IS only a pile of bricks now, but it must 

have been a lovely little home with a 
thatched roof, and a garden in front, and I 
stepped into the only room that remained, 
and of even that only one wall was standing; 
the rest was a pile of red dust. It was in the 
ruined city of Péronne, where not a house 
stands. In the corner of the room was a crib, 
and on the little pillow there were still the 
dent of a little head and a feeding bottle half 


filled with milk—the story of the quick flight 
of a mother and a babe. And how many such 
there must have been! 


A SIGHT one cannot forget 
is in a cemetery just outside 
of Albert. It had all been 
shelled, as I supposed, and 
I walked among the ruins. 
And then I realized a fearful 
fact. I saw that the vaults 
and sarcophagi had not been 
hit from the sky and tumbled 
down, but there was the unmistakable evi- 
dence before one that they had been blown 
up skyward from the inside by mines and 
their interiors laid open. I had heard that 
the boche had perpetrated these unspeakable 
acts, but I hesitated to believe the reports. 
But here was the evidence before me that 
even the dead had not been allowed to lie in 
peace. And when curiosity led me through 
the open doors of two large vaults that had 
been left standing, I found the reason: They 
were filled with a human filth that was inde- 
scribable. Such a foe passes out of the realm 
of the human and into that of the beast! 


HE youngest member of the United. 


States Army is Eugene Lebrun, aged 
eleven going on twelve. He came over with 
his father’s company as a mascot. He now 
wears two service stripes and, because they 
always spoke French at home in Montana, 
he is now messenger and interpreter at the 
quartermaster’s office at Tours, is in full 
Q. D. uniform and salutes you like a veteran. 
““He’s really invaluable to us here,’’ said an 
officer. ‘‘ The kid is so intelligent and speaks 


‘French so beautifully. The Lebruns are 


some soldiers too. Here's little Eugene do- 
ing his bit. The father is a United States 
Army carpenter, also at Tours; a son, Lewis, 
is in France in the infantry; a younger son, 
Johnny, is now in one of the training camps 
getting ready to come over; another son, 
Frank, is in a Government shipyard on the 
Pacific Coast, and, now that the home nest is 
empty, Mrs. Lebrun has sailed on a trans- 
port to go into the French Red Cross. 


THE uncomfortable custom 
f which prevails among the 
British that never introduces 
one guest to another is apt to 
have some very humorous 
results. A young American 
officer came to me, one day 
at mess, and said: “‘ You see 
that tall man with the florid 
face st aalins over there. I have been talking 
with him at dinner. He knows more about 
the war and talks better about it than any 
other fellow I ever heard. I asked him finally 
if he could write, and he was rather shy, as 
the English are, you know, about praising 
their own qualifications. But, by Jove! You 
ought to talk to him and get him to over- 
come his shyness, or lack of confidence, or 
whatever it is, and get him to write. Or if he 
can’t write, let him talk some of his stuff off 
to a stenographer.” 

“You weren't introduced to him?’’ I asked. 

““No,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ They never do 
that, you know. I don’t know his name.” 

“‘Then,”’ I said, “I'll tell you who he is. 
That’s Conan Doyle.” 


T WAS the next day, at a luncheon, that 
another American fell into the nonintro- 
duction trap. He was sitting next to an 
Englishman, and the discussion led into the 
question of why the United States had not 
sooner entered into the war. The American 
argued, and called attention to the fact that 
England, too, had been slow to wake up, as 
portrayed in “ Mr. Britling Sees it Through.” 
At the luncheon I asked the American 
casually how he enjoyed H. G. Wells. 

‘‘Haven’t met him,’’ was the answer, “ but 
I'd give my hat to do so.” 

““‘Why, you sat next to him at table,” I 
said, ‘‘and I saw you talk to him all through 
the luncheon.” 

““Not the man at my right?” he asked. 

““The same,” J answered. ‘‘ That’s Wells.”’ 

“Oh, my God!” he profaned. ‘I told him 
allabout ‘ Mr. Britling,’ for he said he didn’t 
think he had ever really read the book as a 
book.”’ 


Do 


SIGN close to the front expresses the 

feelings of Our Boys. It wasin front of a 
United States supply tent and bore only the 
two magical letters: 


U.S. 
Then a buck private painted underneath: 
Which Means 
Unconditional Surrender 


1 LIKE King George, the 
young Prince of Wales has 
cultivated a great fondness 
for our American boys, and 
they for him. And when- 
ever he can, the young Prince 
mingles with them, gives 


with them; and invariably 
he ends up with: ‘‘ By the way, would you 
fellows like to have a good photograph of my 
father?’’ 

Every boy would, thank you. 

Then the Prince goes into his pocket and 
gives each boy an English florin, wherewith 
the Prince laughs a good-humored laugh at 
his joke, and each Yankee has a souvenir 
which he treasures. 

Needless to say that the Prince is a very 
welcome visitor to the American front or toa 
camp and is always the center of a group of 
boys. 


WAS sitting on the side of a road with a 

British officer, waiting for an automobile 
to pick us up. We were contentedly smoking 
our cigarettes, when I happened to look at a 
ruined house only some ten feet away. A 
lapge shell had torn a hole in its side, and as 
I looked at the hole it seemed to me as if I 
was looking straight into the muzzle of a ma- 
chine gun. Forysome moments I looked at 
the hole to be sure and then, when I assured 
myself that the hallucination could not be 
mine, I said to my companion: 

“Lieutenant, I don’t know much about 
machine guns, but just for a guess I should 
say we are covered by one just now,” and I 
pointed to the muzzle in the hole in the wall. 

Nonchalantly he looked where I pointed, 
and said quietly: ‘‘Looks as if you were 
right.” 

Then I recalled that we had followed the 
boche by only six days and we had been 
shelled that morning! 

“‘Let’s investigate,’’ said the officer, and 
we did. And there in the cellar of the house 
we found a machine-gun nest with five smil- 
ing American boys. 

““Wondered,”’ said one of them, ‘‘ how long 
you were going to sit there and look into the 
bore of our guns.” 


STOOD overlooking that marvelous bat- 

tlefield of the Somme, with every twenty 
feet of it a shell crater or a deep hole, when a 
young officer, who is known as a crack golfer 
at home, standing beside me, said: 

‘Well, I’ve seen some well-trapped courses, 
but this beats all as a well-bunkered course, 
doesnt it? Par here would be about 200 for 
nine holes, to my reckoning.” 


IT WAS at an observation 
point in the front-line 
trenches near the La Bassée 
Canal. I had walked in a 
stooping posture until my 
shoulders ached. Through 
“‘peepholes’”’ between the 
sandbags I looked over that 
dreaded No Man’s Land,” 
and not a living thing was to be seen. The 
boche line was 2000 yards off. Then through 
glasses I could see curls of smoke rising from 
the boche trenches and here and there a mov- 
ing figure could be seen. So quiet was every- 
thing that I said to the outpost on duty: 
“‘Surely there is no danger here?” 

“‘That’s what another man said here just 
where you are, day before yesterday,”’ was 
the reply. ‘‘So I took his steel helmet, put it 
on the end of my bayonet and moved it along 
over the top just as a man might walk. In 
two minutes there were three holes in that 
helmet, and that fellow has a souvenir to 
carry home. Want me totry it with yours?”’ 

““N-no,”’ I said cautiously, “‘I think I'll go 
on stooping and crawl back.’ It was no 
place for a nervous disposition! 
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‘Dunno, sah,’’ answered the negro. 


he Ladies 1éS 


ONE of the most wonderful 
incidents of my entire trip 
was when I was introduced 
to a boy in a hospital. The 
entire top of his head was 
bandaged, including his eyes 
and nose, leaving visible 
only his mouth. 

said his nurse, 
want to Eatyotiuce to you the Editor of THE 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL.” 

really,’’ came from the genteel-lined 
mouth, ‘a smile playing around its corners as 
he extended his hand; “‘just to think what a 
deprivation it will be in the years to come 
that I shall not be able to read your peerless 
magazine!”’ (The rogue had probably never 
read it!) 

“‘Shot up as bad as all that?”’ I asked.” 

‘‘Well,”” he answered, never losing the 
smile, “‘I drew a full ‘house all right; both 
eyes, my nose and the left arm. High explo- 
sive got me. Funny, I was wondering only a 
few days before whether a fellow could enjoy 
smoking if he couldn’t see his pipe. I do, 
though, only now, with my beak gone, too, 
I’ve got to inhale to know whether the 
damned pipe is lighted !”’ 


OU go from a scene like that, which 

brings the lumps into your throat and 
you can hardly speak, to that of a cheerful* 
faced boy who, followed by six laughing 
cronies, comes up to you and says: “Want 
to publish a masterpiece of mine that I 
wrote last night?’’ And I read this: 


A Micuty TASK 

Why is it that from yonder tower 

The colonel’s lamp is beaming still, 
Though it is past the midnight hour 

And all’s serene o’er vale and hill? 
’Tis not the wisdom of the sages, 

Nor army lore his mind enchants; 
A mightier task his time engages, 

He’s sewing buttons on his pants. 


HE negro soldiers are adding wonderful 

color and amusement to the troops on 
the American front, to say nothing of their 
own fighting qualitiés. One of the most 
screamingly funny incidents told of an Ala- 
bama negro is of his leading a German pris- 
oner back to the American lines across No 
Man’s Land. He was a German officer, 
proud and austere, magnificent with medals— 
a monocle in his eye and a most stately walk. 
Back of him came the negro, his face beam- 
ing, showing every tooth in his head, and in 
his hand a bayonet rifle. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Rastus, what have 

you got there?” 
Ah 
got it back dere. Ah dunno what Ah’s got, 
but Ah’s bringing it along.” 


7 HE WAS a French Count, 
the last of a noble French 
family, and he stood amid 
the ruins of his beautiful cha- 
teau, hopelessly demolished 
| by the boches. For centuries 
J it had stood there and within 
its walls clustered every as- 
@@— sociation dear to this man 
wae had just lost his son in battle and had 
come back the following week to find his 
wonderful home with all its treasures in ruins. 
But brave was the spirit, clear was the eye, 
unfaltering the voice. No matter how deeply 
you felt for this man, something spoke to you 
that he asked for no sympathy; craved for 
not a word as to his loss. Merely shrugging 
his shoulders he looked from pile to pile of 
stone and said: ‘‘C’est la guerre, monsieur; 
c’cst la guerre.” 

And then, with a courtly grace, he asked 
the party to the only habitable room in that 
former chateau of 100 rooms and he served 
tea—tea out of a craclzed teapot with the tea 
served in glasses, and one cup and one spoon, 
all that he found in the ruins. And witha 
laugh that rang around that room, this won- 
derful Frenchman showed the indomitable 
spirit of the French and their inherent grace 
of manner that never fails! 

It is this same member of one of the oldest 
Royalist families in France with whom I 
connect one of the most beautiful incidents 
associated with the war. He ushered us into 
what was once his garden and led us to 
a neatly fenced-off inclosure wherein were 
thirteen newly made graves. Each mound 
was carefully squared; on each were grow- 
ing newly planted plants of beautiful deep- 
violet pansies; and at the head of each was a 
neat cross with the name and regiment of the 
soldier under the sod. I stood beside him as 
he explained, in his broken English but with 
his charming French accent: 

“‘T found these here, monsieur, in my court- 
yard, these thirteen dead, and I gave them 
each a burial with all honors by the priest of 
the village.” 

I looked at the crosses. The first ten were 
of our own American boys; then came two 
French soldiers, and last a German name. I 
pointed to this last grave inquiringly. 

“Yes, monsieur, a boche. I found him here 
too. He had the same priestly honors as the 
others. He was in a wrong cause, monsieur, a 
wrong cause; but perhaps he was as brave as 
mine or yours. I could not do less.” 
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Remember what this.man had suffered: 
His wife passed away during the first year of 
the war; his daughter had contracted pneu- 
monia as a Red Cross nurse and had also 
“gone west’’; his sister was then lying at a 
hospital base dangerously ill from exposure; 
his son was killed just two weeks before, and 
his beautiful old chateau was in ruins. And 
yet he had given burial to a boche in his own 
garden with all “priestly honors.’’ It was 
not alone to the dead that each member of 
our party took off his hat! 


HERE is a restaurant in a French town, 
which, when the British came, hung out 
a sign in its window reading: 
ENGLISH SPOKEN 
Then, when the Yankees came, there was 
added: 
AMERICAN UNDERSTOOD 


A GALLANT British officer, 
fa granted leave, went to Lon- 
m don to get married, and upon 
"his arrival was very much 
| astonished to receive a sum- 
5] mons from the King to an 
“audience” at five o’clockin 
# the afternoon. He was mar- 
ried at four o'clock, and so, 
ather the c ceremony, he drove to Buckingham 
Palace, and said to his bride: ‘‘ Now, if you 
will wait in the carriage I won’t be more 
than half an hour. These audiences are 
always very perfunctory and brief.” 

When he was received by the King he 
found, however, that he was quite alone, was 
received most informally, and that His Ma- 
jesty was very keen to know of the officer’s 
exploits and movements at the front. Then, 
before the officer was aware how time had 
flown, His Majesty said: ‘‘We have dinner 
in half an hour and of course you will stay. 
The ladies will want to hear your story.” 

The officer had not the courage to tell the 
King that his bride of an hour had already 
been waiting in the carriage for three hours, 
and so, finding no chance to send word out to 
her, he remained for dinner. The dinner was 
very leisurely served, there was much talk 
about the front, and it was after ten o’clock 
when the party broke up. The officer was on 
edge to leave, when the King said: ‘‘You 
will be shown to your room, and to-morrow 
morning I shall have something to give to 
you.” 

The officer thanked him, and, as he was 
going to his room, he called one of the equer- 
ries of the household to him and confided to 


him his dilemma. Within five minutes there ° 


was a knock at the officer’s door, and when 
he opened it the King stood there fairly con- 
vulsed with laughter. ‘“‘ My dear chap,”’ said 
the King, ‘“‘ why didn’t you tell me? Of course 
it was hard on you and your lady, but really 
this is the best joke I’ve heard for a long 
time.” 

The bride was found, brought in, and under 
the King’s and Queen’s graciousness any 
feelings toward her new husband and his 
hosts which she may have had in her carriage 
wait of six hours melted away; and the happy 
bridal couple spent their marriage night at 
Buckingham Palace! 


EVER wasa song better interpreted than 

when a platoon of American boys unex- 
pectedly sprang out of a wood, about a mile 
south of the Vesle, surprising a company of 
Germans, who started to run for their lives. 
In a flash our boys were after them, all sing- 
ing: ‘‘They Go Wild, Simply Wild Over 
Me!” 


“DID you go along the 
whole battle front ?”’ several 
friends have asked me. 

I traveled probably 1500 
miles in automobiles to parts 
of the three battle fronts: 
the American, English and 
French. Now remember 
that motoring on those roads 
is not like motoring on Fifth Avenue. In the 
first place, they are shell-torn, with hundreds 
of gaping holes—yes, craters—inthem. They 
are filled with sharp pieces of shrapnel, and 
I have experienced four punctures in one 
hour. The roads are filled with motor trucks, 
hundreds of them, and it is not an unusual 


experience on a narrow road to have to fall 
in behind them and travel at the rate of five 
to seven miles an hour. 

Then take a map and draw a straight line 
from Boston, back of New York, east of Phila- 
delphia by Baltimore and Washington, and 
into Virginia as far as Richmond, and then 
make'this line from 50 to 80 miles wide, and 
you have a good idea of the extent of the 
battle front\in France. 


“vOwU realize, of course, that 
you are now seeing one of 
m the great battlesof the war?”’ 
@ asked a French officer as I 
was sitting peacefully on a 
bowlder on a summit which 
gave me a wonderful pano- 
ramic view of the landscape. 

I looked up at him and 
smiled incredulously. A battle—a great bat- 
tle going on over that landscape! There in 
the foreground was a French farmer plowing, 
and a more peaceful scene could not be imag- 
ined. To the left, yes, five miles off, I would 
see, every minute or two, a white cloud of 
smoke rise, then the roar of a large gun would 
float back; I heard the uncanny whistle of 
a shell brought by the gentle wind; I sawa 
cloud of black dirt suddenly rise up from the 
ground, and I knew that a shell had dropped. 
But a battle! 

And yet I was looking at a barrage being 


laid down in the great battle of Saint Quen- 


tin. It seemed unbelievable. 


N A DISCARDED dugout I found this bit 
of original verse painted on a cardboard: 


Though shells be bursting all around, 
Though myriad corpses heap the ground, 
* Though hell itself flings back the sound, 

Americans don’t give! 

Staunch in the strength of conscious might, 

Calm in the mail of radiant right, 

Piercing the shroud of cheerless night, — 
They die, but never give! 


THERE may bea new Tom 
Sawyer in literature; he’s 
certainly in the hearts of his 
H fellow soldiers already. He’s 
really ‘‘ Private Thomas Saw- 
yer,” but with such a name, 
of course, he instantly be- 
came ‘‘Tom Sawyer.” He’s 
fully as chuckful of mischief 
as his aaeas namesake, with this difference: 
This modern Tom Sawyer is taking it out on 
the boche. The other night, when it was 
pitch dark, he thought he’d have some fun 
all on his own hook, and he had! He thought 
he would go and find out where a machine- 
gun nest was that had bothered his company 
for days. Soat midnight he started, carrying 
only a revolver and a pair of barbed-wire 
clippers. He crawled on his stomach, pull- 
ing himself from one shell hole into another, 
across No Man’s Land. 

After twenty minutes of this he ran into 
underbrush and then he felt something that 
wasn’t a bush. It was barbed wire. Cau- 
tiously he got his clipper and for ten min- 
utes clipped. Then he wriggled under and 
gotintoa wood. From clump of underbrush 
toclump he went. Thenashestretched forth 
a hand to go into another clump his hand 
rested flat on the cold steel of a machine gun. 

Now Tom wears what few wear in the 
trenches—white underclothes. He divested 
himself of his khaki shirt and pants, stood up 
arrayed in white and uttered a gutteral sound. 
Three Germans arose from their sleep, gave 
one hurried look at Tom and beat it for the 
rear. Then to Tom’s amazement four other 
Germans, awakened by the scramble of their 
companions, beat it, too, and, walking over 
to where they were, he found another ma- 
chine gun. Tom very soon found out that he 
couldn’t carry the guns away; he couldn’t 
even lift them. So, with the Germans’ own 
tools, he took out the locking pieces from 
each gun, took the ammunition belts and 
scattered hundreds of bullets on the edge of 
the woods, and then beat it for the American 
lines. He had scarcely reached the first 
trench before the shooting began. 

But Tom never got a scratch, and so far as 
is known he is the only man in the United 
States Army who ever captured two machine 
guns without firing a single shot and by sim- 
ply appearing in his underclothes! 


The Girl Who Stepped Along 


was some girl and her stepping brought her finally 
to an eminence that perhaps she had visioned in her 
little girlhood. Josephine Daskam Bacon wrote her story 
for an early number of THE Home Journat. You know 
what to expect from that in the way of the appeal of the 
story. Every woman will understand it and chuckle over 
it; every man ought to read it if he cares at all to know 
how the feminine mind sometimes works. 


WAS standing by a gunner in a battery 

which was shelling a German position five 
miles off, and I watched him picking a lot of 
branches and leaves and carefully making a 
pile with them about a foot high some ten feet 
away from his 12-inch gun. Then, when he 
was about to fire his gun on a five-minute 
schedule, he turned to me and said: ‘‘ Now, 
will you stand on that pile I have just made? 
Then you will be away from the recoil of the 
gun and off the ground at the same time so 
that you won’t get the ground shock.” 

And when the gun blazed and barked I 
realized that his care, which could not have 
been excelled by a father for his son, had 
been none too great. 


OW to pronounce some of the names of 
the towns which the Americans get into 
puzzles the boys, so they have their own 
pronunciation. Thus, when they captured 
Seringes, it became Syringe, and Fismes be- 
came Fiz. When Fismettes was taken, the 
battalion commander went back to report, 
made several assaults upon its pronunciation 
and finally said: 
“Well, I can’t tell you what town it is, but 
I’ve taken the damned place, anyhow.” 


THE proudest Yankee in 
the whole advancing army 
that entered Saint Mihiel 
was the driver of a motor 
truck who, when he came 
within five miles of the town, 
discovered a little girl, four 
years old, with a doll in her 
arms, sitting by the road, 
crying. The American immediately stopped 
the truck, gathered the little one in with her 
doll, put her on the seat of honor at his left, 
and thus drove into the town, to the joy of 
the Yankee soldiers when they discovered 
her. No one has claimed the little one and 
she is still the mascot of the company, as 
happy asa lark and, of course, literally spoiled 
to death by the worshiping soldiers, who give 
her so many sweets that the poor little one is 
sick about once a week. Then the boys take 
her to the base hospital and, after a day, she 
is back again as well as ever. 


THE great, story of the 
| American’s part in the war, 
m1 however, is that of Private 
py Albert E. Scott. Few knew 
e) him by all that name. He 
was just plain “Scotty”: A 
Brookline boy who was still 
| going to high school when 
m America went into the war. 
He was only fifteen, but boldly claimed 
eighteen, and he “‘ passed.’’ His parents most 
strenuously objected; they revealed his age, 
but Scotty was obdurate and eager. He had 
“passed,” and as there were many in the 
regiment that his parents knew, they at last 
accepted the inevitable. And Scotty, happy 
as a lark, went tocamp and then sailed away. 
He was the best kid that a regiment ever had 
and a true little soldier. He never shirked a 
job: the most menial work he did cheerfully 
and well. Then one day they had machine- 
gun practice, and Scotty was right there, his 
face shining and his eyes alert. It wasn’t 
long before the French officers saw that this 
boy was a real gunner and, before the regi- 
ment knew it, Scotty stood first in practice, 
shooting the 18 shotg in a twinkling with 
more deadly aim than even the officers them- 
selves. Scotty at the ‘“‘sights’’ became a 
wonder and the best men in the regiment 
were proud to be his ‘‘feeders,”’ for they 
knew that with Scotty at the gun it would 
bark truer than with anyone else there. One 
day his regiment got the order to go front, 
and then, at a little town called Epieds, the 
boys got their first chance at the boche. They 
came through a forest, but to get to the 
Yankees the boches had to cross a road—a 
woodland path. There Scotty was placed 
with his beloved sho-sho gun, and then the 
lieutenant said to him: 

“Scotty, boy, see that road? That’s your 
target. Nota boche must cross it.”’ 

And Scotty dropped behind a tree, with 
his gun covering the road. And then the 
boches came. One suddenly appeared in the 
road. He wasacolonel—Scotty’s gun barked 
and the gray figure dropped in his tracks. 
Then a second came, and he fell. Another 
came, and he dropped. A fourth, a fifth, a 
sixth, and so it went on till the twelfth, the fif- 
teenth, but not a boche crossed the road. They 
all lay in the path. Then a handful came all 
together, but it didn’t make the slightest 
difference to Scotty. He dropped them all. 

And then the boy raised his head just fora 
moment to see if he had them all, and in that 
moment a watching boche in a tree sniped 
him, straight through the forehead into his 
brain. Scotty dropped, and when they found 
him he had fired his last shot, but both his 
arms were around his beloved sho-sho gun. 

And in the road they counted them after- 
ward: there were thirty dead boches, all of 
them Scotty’s—‘“‘thirty to one,”’ as his sor- 
rowful comrades said as they lifted him up 
gently and buried him with his gun—‘‘and 
he died on his gun.” 

And, at sixteen, he lies buried in France in 
one of the most honored graves of all! 


| 
| 


THE TOUCH THAT MAKES: THEM KIN 


PAINTED BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


Here’s another picture that I couldn’t help publishing. The other editors say that 
my readers may not understand what the title means. Perhaps the men won't, 


but every woman will. Do 5 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 


A Girl Was Walking Along a Road, and a 
young man along another. The roads finally 
united, and the man and woman, reaching the 
junction at the Same time, walked on from there 
together. The man was carrying a large iron 
kettle on his back; in one hand he held by the 
legs a live chicken, in the other a cane and he 
was leading a goat. Just as they were coming to 
a deep ravine the girl said to the young man: 

“T am afraid to go through that ravine with 
you; it is a lonely place and you might over- 
power me and kiss me by force.” 

“How can I possibly kiss you by force,” asked 
the young man, “when I have this iron kettle 
on my back and a cane in one hand and a live 
chicken in the other, and am leading this goat? 
I might as well be tied hand and foot.” 

_ “True,” replied the girl, “but if you should 
stick your cane into the ground and tie the goat 
to it, and turn the kettle bottom side up and 
put the chicken under it, then you might wick- 
edly kiss me in spite of my resistance.” 

“T should not have thought of that,” he said. 

And when he came to the ravine he stuck his 
cane into the ground and tied the goat to it, 
and, lowering the kettle from his shoulders, im- 
prisoned the fowl under it and kissed the girl. 

x XxX 

Our Boys “‘ Over There ’’ Like ‘‘ Yanks, ’’ Not 
““Sammees.” The English like the word 
““Yankee”’ because it is really their word, being 
a corruption of the word “‘ Yengeese”’ applied to 
the English by the Northern Indian tribes—an 
attempt on their part to pronounce “‘ English.” 


For Her 


THou gavest me, O my Father, 
many things: 

Life and the zest of living, 

Home, friends, and faith in thee; 

Thy Son who showed thee as thou art 

To us, here in a world where 

Sin and self struggle in combat, 

With the life he lived and showed to 
men. 

Thou gavest these. Thou gavest also 


In whom are gathered all 

That’s best of home, friends, faith 

And that great love that lingers, 

That lifts the heart, the whole of life 
to thee. 

I pray for her. 

-May she be kept by thee in health 

And strength, and constantly assured 

That all is Well; that Thou the Maker 

Guidest all aright. 

Bless her service, the things she makes, 

Her great spirit, sad within, 

But ever cheerful to the world. 

Keep her confident, courageous, 

And at the end of all the strife 

May the life lived here— 

If thou permittest the return— 

Give me the right 

To be with her and care for her 

Throughout the years. And may those 
years 

Bring joy, peace and love 

Through Christ. Whose Icve 

Her love makes better known. 


“My Notion of a Wife at 40,’’ said Douglas 
Jerrold, ‘‘is that a man should be able to change 
her, like a bank note, for two twenties.” Hus- 
bands’ with wives of 40 should not read this 
aloud! xx Xx 


We Don’t See the Sun Set, or rise for that 
matter, either, although we think we do. Asa 
matter of fact, the sun really rises after we have 
seen it rise and really sets before we have seen 
it set. We are deceived by the atmosphere, 
which possesses a quality of refracting or 
changing the direction of the sun’s rays. These 
rays enter our earth’s atmosphere, at sunrise or 
sunset, obliquely, and then, instead of proceed- 
ing in a straight line, they are so bent out of 
their natural course, due to the quality referred 
to, that the sun’s rays reach us before the sun 
itself begins to appear above the eastern hori- 
zon and after it has wholly disappeared below 
the western horizon. 


xxx 


‘*Who Was Nero, Bill?’’ asked one man of 
another. ‘ Wasn’t he the chap who was always 
cold?” 

“No,” said his wise friend. ‘That was Zero— 
another guy altogether.” 


x 


The Game of Whist was first known as the 
game of “whisk”—to whisk away a trump. 
it was associated with the word “‘swabber’”— 
to sweep with a mop! 


THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 
N 


And this was quickly done. * 


A Bouquet for Mother England 


PROM the bonnie land of SCOTLAND they sent the rich BLUE BELLS, 
Out of IRELAND came the SHAMROCK found near the lovely lakes and dells. 

And the DAFFODILS which braved the gales of gallant little WALES — 

Were all daintily arranged, and left to tell their sweetest tales. 

From the slopes of TABLE MOUNTAIN, the pride of TABLE BAY, 

Came the wondrous sheaves of SILVER LEAVES in glorious array. 

And they likewise sent the DISA and NERINA, rich and rare, 

And the CHING, and ARUM LILY tall, to greet their MOTHER dear. 

Brave AUSTRALIA gave the WATTLE, with its tufts of golden fluff, 

And NEW ZEALAND added priceless FERNS, “some” real “Bonza” stuff. 

CANADA sent the MAPLE LEAF and said: “Just put it there, 

And tell the dearest Mother ‘sure Mike,’ by her we swear.” 

From INDIA came the LOTUS LILY, to lay at England’s feet, 

And it scented all the other blooms with fragrance ever sweet. 

Then AMERICA cabled over to Gerard No. 1: 

“Fix ALL OF OURS around MA’S FLOWERS”— 


Echo Verses are Unknown Now. But once 
they were a “fad” of the day. They were very 
clever, as, for instance, this specimen: 


If I address the Echo yonder, 
What will its answer be, I wonder? 
Echo—I wonder. 


O wondrous Echo, tell me, blessé, 
Am I for marriage or celibacy? 
Echo—Silly Bessy. 


If then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I find her a property? 
Echo—A proper tie. 


If neither being grave nor funny 


Will win the maid to matrimony? 
Echo—Try money. 


If I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain, or rather smart? 
Echo—Smart. 


She mayn’t love dress, and I, again, then 
May come too plain, and she'll complain then? 
Echo—Come plain, then. 


To please her most, perhaps ’tis best 
To come as I’m in common dressed? 
Echo—Come undressed. 


Then, if to marry me I tease her, 
What will she say if that should please her? 
Echo—Pilease, sir. 


When cross nor good words can appease her— 
What if such naughty whims should seize her? 
Echo—You'd see, sir. 


When wed she'll change, for Love’s no stickler, 
And love her husband less than liquor? 
Echo—Then lick her. 


To leave me then I can’t compel yer, 
Though every woman else excel her. 
Echo—Sell her. 


xx xX 


The Earliest Case of Bribery on Record is 
said to be that of Samuel’s sons in the Bible: 
“And his sons walked not in his ways, but 
turned aside after lucre, and took bribes.” 


x XX 


We Think the Quakers are Not in the War. 
But listen to facts and figures. First, here is 
the director of the Department of Civil Affairs 
of the Red Cross Society saying of them: ‘The 
Red Cross looks on the Society of Friends asin a 
sense its expert leaders. There is no group of 
people from whom we have already learned so 
much.” And why? Because in the present 
war, in thirty months the English Quakers have 
already helped to reconstruct more than 300 
French villages, helped over 11,000 families and 
more than 36,000 individuals; built nearly 500 
houses; donated some 34,000 packets of clothes 
and household articles; and distributed some 
$25,000 worth of farm machines, tools and seeds. 
To-day in France there is a department by 
which the work of the American and English 
Quakers is linked with the Red Cross. There 
is, too, the Bureau of the Friends’ Unit (Amer- 
ican and British) of the Red Cross that is now 
supporting and staffing four hospitals, two 
homes for orphans, one home for aged people 
and doing immense relief and social work 
among the thousands of refugees. And those 
Quakers are doing this same work also in Italy, 
Russia, Serbia and the Netherlands. 


The Famous Downing Street in London, which 
is so often figuratively spoken of as the English 
Government, is, curiously enough, named after 
an American, George Downing, who was born 
in Boston in 1623, who went to England, became 
Secretary of the Treasury, and built all the 
houses on Downing Street, which is only an 
American block long. After he passed away, 
the houses were deeded to the Crown and have 
ever afterward been the official residences of 
the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Treasury. x xX 


This Will Amuse the American Housewife! 
The queen of Louis XV of France one day dis- 
covered a speck of dust on her bed and showed 
it to her maid of honor. The latter sent for the 
valet-de-chambre bedmaker to the queen, that he 
might show it to the valet-de-chambre bedmaker 
to the king. The latter arrived at the end of 
an hour, but said that the dust was none of 
his business, because the bedmakers of the 
king made up the common bed of the queen, 
but were forbidden to touch the state bed: 
consequently, the dust must be removed by 
the officers of the household. The queen gave 
orders that they should be sent for; and every 
day, for two months, she asked if the dust had 
been brushed off, but they had not yet found 
out whose duty it was to remove the speck. 
Finally, the queen took up a feather duster 
and brushed it off. Great was the scandal 
thereof. The queen had been wanting in eti- 


quette. xXx xX 


The First Book on Fishing Was by a Woman, 
if we are to believe the records of the life of 
Juliana Berners or Bernes or Barnes, who is said 
to have been prioress of the Convent of Sope- 
well, or Sopwell Nunnery—as different au- 
thorities give the name—near Saint Albans in 
England. She was born about 1388 in Essex, and 
according to some records is the author of a 
book on various sports which was published in 
1486 under the title of the ‘Boke of Saint 
Albans.” The second edition of this curious 
production contained a “‘Treatyse on Fyshynge 
with an Angel.” 


x xX 


Ringing the Curfew Bell did not always 
mean for folks to get off the streets and go to 
bed. It really started as a fire alarm. It was 
also the signal for the closing of all shops. In an 
English college town it was the signal for closing 
the college gates. In Yorkshire it meant for 
the farmers to lock up their cattle for the night. 
In some places there was a “curfew,’’ where the 
bell rang at 40’clock to awaken the farmers. 


x XX 


We Who Use “‘ Dear Me!”’ really substitute 
an exclamation for the Italian ‘‘ Dio mio”; the 
French “ Dieu me!’’ or the English ‘‘My God!” 
The negroes say “‘ Deah-me-suz,” which really 
means, ‘‘ Dear me, sirs.”’ 


X 


The Movies are Unique! Here is a late ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘ Next Thursday—Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s 
House.’ Bring the Kiddies!” 


Still There 


BY RACHEL L. FIELD 


HE headlines burned like fire across my eyes: 
Tale upon tale of war and rivalry, 
Of lands that smolder in calamity, 
Of cities built on greed and wise men’s lives. 
Life is a game to cheat and brutalize, 
I thought; when these words held me suddenly : 
“At eight to-night,” I read, “the tide is high.” 
And farther on: “At nine the moon will rise”! 


Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


When the American Eagle was first suggested 
as an American emblem, Benjamin Franklin 
bitterly opposed it on the ground that it savored 
too much of Julius Cesar, who used it as an 
emblem, and was too closely associated with 
royalty. Franklin wanted the American turkey 
as a national emblem, because he is a true na- 
tive of America, whereas the eagle is not. ‘ Be- 
sides,” as Franklin said, “‘ the eagle is a thief and 
a coward: the turkey is respectable and a bird 
of courage.” But Franklin lost and the eagle 


! 
won: xX 


If We Must Conserve Paper, here is the way 
they do it in a part of India, where they print 
their newspaper, lithographed on a square of 
linen. When the news is read, they use it as a 
handkerchief and then send it to the washer- 
woman, who returns it to the publisher to be 
used again. 


Shakspere is Preéminent Now: universally 
conceded the greatest figure in modern litera- 
ture. But it was not alwaysso. In his day he 
was called “‘an upstart crow.” Dryden said he 
wrote “‘below the dullest writers of our age.’ 
Pepys said that “‘Romeo and Juliet” was the 
worst play he had ever heard. Hume called him 
“fa misshapen giant.” Voltaire decreed him “‘a 
drunken savage.” Goldsmith declared him 
“absurd.” Byron sneered at him. Sardou 
called Hamlet “an empty wind-bag hero.” 
These all sound strange to our ears, but they 
are morsels of encouragement to the unappreci- 
ated author. 


Passing Souls 
(Author Unknown) 
FOR the passing souls we pray, 


Saviour, meet them on their way ; 
Let their trust lay hold on Thee 
Ere they touch eternity. 


Holy counsels long. forgot 

Breathe again ’mid shell and shot; 
Through the mist of life’s last pain 
None shall look to Thee in vain. 


To the hearts that know Thee, Lord, 
Thou wilt speak through flood or sword; 
Just beyond the cannon’s roar, 


Thou art on the farther shore. 


For the passing souls we pray, 
Saviour, meet them on their way; 
Thou wilt hear our yearning call, 


Who has loved and died for all. 


England Had a Dollar Coin Once. It was 
struck off by the Bank of England in 1804. It 
was known as the Bank of England dollar. 
It was discontinued the same year. The dollar 
was adopted as the American money unit by 
Congress in 1785, but Shakspere refers to it in 
““Macbeth,”’ and he doubtless got it from the 
Bohemian “‘thaler,’’ which corresponded quite 
closely to the modern American dollar and was 
the coin of the realm as far back as 1486. 


x XX 


A Poet Was Once in Love in the olden time. 
His lady was a day older than himself, whereat 
he used to say: “I came into the world a day 
after the fair”; hence the popular expression. 


x xX X 


‘*No, Suh, Befo’ de Lawd,’’ said a negro to 
his minister not long ago, ‘‘I useter steal, suh, 
but since I got religion I guv it up. Last night, 
though, in Peter Smith’s shoe store I seen a pair 
of cowhide boots jest my size, No. 14, and the 
devil he says tome: ‘Take ’em, take ’em’; but 
the Lord say: ‘No, let ’em alone; it’s stealin’.’ 

“You bet I was tempted. I sure wanted 
them boots. Mine was all busted out at the 
back and sides. Yep, me and the devil both 
said: ‘Take ’em.’ The Lord said: ‘No, it’s 
stealin’;’ but there was a majority of two to 
one agin’ the Lord. And just then Mr. Peter 
Smith went inside, and there was my chance. 

“The devil said: ‘Take ’em quick now and 
skedaddle.’ I knowed I could take ’em and 
stick ’em under my coat, and get right away 
without nobody ever knowin’. But bress the 
Lord! I stood the temptation.” 

“You wi’stood de temptation, brudder?”’ 
asked the minister. 

“Ves, suh; yes, suh,” answered the negro. 
**T did, suh! What I did, suh, wuz I compromised 
and took a pair of shoes.” 


xxx 


I Like a Piece of Poetry Now and Then, don’t 
you? I thought I would “try you out,” so to 
speak, and put four pieces on the page this 
month. Each is different from the others—but 
all four reflective of the times. I hope you'll like 
them, in their different moods, as much as does 
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q The Secret of Dressing , 


HE wise woman never forgets that the becoming- 

ness of white enhances the charm of youth and 
softens the lines of age. White that can go through 
today’s busy duties and still look dainty is the all- 
time fabric for everybody’s wear. 


Such is Indian Head Cloth, which is winning 
new admirers every day—the women who wear it 
and the people who see it. Of unchanging quality 
for over eighty years, it is one of the fashion fabrics, 
With all the fresh beauty of linen, it costs much 
less and does not rumple easily. ; 

Indian Head is the thrift fabric. Inexpensive in 
price, woven for wear, easily laundered, its linen finish 
makes it suitable for sport clothes, middy blouses, 
rompers, nurses’ uniforms and white street dresses, 
Made in 27, 33, 36, 44, and 54 inch widths and on sale 
in most good stores, “Indian Head” always appears 
in dotted letters on the selvage. “Identify ready-to- 
wear clothes of Indian Head by the sewn-in label. 

We will replace with equal yardage any piece of 
Indian Head which does not give satisfactory wear, 
keep its smooth finish or clear white color. 


The story of one woman’s discoveries of the many 
uses of Indian Head is entitled “Her Thrift Fabric.” 
It is sent free upon request. 
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A Merry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 
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